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INDIAN MUSEUM. 




■■ Eesolccd accordiii/jlj that the Asiatic Socn-J / determine upon joriftnrj a 
ilusi urn for the reception o) all articles that mini tend to illustrnte oriental 
laantiers and history, or to elucidate the pecub'aritie- of art cind nutnrf in 
thf East. 

■•That this intention be made knomi to tlit i>uhli.c. and tJiat coniribiitions 
be solicited of the undermentioned 7iature : — 

'• Itiscriptions on stone or brass. 

" Ancient monuments, iluhammadan or Himbi 

"Figures of the Hindu deities. 

' ' Ancient coins. 

" Instruments of war pecidiar to ilie East. 
'• Instruments of musi':. 

'■ Tlie vesseh ustd in reliijious ceremonie.^. 

Implements of ruitive art and mnnufactun: . d;c., d;i:. 
•■Animals peculiar to India, 

•■Skeletons or particular bones of animal--^ j>rculiar to Iiidni 
•• Birds peculiar to India, stuffed or prestrvcd 
•■ Dried plants, fruits, tt'c 

•• Mineral or vegetable preparation peculiar to En.btern jiimniniC't. 

• • Ores of Metals. 

- Native alloys of metals. 

" Minerals of every description, &c., d:c." 

Fruru a Uesolucior: ot the A-imtic S'lCietv ^'t Be' (i-Ui. 
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pi{i:fa( K. 

This book has been prepared in commeinoration of the 
hundredth anniversary of the foundation of the Asiatic 
Society's Museum, which subsequently developed into the 
Indian 3[useum as it now exists. 

Different chapters have been written by different authors, 
all intimately connected with the whole or parts of the 
Museum, and no attempt ha< been made to produce uniformity 
between the chapter;*. If the work and constitution of the 
Indian ^luseuin are to be understood it must be realized 
tliat it is not a single homogeneous organism, but rather an 
association of scientific and artistic sections bound together by 
a common aim in so far as the public galleries are concerned, 
but otherwise with different functions and even dependent 
financially (Hi different departments of the {4overnment of 
India. 

Thus the geological collections are for the most part the 
property of the Geological Survey of India, for which the 
Trustee-i (who have but recently assumed even visiting powers 
in the jreological galleries) are bound Ijy Act to provide accom- 
modation, and the Geological Survey is subordinate to 
the Tmperiai De|)artment of Commerce and Industry. The 
arciiaeological collections have been lent by the Trustees to 
the Dir.'ctor CJeneral of Ax"chaeology in India, who makes his 
own financial arrangements for their preservation and display 
in the Alnscum with the Education Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, tlie Trustees again exercising mere visiting 
powers in the galleries in wliich the collections are shown to 
the public. A similar arrangement has been nuide in respect 
to the Industrial Section with tlie Director of the Botanical 
Survf^v of India, an officer of tlie Tniperial Department of 
Revenue and Agriculture ; while the Ait Section, which 
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remains nominally under the control of the Trustees and draws 
its funds partly through them from the Government of India 
and partly direct frosii the Government of Bengal, has its 
officer in charge in the person of the Principal of the Calcutta 
School of Art, a member of the Bengal Education Service. 
Only the Zoological and Anthropological Section remains 
solely and entirely under the control of the Trustees, who 
arrange for its financial support with the Imperial Education 
Department The head of this section bears the title of 
Superintendent of the Indian .Museum and is Secretary to the 
Trustees. 

It is thus evident that the highly complex organization 

of the Museum must be reflected at different angles in the 
case of tlie different sectiims. It seemed best, therefore, 
in devi-ing the plan of this volume to allow each section to 
give expression to itself through the pen of one of its own 
officers, rather than to produce a unifoi-in history that wonld 
give to eacli and all a uniform representation of accurate 
detail but possibly fallacious aspect. .A certain repetition 
is involved in tliis scheme ; but, at any rate, the rearlei 
intere.'-ted or main.Iy intere-^ted in one i)lia-^e ot museum de- 
velopment will hnd his subject treated by an author who lias 
made a practical study of it, and in t)u' Chairman's intro- 
ductory chapter ' the whole is focu-scd to a conimun point. 

Infoi'mation as to t!ie .Acts that deal or have dealt witli 
the Aluseum a< a whole^ the present bye-laws, trustees and 
members of the st ift" past and present, visitors and publications 
will be found in the appendico=i at the end of the volume^. 

' Till' li-cr lire ot wlnrli rlii^ rli.i|iti-i i~ ii -1 1 ltIi 1 1 \ iihhIiMi il riiitinihinciil 

was pulih^hnl 111 till ■ (^'ulnittii \ h'w in I'.'l-t I ii 1 1 - | ir.'-i i;l lurm il un- 
issued li\ tlie 'I'ni-ti-i- ,1- |illll ut .1 |i,llll[illli-I (il-lllli Itell f l> Ulli'-I - II f r|||. 

< 'cntcn.ii-y ci li-lmil imis 
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CHArTElJ I. 



IXTRODVCTIOX: 



0 APPRECIATE the history of the origin and 

growth of the Indian .Aruseuin. we must travel 
back to the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
when, after the e-<tablisliment of British supre- 
macv in this Province. Sir William Jones, one oi 
the profounde^t sclioiars, who have devoted their 
lite to the service of India, founded the Asiatic 8ociet\^ in 
17S4, and with the boldness which characterized his genius, 
stated that tlie bounds of its investigations would be thegeo- 
uraphieal limits of Asia and that witliin these limits, its en- 
nuiries would be extended to whatever is performed by Man 
or produced by Xature. Sir William Jimes, however, in his 
inaugural addres- did not expressly refer to the foundation of 
a Alust'um as part of the activities of the Society, which, at 
the time and for many years afterward-^, had no habitation 
of its own. But curiosities «.ent in, from time to time, by 
members, began tn a( ( inuulate, and in 1796 the idea wa-^ 
started tliat a suital)le house should be erected for their 
reception and ))r.'.<ervatioii. Donations were invited, but the 
plan i)roved prematiu-e, and it was not till the l)eginning of 
l>if>,s that the Society found itself in a ijosition to occupy the 




. Ihe History .>f thp Indian ilu-euin An inaiiiiural address delivered 
t.y the Hon, Justice Sir .\-iitosli MooKorjee, Kt.. r.S.t., LL.D., D.Sc , 
ChHirma.i ^.f the Trnstee^, on November SSth. 19!:4. in the Mu^evini 
Lecture Hall. 
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premises erected at the corner of Park Street on land granted 

by Government. Six years later, definite effort was made to 
give effect to the intention to establish a Museum, when, on 
the 2nd February. 1814 Dr. Nathaniel Wallich, a Dani.<h 
Bntanist, who had been taken prisoner at the sieae of Seram- 
pur but released in recognition of his scientific attainments, 
wrote a letter to the Society in which he strongly advocated 
the formation of a Museum and offered not only to act a'~ 
Honorary Curator but also to supply duplicates from hi-< own 
valuable collection to form a nucleus. The propo-<al found 
ready acceptance with the members of the Society, and it wa^ 
determined to establish a Museum to be divided into two sec- 
tions, one which would now Uc called archaeological, ethno- 
logical and technical, the other geological and zoological. The 
Librarian of the Society was placed in charge of the former 
section, while Dr. Wallich was appointed Superintendent ot the 
latter. The scope of tlie Museum wa< defined in t'le widest 
possible terms. as an institution for th^ reception of all article- 
that might be sent to illustrate oriental manners and liistorv, 
or to elucidate the peculiarities of Art or Nature in the Kast. 
Contributions were invited and -specimens were solicitefl <i) 
that the Museum might include '• inscriptions on >t<»ne or 
brass, ancient monuments, Hindu or Mahomedan. fitrures of 
Hindu deitie-, ancient coins, ancient manuscripts, instru- 
ments of war peculiar to the East, instruments of mu>ic, 
vessels used in religious ceremonies, implements of native art 
and manufacture, animals peculiar to India, dried or pre- 
served, skeletons or particular bones of such animals, birtU 
stuffed or preserved, dried plants and fruits^ mineral or 
vegetable preparation peculiar to Eastern Pharmacy, ore-, of 
metals^ nativealloys of metals, minerals of every description, " 
and other like articles serviceable to history and science 
The Museum thus inaugurated thrived rapidly under thf. 
guidance of its enthusiastic founder Dr. Wallich, and indivi- 
dual collectors, amongst whom may be mentioned Col. Stuart , 
Dr. Tytler, General Mackenzie, Mr. Brian Hodgson, ('apt. 
Dillon and Babu Uamkamal Sen, readily placed at the 
disposal of the Society inten-sting and curious objects col- 
lected from various parts of the country. After th?- resjyna- 
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tion of Dr. Wallicli, paid curators were appointed from time 
to time for longer or >:horter periods on salaries ranging from 
Ks. 50 to Rs. 200 a mouth. In 1836, however^ the Society, 
whose resources had. a few j'ears earlier, been crippled bv tlie 
failure of the bankers. Palmer & Co.. found it.^elf in financial 
difficulties and memorialized (government tor a grant ot 
Ks. 2(10 a month from |)ul)lic funds to enable it to meet tlie 
salary of tlie curator. 'I'he memorial, whicli was written by 
.Sir Edward Ryan, then Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
and President of the Society, impressively set forth the 
aljsolute necessity for the foundation and superintendenc? 
quite as much foi' the furtiierance of Science as for the in- 
struction of the Indian fellow subjects of the memorialists, of 
a public depositary of the products of Nature in India and 
the surroitndins countries, jsroperly j)reserved. properly 
ai ranged, and pioperiy applied. But, although the j)rayer 
of the memorial wa.-> limited to a trrant of the modest sum of 
R^. 200 a month, the (Governor General in Council expressed 
theii- inability to accede to the request without reference to 
the Court of Directors, who were, as was pointed out, incurrinir 
considerable expense in keeping up a ^hiseuin and Library at 
the India House. It was conceded, however, that a Museum 
in this country could not be established by voluntary snb- 
scriiitions nor maintained in the creditable and useful con- 
dition ne -essary for the attainment of the object desired, 
unless aided liberally by the (Tovernment, in like manner as 
similar institutions in Europe were supported from the public 
treasury. The members of the Sor-iety, however, were per- 
sistent in their demand, and presented a second |)etition tor a 
temporary grant, })endinQ; reference to the Home authorities 
on tJie subject of the extension of tlie .Museum and its 
conversion into a public institution ; fortunately, this jippli- 
cati(m was granted. 

Dr. J. T. Pearson of tlie Bengal Medical Service was 
appointed curator and was succeeded, after a brief tenure of 
office, by the chstinguislied ichthyologist, Dr. .AlcClelland. 
Meanwhile, the memorial of the Society for the formation of 
a National .Aluscum at the co-t of the State had lieen sent to 
the Home authorities, strongly support.xl and recommended 
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by the Government of India. But the difficulties of com- 
munication in those days were so great that it was not 
till 1S39 that the Government could obtain a reply from the 
Court of Directors in London. The Court sanctioned a grant 
of Rs. 30(.t a month for the salary of the curator and the 
maintenance of the .Museum, and also authorized the Govern- 
ment of India to make <rrants from time to time for 
special purpc»ses. Dr. .McClelland, wlio had with great ability 
temporarily filled the office of curator, now resigned, and wa^ 
succeeded by Mr. Edward Blyth. who had been selected by 
Dr. Horace Hayman Wilson in England. He proved himself 
ultimately to be an even more distinguished ichthy<jlogi>t and 
naturalist than his predecessor. 

Ed\\ard Blytli took nj) hi" duties a-* curator in .Septeni- 
bei', 1.S41 and de\oted him<elf to the duties of his new office 
with remarkable zeal ; but as he was not a geoloiii^t. he found 
liimself embarras.-ed in the management of the eeological 
collection-, which, at the time, were second in importance 
only to the archaeological cnllections of the Society. Tlie 
difficulty of the situation was, however, successfully met by 
reason of the timely action which had already been taken by 
tlie (Sovernment of Tndia. fn IS.S.l. the Oovcrnment of 
India, encouraged by the satisfactory workinu of the coal- 
mines at Kaneegunj and un.xious to develoj) the mineral 
resources of the country (to which attention had been drawn 
bv Dr. Heifer and othei' scientific officers), iuul decided 
to found a .Mu-<cum of Economic Geolosy in Calcutta. Tlii- 
Museum was actually opened in ls40. 

Shortly afterwards, in ^lay IS+l. Captain G. B. Tremen- 
heere. whn bad Ix-en sent to England to seeure a nucleus of a 
Museum of Economic (;e(»logy, returned to Calcutta witli a 
large and valuable cnllection of specimens. These were 
deposited in tlie Society's room'^. anfl the Governtnent of 
India sanctioned an additional grant of Ixs. 250 a month for 
a separate curator. Mr. L^iddinfrton was appointed curator of 
the Geological collection inclusive of the specimens which 
were the property of the Society and which Mr. Edward 
Blyth had found it difficult to arrange. The Museum of 
Economic Geology thus constituted continuerl to occupy the 
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premises of the Society till 1856, when tlie portion of the 
collection owned by the Government of India was removed 
and housed at No. 1, Hastings Street, in connection with 
the Geological Survey of India, then recently established. 
The Government, at the same time, expressed their readiness 
to receive the specimens owned by the Society ; but this 
could not be done; for the Society, though fully alive to the 
fact that the collection was likely to be better preserved, 
better laid out and better taken care of by the members of 
tile Geological Survey, refused to sanction their removal on 
the ground that the dissociation of a part of the Museum — 
and that the least expensive, highly valuable as it was — might 
not only prove injurious to the interests of the Society, Init 
possibly postpone indefinitely the great object which the 
Society had cherished since 1837, namely that of seeing a 
national museum established here on a scale worthy of the 
Metropolis of British India. 

The transference of the Museum of Economic Geology, 
however, immediately reUeved to some extent the steadily 
increasing pressure on the limited space in tlie premises of the 
Society, and, for a short while, more room became available 
for the display of the archaeological and zoological collections. 
But the latter had grown with surprising rapidity under t!ie 
able management of Blyth, with the enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion of the members of the Society; and it became fairly 
apparent that their further growth would before Ions be 
arrested by reason as well of the restricted space as of the 
limited funds at the disposal of the Society. 

In view of these circumstances, in 1S56, the members 
of the Society decided to submit a memorial to the Govern- 
ment of India for the estabUshment in Calcutta of an Im- 
perial ^Museum, to which they expressed their readiness to 
transfer all their extensive collections except their library. 
The dark days of the Mutiny, liowever. moat inauspieiously 
intervened, and the consideration of the projiosal was neces- 
sarily postponed. Two years later, the question was revived 
and a representation was submitted to Government in which 
the Socie^^y pressed for the foundation of an Imperial Museum 
at Calcutta. 
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The Government of India, tliou<ih fully ready to recos- 
nize its duty to establish in the Metropolis an Imperial 

Museum for the collection and exposition of specimens of 
Natural History in all its branches and of other objects of 
interest, physical, economical and historical, declined to 
entertain the project on financial grounds. At the same 
time, the Government of India renewed its offer to relieve 
the '.Society by taking over the geological and palaeontological 
collections. 

The members of the Society, however, were insistent 
and decided to memorialize the Secretary of State for India 
in Council. The effort was successful, and. in May. IS()2 the 
Government of Tndia announced that, in their opinion, the 
time had arrived when the foundation of a public ^Museum 
in Calcutta, which had been generally acce])ted as a duty of 
the Government, might be taken into consideration with 
regard to its practical realization. Negotiations which now 
followed between tlie Government of India and the Asiatic 
Society were protracted till the middle of the year IS6.5. 
when it was arranged that the Society should make over to 
the Board of Trustees for the proposed ^Museum the zoologi- 
cal, geological' and archaeological collections, anil the 
Government should provide suitable accommodation for the 
Society in the Museum building, the portion allotted to tlie 
Society- to be in their exclusive occupation and control. 
Legislative sanction w as accorded to tliese conditions liv the 
Indian Museum Act of ISOO, and the valuable collection^, of 
the Society, accumulated during iialf a century bv a lonu 
succession of enthusiastic members, were formally traiisferred 
to a Board of Trustees of which Sir Barnes Peacock, then 
Chief Justice of Bengal, was appointed I'resident. The 
members included the Bishop of Calcutta, the \'ice-Chancel- 
lor of the University and the President antl three other 
representatives of the Asiatic Society. But although the 
negf)tiations had been carri.-d on smoothly and harnionioush- 
and had received iegi.>*lative sanctitm. difficulties of a grave 

« 

I Thf gpological oollectiims were not tran.sfprrerf nrtti.ill\ to the 
Trustees but to the Geological Siirve,v 
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order emerged as tlie erection of the Museum building made 
slow progress. It was realized before long that the building 

as planned could not possibly find accommodation for the 
Asiatic f^ociety in addition to the Geological Survey and the 
Natural History ^lusenm: it further became apparent that 
if the A*iiatic Society were squeezed into the Museum building, 
it'^ position as an independent body would be liable to be 
seriously affected. The Society consequently expressed its 
unwillingness, to enter a building where accommodation wa* 
insufKcient and freedom of action was liable to be cramped. 
The position thus created wa^ one of great embarrassment, 
but the difficulty was solved by a committee consisting of 
one of the mn<t sagacious administrators and one of the 
;uute>t scientists in the country. Sir Ashley Eden and Dr. 
Thomas Oldham. Upon their joint recommendation, the 
Government of India paid to the Asiatic Society a sum of 
one and a half lacs of rupees as compensation for its claim 
to accommodation in the projected ^luseum building. 
Doubts were expressed at the time as to the propriety of the 
course thu<. adopted, but after the lap.se of nearly half a 
century, no one will venture to dispute that the arrangement 
has been highly beneficial to both the in-<tituti<nis and has 
fostered their growth and development 

We have now arrived at the stage at which the Museum 
eeaswl to be the property of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and was transformed into an Imperial Institution, but it was 
not till 1S7.") that the Museum building, one of the largest 
in thi> city, became ready for occupation. 

As may be anticipated, the transference of the zoologi- 
cal and arcliaeological sections to the new building, and the 
arrangement of tiie specimen-* was a work of much labour 
and anxiety. This was successfully accomplished by Dr. 
John .Anderson, who formerly held the Professorsliip of 
Natural Science in tlic Free Church College at Edinburgh, and 
was appointed the first curator on the iMtth September, ISCfi, 
immediately after the Statute by whicli the iluseum was 
established had been passed. A few years later Dr. 
Ander^n's designation of Curator was changed to that of 
Supeiintendent, and he was also permitted by the Board of 
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Trustees to hold the Professorship of Comparative Anatomy 
at the Calcutta ^Medical College in addition to his duties in 
the ^luseum. 

In the work of organization of the Museum in the new 
building. Dr. Anderson was ably assisted by Mr. James 
Wood-Mason. Dr. Anderson had foreseen, as earh' as 1807. 
that the assistance of a competent naturalist was essential to 
enable him effectively to arrange and organize the zoological 
section, and on his representation , the Government sanctioned 
an additional post of Assistant Curator, ^subsequently desig- 
nated Deputy Superintendent. Considerable difficulty wn- 
at first experienced in the selection of a (jualified assis- 
tant, but two years later, in 18<39, the Trustee^ were fortu- 
nate to secure the services of Mr. James Wood-.Mason. 
had been selected for the post by Professor iiuxley atul 
Sir Joseph Hooker. Mr Wood-Mason proved himself a very 
capable and devoted worker and ultimately succeeded Dr 
Anderson as Superintendent when the latter retired in lss(i. 

The exacting work of reorganization of the Museum ufion 
which Dr. Anderson and Mr Wood- Mason were eniraged. 
occupied them f<)r over two years, and thus, althouyli the 
Museum building was ready for occupation in 1S7.". it ua~ 
not till the 1st April, )87S that the gallery containiny tlie 
collection of birds and the arcliae()logical gallery were thrown 
open to the public : a few months later, in December, isys 
the public were admitted to the mammal gallery. 

I shall not detain you with a detailed statement of the 
changes effected in the constitution of the Board of Ti-iistees 
from time to time i)y the Legislature. It is sufficient to 
mention that in isTH a new Statute was passed, hv whicli the 
Statute of lsf)6 was repealed and the number of Trustees was 
increased from 13 to IG. In 1SS7 the numlier was further 
raised to 21 and opportunity was given to the Trustees to co- 
opt additional members. Finally, so recently as 1010. .i new 
Statute was passed by which all the earlier enactments weie 
repealed and the number of Trustees was fixt>d at 17. For 
the passing of tliis .\ct we are indel)ted mainly to tlie eiieruv 
and scientitic statesmanship of Sir Thomas Holland^ Chair- 
man of the Trustees from 190() to 1900. 
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Three fundamental alterations in the constitution of the 
Board of Trustees were introduced by the Statute of 1910 
and deserve special mention. Tn th(^ first place, the officer in 
charge of each section of the Museum became a Trustee ex- 
ofJicio. and was thus placed in a position to take part in the 
deliberations of the Trustees In the second place, three 
members were allowed to he elected by Public Bodies, viz. 
one by the University of Calcutta, one by the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce and one by the British Indian Associa- 
tion. In the third place, the number of representatives of 
the Asiatic Society, which by the Statute of 1866 was fixed 
at four and was raised to five in the Statutes of 1876 and 
1S.S7, was reduced to one The effect of the changes thus 
recently introduced will, it is confidently expected, secure 
the more effective and harmonious administration of the 
Institution in the future 

I shall now pass on to a brief review of the develo])nient 
of the Museum since 1S75, when the collections of the .\:>iatic 
Society were transferred to our new buildings. As already 
explained, the Museum, at the time, consisted, in the main, 
of the zoological, geological and archaeological collections. 
In June, 1S82 the Government of India enquired from the 
Trustees whether accommodation could be provided in the 
Museum building for certain Economic products. The Trus- 
tees regretted their inability to accommodate such a collec- 
tion, but expressed t'leir readiness to favour an extension of 
the .Museum building for the purpose susrgested. Before 
effect could be given to this proposal, the Great E.vhibition 
of 1883 was held in Calcutta In 1884. after the Exhibition 
had been closed, it was suggested that the industrial collec- 
tions, which had been brought to the Museum for the 
Exhibition, and under the designation of the Bengal Economic 
Museum, liad been housed in temporary .sheds on the site now 
occupied by the School of Art, might appropriately be amal- 
gamated with the Indian .Museum. The times were favour- 
able for the acceptance of this scheme, which was rapidly 
advancejl, and on the 1st April, 1887 the Economic and Art 
Secti(m, which had formed a separate Institution imder the 
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direct control of the Government of Bengal, was placed under 
the Trustees, with Mr. T. X. IMookerjee, a recognized autho- 
rity on Indian Artware, as the first assistant curator in charcre 
of the new department. 

The estabhshment of this new section at once made it 
essential for the Government seriously to grapple tlie question 
of additional accommodation which had been first mooted in 
ISS2. The result was that in IS8S the construction of the 
wing in Sudder Street was commenced, and in 1S91, Mr. 
TJuirston. who was then officiating for Dr. Watt, the Repor- 
ter on Economic Products, found Iiimself in a position to 
remove t<« the new building all the collections of economic 
pT'oducts, artware and ethnology. The art gallery itself 
was opened to the public in September, ls92 and the ethno- 
logical gallery in -lanuary, lsi):5, ])ut the economic court 
was not opened to the public till several years later, viz in 
1901, when Sir George Watt, the head of this section, retired 
and was succeeded by I\Ir. T. H. Burkill now Director of the 
Botanical Gardens at Sinarapore. 

The -Museum which, as we have seen, had originally 
started with the zoological and archaeological sections had 
thus had engrafted upon it. in course of time, the economic 
and art section, «hile tlie eo!lectif)nN in the possession of 
the Geo]f)gical JJepartment occupied a .<omewhat anomalous 
and undefined position. The time had no« evidently arrived, 
at which it wa-^ essential to secure the j)roper co-ordination 
of the institution a^ a whole and to <>nsure its harmonious 
growth in the future, that a comprehensive view of its scope 
and functions should be adopted. Con'-equently. in l!t(i4,Sir 
Herbert Risley, then Chairman of the Trustees, pioposed 
that the Museum might be divided into five sections, namely, 
zoological and ethnological, tjeological . archaeological, art, 
and industrial. This distribution idtimately received the 
.xanction of the Legislature in HMO. 

I have now dwelt briefly upon the hi.-tory of the exten- 
sion of the Museum buildings rendered necessary by the 
establishment of the new economic and art section, I sh.tli 
pafis on for a moment to a somewhat different asj)ect of oui' 
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activities. As early as 1SS9, tlie need for extended accommo- 
dation for work and study rooms in the zoological and 
archaeological sections made itself keenly felt. A proposal 
to construct rooms on the roof of the main building \\ as 
pronounced impracticable. Consequently, in 1891 the Board 
of Trustees pressed upon the Government of Bengal to 
fulfill their pledge to build an additional wing to the Museum, 
as it had agreed to do six years earlier. 

Three years later, the local Government consented to 
provide for the accommodation of the offices, studies, 
laboratories, and store-rooms of the Museum and of the 
Geological Survey of India ; this was accepted by the 
Trustee-* in satisfaction of all their outstanding claims. 
The building operations were commenced and carried on 
with a rapidity unknown in the annals of the Indian Museum, 
and in the following year the magnificent new east wing wa^ 
Citmpleted and was available for use as soon as the internal 
fittintrs could be provided 

The pressure upon the public galleries meanwhile con- 
tinued steadily to increase, and in 1904 a fresh .-scheme foi the 
extension of the ^Museum building on the Cliowringhee Road, 
which had been under prolonged consideration, took definite 
shape. The scheme was warmly welcomed by the govern- 
ment of Lord Curzon, and a handsome grant was generously 
provided to meet the cost of this extension. In 1911. this 
new wing of the .Museum was practically completed, and it< 
two lower floors wcrt^ fitted up ax public galleries ; the top 
floor of the recently erected ranee is utilized for the offices of 
the art and the archaeological sections, while that of the 
old building is arranged for use as laboratories, as offices of 
the zoological section, and. finally as a lecture hall for the 
whole institution. 

It is impossible within the time at my disposal to lay 
before the audience even a meagre account of the vast 
collections in the Indian .Museum. But I must attempt a 
i-apid survey of the various sources from which our collec- 
tions have l)een derived. The zoological collections have 
been derived mainlv from five different sources. In the first 
place, we have tlie original specimens collected by the 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal, mainly under the guidance of their 
energetic and devoted curator Edward Blyth. These possess 

an exceptional value as the original documents on which the 
descriptions of a very large number of Indian animals were 
based. 

In the second place, we have the collections made 
by the Surgeon-Naturalists on board the Royal Indian 
Marine Survey Ship ' Investigator,' the zoological work 
whereof was initiated at the instance of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in 1875. 

The first Surgeon-Katuralist was Dr. Arrastrons who 
held the post from 1S75-79, when he was succeeded by 
Dr. Giles. The latter was followed in 1888 by that distin- 
guished scientist, Colonel .\lcock, who subsequently became 
Superintendent of the Indian Museum. The • Investigator " 
collection is of unique importance, as we have here speci- 
mens of the Abyssal Fauna of the Indian Seap, the majority 
of which come from depths varyins; from 100 to 10(»o 
fathoms. 

In the third place, we have the invaluable collections 
made in connection with official frontier expeditions. The^e 
inchide specimens obtained on most of the important 
military and political expeditions that have taken jilace 
during the last forty years on the Northern and Eastern 
frontiers of the Indian Empire, from the Persian Boun- 
dary Commission of 1S70 to the .Abor Expedition of 
IHll. On most of tliese expeditions, a medical man was 
specially instructed to collect zoological specimens, and, with 
the exception of the Lassa F^xpedition (eu[5hemistically 
called the Tibet Frontier Commission of MX)."}), the majority 
of the specimens collected have been deposited in the Indian 
.Museum. It is a hopeful sign that on the occasion of the 
Abor Expedition, a zoologist was officially de])utcd to collect 
specimens and information regarding tlie fauna and anthro- 
pology of the country traversed. 

In the fourth place, private donors, too numerous to be 
individually mentioned, have ungrudgingly enriched our 
collections ; but 1 cannot allow the present occasion ,to j)as.-s 
without special mention of the names of two distingui>he(l 
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oliicers of tht- Geological Surs ey, whose contributions are of 
abiding value, I mean Ferdinand 8toliczka and William 
Blanfoid. 

In the fifth place, we are indebted to several of our 
officers for the contribution of valuable specimens to our 
collections. Two of our Superintendents. Dr. Anderson and 
Dr. Alcock, accompanied military <<r political ex})editions 
beyond the frontier as doctors and naturalists, the former on 
two expeditions to Yunnan in 1868 and 1875. and the latter 
on the Pamir Boundary Commission in ls9(j; while our 
Assistant Superintendent, Mr. Kemp, joined the Abor E.x- 
pedition of 1911 in the sole capacity of naturalist These 
scientific workers made the fullest use of their exceptional 
opportunities, and the collections thus secured have proved 
to be of unique value ; while the increased facilities for 
scientific toiu's latterly afforded to the members of our 
zoological staff has helped us greatly to make notalile addi- 
tions to our collection, more particularly of aquatic animals. 

Wlien we turn to our geological collections,' we find that 
tiiey liave been derived mainly from two sources. We have, 
in the first place, specimens collected by the members of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in the old days, and in the second 
place, the specimens collected by the officers of the (Geological 
Survey since its foundation in 1851. Tlie history and de- 
velopment of this department have [jroceeded generally on 
the same lines as those of the zoological collections. But there 
is this fundamental difference lietween the two cases, that the 
geological collections represent the result of a continuous 
policy supported by a comparatively large scientific stati. 
and, as a consequence, the geological collections are even 
uuire adequately representative of the Indian Empire and its 
frontiers than the zoological collections. t must not. 
however, venture upon even a suj)erficial survey of the 
contents of the geological collections, as that would practi- 
cally imply an attempt to write a history of the operations of 
the Geological Survey of India during the last sixty years. 

1 Ir the Oeolopical Section of the Museum the Trustees rnerel.%- po-se-~ 
visiting powers, wliioh they assumed in 1910. 
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We next come to our archaeological collections, which 
are of unquestioned value to every serious student of Indian 
antiquities. The most considerable, and possibly the ino-^t 
attractive, portion of the specimens still consist* f)f the 
statues, sculptured >tone-. inscriptions and coins collected by 
the members of the .Asiatic Society of Bengal or presented 
to that Institution by investigators in all parts of the 
countrv, before tlie estaljlishment of the Indian Museum as 
a separate institution maintained from the ]3ubiic fund-. 
Every student of Indian antiquities, who has in any degrt"" 
made himself familiar with the contents of the ■ A-iatick 
Ke-earches" and of the 'Journal of the Asiatic Society" 
will recollect tiiat tlie name, of many early contributor-; art- 
closely connected with tlie specimens lent by tlie Society to 
the Indian ]\Iuseum and now locaterl in its building-. Ot this 
<listinguislied band of contributors, the name of (Jener.il 
.\le.\ander < 'uiminghani ,-taud> out pre-eminent: and to him 
we owe the removal and preservation of tlie Bliarut .'^tui)a 
Railj now one of tlie tine.-t atul most interesting evi-tiuk' 
relics of early Indian architecture. It i- only iiece-saiy to 
add that since tJie archaeological Ncction \\a- placed unch-r 
the Director ( Jencral of Archaeology in I'tlo, many valuable 
Cf)ins, statue.-j and f)t!ier objects of interest have been de- 
posited in Calcutta , amongst these, j)0ssibly the most notable 
addition to our collection consists of two stone Htrure-. of .i 
bull and a lion re-pectively, which date from the time 
of Asoka, and now stand erected at the entrance to the 
Museum. 

Before I leave the archaeological collection-;, I cannot 
but make a passing reterence to our e.xtensive collection of 
coins, many of them lent by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
which were fh'st catalogued by Mi'. ('. J. Rorigf^rs aufl have 
only recently been exhaustively described ' by such c(jnij)etent 
numismatists as Mr. Vincent Smith and -Mr. Nelson Wright. 

Our industrial collections also are of exceptional imf)or- 
tance and form an extremely interesting group of objec^ts. 
Some of these are specimens of industrial arts collectefl bv 

• At least on*' othcT vnlutn© of tht* recent frttaloi'ue is .->f ill tf> Mppear. 
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the members of the Asiatic Society; but, as I have already 
indicated, a substantial portion of tliese exhibits was trans- 
ferred to tlie Museum only after the close of the Calcutta 
Exhibition of 1883-84. 

Until quite recently, the etlmological collections also 
were included in the economic section ; they comprise wea- 
pons, implements, clothing, and other articles used by the 
various Indian tribes and races, and also life-size models of 
typical individuals of the*e tribes which were carefully pre- 
pared on the occasion of tlie Calcutta Exliibition. Some of 
the models of mechanical appliances can be traced as 
far back as 1S2S, while a collection of Javanese weapons is 
said to have been presented to tlic Asiatic Society at an even 
earlier period by Sir Stamford KalHes, who was British 
Governor of Java in ISlo. Perhaps the most notable single 
addition to this collection is the fine set of [ndian musical 
instruments presented by our distinguished fellow-citizen 
liaja Sir Sourindra Mohun Tagore. 

Finally, we have the art collections, which have a 
history entirely different from that of the exhibits in the 
other sections Some of tliese were transferred from the 
Industrial Section as recently as 1910, but a very consider- 
able proportion is the property of the Government of Bengal 
and owe their preservation to the energy and enthusiasm of 
successive Principals of the Calcutta Scho il of .\rt : this 
ob.servation applie-; with >pe.ial appropriateness to the 
pictures, wliioh were selected priii'^ipallv by Mr. E. B. Havell 
and Mr. Percy Brown. 

There is only one other aspect of our activitie-^ to which 
I propose to invite your attention, namely, the distinguished 
part taken by this institution in the noble cause of tiie 
advancement of knowledge. It would be ditticult to over- 
estimate tlie importance of tiie biological and geological 
research strenuously carried out by our officers, though it is 
by no ra«>ans easy to assign, except in the ea<e of zoology, 
the precise share of credit for such work to the Indian 
Museum as distinct tnuu the related -^cientitic departments 
of Government. It may !»> maintaint^d, without risk of 
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contradiction, tJiat all the research work not only in zoology 
and geology but also in meteorology and archaeology, now- 
undertaken by different Government Departments, owes its 
origin in the activities of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, ;ind 
for many years the Museum in the rooms of the Society was 
the chief centre of such work in this country The study 
and investigation of Applied Science, more particularly 
Hotany and Chemistry, also had a similar origin. 

The history of the development of the different sections 
of the Museum, since they came under our control, has, 
however, been so varied that it is only in zoology that it is 
possible to establish a claim for aziything approaching a 
monopoly for the Indian Museum. The geological section, 
from the time of the foundation of the Geological Survey, has 
been incorporated there^'sith ; the economic or industrial 
section lias always been associated with tlie office of the 
Reporter on Economic Products to the Government of India, 
or, as he is now designated, the Economic Botanist to the 
Botanical Survey ; the archaeological collections have been 
lent to the Director General of Archaeology in India. 

The zoological section, on the other hand, has never been 
amalgamated at any time with an Imperial Survey Depart- 
ment, though we are now within measurable distance of the 
official recognition of the undoubted claims of zoology as a 
science pie-eminently u.seful and important, and of the 
foundation at no distant date of an fmperial Zoological 
Survey The result of the position thus accidentally held in 
the past by tJie zoological section has been that the 
research work accomplished by our officers in this depart- 
ment is embodied in the long series of monograjihs and in 
the periodical publications issued by the 'i'rustees of the 
Indian .Museum. The " Records (jf the Indian Museum/" 
which constitutes a Journal of Indian Zoologv, has now 
reached its ninth volume, while the " Memoirs," of v\ Iiich four 
volumes Jiave been hitherto pubhshed, include many original 
papers of ^ir^t-rate importance, embodying tlie result of 
much patient and laborious investigation. The highly tech- 
nical nature of these publications has served effectually tr> 
conceal their contents from the public, who are apt to judire 
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of the importance of a Museum solely from the specimens 
exhibited in the public galleries ; but it is a source of lei^iti- 
mate pride and satisfaction to all interested in the future 
development of our work that the excellence of the original 
investigations carried out by our officers has spread the 
reputation of this Institution far and wide, into every centre 
where the knowledge of zoology is cultivated, and its claims 
as a science fittingly recognized. 

I have now placed before you what, I am afraid, cannot 
but be described as a somewhat imperfect history of the 
foundation and growth of the Indian Museum ; I have nar- 
rated to you, how a century ago a small band of scholars, 
engaged in the study of the history, languages and antiquities 
of this country and determined upon the investigation of its 
natural products, laid the foundation for a Museum in this 
city, entirely with the linaited private means at their dis- 
posal; how it took the ruling authorities thirty years to 
realize their undoubted responsibilities in this direction, not- 
withstanding persistent and of t-repeated reminders ; and how 
once the duties of the Government in this matter were fully 
appreciated, arrangements were readily made for the estab- 
lishment and gradual development of an Imperial Museum 
worthy of the Metropolis of the Indian Empire. 

I naturally feel tempted at this stage to ask myself, 
whether the institution thus founded, developed, and nur- 
tured has fulfilled its mission. I have no desire on the 
present occasion to enter upon an exhaustive discussion of 
the true functions of a Museum in relation to the community 
at large ; but a brief consideration of the question may not 
be entirely useless. It is now generally recognized that a 
Museum is an institution for the preservation of those objects 
which best illustrate the phenomena of Nature and the works 
of Man, for the utilization of these in the increase of know- 
ledge, and for the culture and enlightenment of the people. 
A National or Imperial Museum must, consequently, be 
equipped adequately for the fulfilment of three principal 
functions; viz. first, for the accumulation and preservation 
of specimens such as form the material basis of knowledge 
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in the Arts and Sciences •. secondly, for the elucidation and 

investigation of the specimens so collected and for the diffu- 
sion of the knowledge acquired thereby ; and, thirdly, to 
make suitable arrangements calculated to arouse the interest 
of the public and to promote their instruction. 

As regards the first two of these functions, the Indian 
Museum ha^ no reason to r<-proach itself. We have taken 
adequate steps for purposes of record; that is. to preserve, 
for future comparative and critical study, the material upon 
which investigations have been made in the past, or which 
may confirm, conect. or modify the results of sucli studies. 
We have also taken measures for the advancement of learn- 
ing, inasinucli as we liave aided learned men in t-ie work of 
extending the boundaries of knouledee by affording tlicn^ 
the use of material for investigation, labriratories. libraries 
and appliances. Xorhave we been .slow to stimulate oricdnal 
work in connection with our own collections and to j)ioinote 
the publication of the results reached by our investieatord. 

But I regret to confess, with a feeling of disappointment, 
that when I examine the history of the Indian Museum from 
the point of view oi its tliird function as a pos'-ible powerful 
instrument for the instruction of the public, I cannot ';ay 
that the fullest measure of success has been achieved. In so 
far as this third function is concerned, the Museum may be 
regarded, first, as an adjunct to the cla-<s room and the 
lecture room; secondly, as a Imreau of information; and 
thirdly, as an institution for the culture of tlie people. A 
considerable measure of succc-ssful work has been accom- 
pHslied in each of the^ic directions, within the limited means 
at our disposal ; but these aims are matters of vital impor- 
tance for the promotion r>f which further determined effort 
must be made. 

If we desire to furnish to the advanced or professional 
student J materials and opportunity for hdioratory training; 
if we desire to aid the teacher of elementary, secondary, or 
technological knowledge in expounding to his |)upils tlie 
principles of Art, Nature and History; oiu- scientitic stalT 
must be materially strengtiiencd ; it wovild t)e dis^^strous to 
the success of the Indian Museum as an instrument for tlie 
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Advancement of Learning if our officers were seduced from 
their legitimate work of extending the boundaries of know- 
ledge. 

Again, it is unquestionably our duty to do our best 
for the culture of tlie pulilic, tlirough the display of attrac- 
tive exhibition-series, well-planned, complete, and accurately 
labelled: and thus to stimulate and broaden the minds of 
those who are not engaged in scholarly research. 

Here also, for lack of funds, we have not been able to 
arrange our public galleries a-; effectively as those of the 
great iluseums of England. Amej'ica and other civilized 
countries. But I am bound to observe that the extent of 
our effort in this direction ha- not alway-j been correctly 
apjn'eciated, and the numerous guide-books whicli have been 
ijrepared from time to time with considerable labour, have 
not very often received the recognition they deserve. 1 
desire, consecjuently . to emphasize the urgent need for the 
improvement of our public galleries, and, generally . for the 
adoption of all necessary means to enable us to fuliil ade- 
([uately oui' function as one of the most powerful agencies for 
the culture of the public and for the instruction of the 
advanced or professional .student. For this purpose, we can 
confidently claim the assistance, not merely of tlie Govern- 
ment, but also of the generous and enlightened aristocracy 
throughout the country. It is not cr<'ditable to us that the 
Indian Museum should occupy the singular position of a 
great institution of which the paramount claims upon the 
community at large sliould scarcely if ever have been duly 
recognized. Wc have never lacked a constant succession of 
distinguished workers, and it is a matter of legitimate pride 
and satisfaction to all of us tiiat the interests of the Museum 
are entrusted to a band of devoted and enthusiastic investi- 
gators, amongst wIkuu we are at preseut able to count 
scholars of the stamp of .Mr. Hayden. Mr. Hooper, Dr. 
Spooner, Mr, Percy Hrown, Major (Jase, and last but not 
least Dr. Annandale, wlio has l)een most unfalteringly jeal- 
ous to maintain the liigh tradition of the institution. 

The ^accomplishment of our work is safe in their hands ; 
what tliey require is ad*>quate funds for tlie full development 
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of the institution, as also genuine recognition of their labours, 
not only by the State but also by the educated and cultured 
public. 



CHAPTEE II. 



THE AXTHROPOLOGWAL COLLECTIOXS. 

The study of anthropology, to use the term in its widest 
sense, was encoura(?ed by Sir William Jones under several 
headings in his inaugural address to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, and it is probable that many of the specimens that 
had already accumulated in the Society's possession when 
Dr. Wallich wrote proposing tlie formation of a regular museum 
would now come under this heading. In the Asiatick Re- 
searches for 1814 there is a reference to the presentation 
by Mr. J. Brown of a " set of side arms belonging to the 
inhabitants of Xepaul, consisting of one cutlass, a knife and 
a steel and flint for striking lire, in a leathern case," and to 
various gifts including " a brass standish and pen case " from 
Mr. Robert Home, the artist. Some of these objects are still 
in the Museum, in which a set of Javanese knives and 
daggers said to have been presented by Sir Stamford Raffles 
is also preserved. 

Unfortunately, as is so often the case in old museum 
collections, a large proportion of the oldest specimens have 
lost their vahie owing to the fact that they w ere not properly 
labelled at the time they were received, or that the labels 
have since been lost. An interesting little book or rather 
portfolio of lithographs published in 1S2S enables us, how- 
ever, to trace some specimens. This work bears the title 
"Asiatic Museum Illustrated. Part I. Comprising Figures 
of all the Models that were presented to the Museum by Miss 

Tvtler By Messrs. Savignhac and Pearson"'. 

.\pparcntly Part II was never issued. Part I includes a 
pcii'trait of Sir William Jones, a drawing of the Asiatic 
Siicieiy's rooms in Park Street (reproduced as the frontispiece 
of this volume) and figures of a number of models of Indian 
implements, appliances, conveyances and buildings, made 
under tke supervision of Miss Tytler, a relative of the well- 
known naturalist, Colonel R. C. Tytler. A few of these 
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models still exist and others evidently formed tlie prototypes 
of models on a larger scale constructed at a later date. 

In 1S38 the rooms in which the Asiatic Society's collec- 
tions were preserved were described as '• damp, dark and 
dirtv," and it was to remove this reproach that the Society 
first appointed a curator. About this time a large propor- 
tion of the older specimens evidently disappeared. In ls49 
Dr. Rf) jendra Lala ilittra was commissioned to produce a cata- 
logue of the " curiosities '" in the posses.sion of the Society, all 
objects not included under the headings " Zoological " and 
''' Geological" being so classed. 

This catalogue enumerated 7 busts, SI pictures, l.'Jd wea- 
pons, 190 manufactured objects of industrial service, 41 raw 
economic products, m musical instruments, 370 imacres of 
bras.s and stone, 32 architectural objects, and a series of 
inscriptions and manuscript.*. 

In 1868 the catalogue was revised in manu-cri[)t and the 
following figures were given : — 

Armour and weapons . . . . :!7o 

Manufactured industrial objects . . 72.1 
Raw economic products . . . . ."),"> 

Musical instruments . . . . ns 

Images of brass and stone and archi- 
tectural objects .. _ t;4| 

It was also noted that a larire number of sne'cimcn^ ob- 
tained before 1S4!J had been lost. Xo difference u as drawn 
at the time between ethnological and arch;eological speci- 
mens. The two allied branches of st-ience were. howev(>r. 
distinguished when the specimens were removed to t!>e exist- 
ing museum buildings. 

Dr. John Anderson took a great interest in the ethno- 
logical specimens lianded over by the Asiatic Societv and was 
anxious that the section of etimology should be ade((uatelv 
reprc-ented in the new jnuseiim. In his first Annual Ib-iiort 
(January. 1.^67) he say.■^ : — 

It til.' Kthiioloi;) nl IikIih td Iji' ]llM-Ii'a!ri| li,,, ( ;,i IJ, .|-|,.- ,,| ,|„, 
new iuiildin.t,' .-IK ii !.m(1iiiu- till,.' should liiiv.- ir- plii mi-uI IVatiin- 
rray.-d hy nuil.' and Iriinl,. ciaiiiii aial pi-h,-,. In ciil.'.iir. .1 la-i. 

taken tr(jui lil'i'. .-uid it- ih/atuiii di-jincatc-d li\ d,,. (ddthiiif; i.l ih,. 
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rribc, and by it- iiiiiiiiit.icturo-i wlit'tlier tor liou~eholil puipo^f-. iisjri- 
ciiltiir(.'. tlie cliiise. dfteiii-e, ornament, amn-omoiit or reliftidu- W(jr~lii[). 

From 1S6») onwards presentations of ethnological speci- 
mens continued to be added to the collections and were ac- 
kno\yledged in the Annual Reports of the Museum. These 
included several objects from the Andamans, such a-^ a 
dancing-board, food-dishes, a landing-net and fish-basket, 
bottles and Hints : also Xaga spears and bows ; a Bhutia 
trumpet and leaf sandals ; famine-foods ; a model of a Ceylon 
canoe : Garo cloths : ornaments and arms from Chittagong, 
Cox's Bazar, Xagpur. Burdwan. North Arrakan and the 
Midnapore Sonthals. 

In ISTo a large collection of musical instruments wa-i 
presented by Rajah Joteiidra Mohun Tagore, Babu Sourindro 
3Iohun Tagore and ^Mahrani Sarnoraoyia. .Many of these had 
been sent to the London Rxhibiticm of I'^li. and were ulti- 
mately presented to the Indian Museum in commemoration of 
the visit paid to Calcutta by His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales (Edward VTI). 

During this year the ethnological specimens were for- 
mally transferred to the iluseum from the Asiatic Society, 
but the cases and fittings were not ready for them until some 
years later. In lS7.*<-7!) the Annual Report states : — 

Tin; l.i-r (it tlif iiriLriiKil LTi-.-iui ii' iw liciiiu; laid nut on the Etluu)- 
l()<.'\ ( (,illfi'\ . Imr rlic <iim tiilN -o far -lion of wliat unnti'd tlinf flu^ 
(•it~i'- inidiT I oiistrucnou w ill u<it adinit of tin- imm-s Ihmmu arransipd jind 
till' (liilli'i y ii]ii'ni.'d t<i the public. 

In ISSO-Sl the Superintendent reported; — 

Ali'vvia-i'- wcri' siijiplicil tM t]f KtlinnlofTii-al Callciy t lirn' year- 
airo. bul a- tdcv ni'i-c i|iiiti' iii-utlii irnt fur tlie |)urpo-i>v lor wlni-li the 

( iallfPy liail Ic'.Mi -I'! apart, no atrcinpr lui~ been uiadr m airaiiui' tlif' 
cxi^tniL; collrcri'in^ wliicli li.ni- 1 u .■-inipi\ ^t(llrd in tlic-i' ca-i'-. 

Next vear (ls^l-S2) the Trustees were supplied with 
Ks. .-)(), ()(»!) for new fittings With this sum the large gallery 
intended for the ethnological coUectiims v.a< fitted up 
witli cases and was ready to receive the objects for the 
e.vliibition of whicli it liad so long been reserved. But a 
further delay prevented the arrangement of the ethnological 
collections. On tlie completion of the fittings the Industrial 
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and Arts Exhibition of Calcutta was being organized, and at 
the request of the Lieutenant-Governor the empty gallery 
was temporarily placed by the Trustees at the di.-<po'^al of tht- 
Exhibition Committee. Dr. Anderson took the opportunity 
on this occasion to speak in the Annual Report on the 
neglect of the subject in India : — 

The siil'ject of Etlmolngy in many ot ir- department-; lia- liardly 
been touched, when we eousider the exh.in-tive manner in which tlie 
.-cionce i.'! handled hy th.; great ^lu-oum- ot tlie leadiiiil ca])ital« nt 
Europe, -omc of which can already hoa-r of more complete eollcctioii- 
of ethnologv of India than the Calcutta .Mu-euni ir-cit 'I'lic (iovfrii- 
inent- of Au^crui, Germany and Ttalv have specially ilcputeil capable 
t;tlinoh)s;i^t^ to IndiA to collect olijcct* for th(> Museum- of Vienna, 
Berlin. Dresden and t'loivnce ; France already po— .c-«es the mo~f un- 
rivalled ethnoloLiicil collection m the worlil. In a t<-\v vear- Snutli 
KcnsinfftoP- .Museum will al-o hav better illn^tr irion- ot cia-tain il.-paiT- 
ments of ethnolo<;\- than thi^ Mu^cinn. bccau-c an otliccr ha~ li.-i n 
recently specially deputeil to i-ollccr specimen- dt Indian art- and othi-r 
kindred olijcct^ lor that m-tifnfion. A yi-ar or eicditecn month- would 
-iutiice to overtake a con-idcralili- ji-htimh <,( India Thi- v.iliii' oi -ni-h a 
<-ijllectioii from a jmrcly icienntii- a-pi 'T wnuld be inc-tiinablc, uhdc tin- 
lifi;ht it would throw ou tlie lialnr- and cu-toiu- of the people, rheir ijiaile 
ot civilization and on the .-tndv of ait atnoinj;' them wnuld be n| the 
hi<;he^t v.ilue to the -tafe. 

What Dr. Ander.s()n wrote more than thirty years ago 
is still true, notwitli^tandiiig tlie existence for >ome ye-irs of 
an official Ethnographical Survey of India. 

After the Calcutta Exhibition riome of the tcmporarv 
buildings on the south of the Museum were made available 
for the collection-; of the Bengal F^conoinic Musoum, and the 
ethnological objects and various donation-; of industrial 
articles presented by foreign exhibitors. These formed a 
subsidiary ^luseum. In 1 8S,5-S6 the ethnological collections 
were made over to the newly-a[)poiiite(l officer in eliargc of 
the Bengal Economic Museum and tlie combined economic, 
ethnological, art and industrial collections belonging to the 
Government of Bengal were handed over to the Trustees of 
the Indian Museum on 1st April, 1887. 

At this time the ethnological collections were exhil)ited 
in the masonry buildings forming part of the (juadrangle of 
the old St. Paul's School, and more lately oceujiind bv the 
Fiengal Secretariat Press. I'hey were well protected, but f(»r 
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the most part were very crowded in small rooms and passages 
and were very incomplete. Until additional protected space 

was available, it was not possible to complete them or arrange 
them in a more satisfactory manner, so as to give readily a 
good general idea of the principal races and tribes inhabiting 
the different parts of India and more particularly of Bengal 
and Assam, their ways of living and indigenous arts or 
manufactures. 

Mr. (now Sir Alexander) Pedler was in charge of the Eco- 
nomic and Art Museum from 1S84, and in the Report for 
1886-87 makes the following remarks on the state of the 

ethnological collections : — 

Tlii^ collection (K'cupios a >erie> ot five rooms to the -outli of the 
^lu^eiun biulilinsj;-, totrether with an enclosed veniudiili ruimiui; aloiia; 
tlieiii ; also It occupies two large lialls to the -iouth-east ut the huihliiig^ 
ii"av the tank, and la>tly a lartie t('ni[)orary hall to the ea-t ot two shed~. 

'I'iie ethnological collection now m the Nfuscum consist- i>t two 
<Ii-tinci collection-. The Hrst wa- made for the Calcutta International 
l-Xhiliitioii Lu 16So-84. while the second -was that rormerlv under the 
Tru-tee- ol tiie Indian Mu-eum. but wa- handed over to the Ei'onomic 
Mu-eum in l>iX-< 'I'he-e collection^ have hi'en aniali^amated to a certain 
f'Xteiit. hut 111 -iich a way that the two collections can be at once di-tin- 
•,'ui-hcd by tlieir labels. 

The ethnohimc.il collection l)cloim;in£,' to the Bengal (TOvernmeiit 
iiuinbered 'ISIT. while the collection handed over by the [mjiorial ilu-enm 
e\tended to about 070U -jieeiiiien-, or t>ol7 ill all. 

At length, in ISSS, the Government of Bengal was able 
to commence the construction of the new building wliicli it 
had in Iss2 undertaken to erect Tlie wing was finished in 
18!tl, and the removal of the collections of the Economic and 
Art Stcticm was commenced; the Ethnological Oallery wa* 
opened to the public on Jaiuiarv 1st. 189:1. It is situated in 
the north-east wing of the ^luseum buildings and has an 
area of T.WA square feet. 

The combined collections were at first arransed geosra- 
phicallv. Life-sized figures or models of somi" particular 
trib(> or of the pojiulation of a particular part of India were 
placed ill the central ca^es. while olijects such as arms, im- 
plements, chithes, ornaments, domestic utensils, musical 
instruments and articles connected with religious observances 
of th(> same people were placed in wall-cases opposite. The 
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ethnology of the Andaman and Nicobar I^hxnd-. Burma, 
Lower Bengal, Darjiling, Chittagong and Chutia Natrunr 
was particularly well repiesented in this manner ; but con- 
siderations of space made it impossilile to keep to the 
arrangement. 

The models of racial types are still perhaps the most popu- 
lar feature of the gallery. They were prepared for tlic 
Calcutta Exhibition under the s.upervi'-ion of the late Sir 
Herbert Risley and are believed to give a very accurate repre- 
sentation of the physical proportions of the different tril^es 
of Northern India. The clothes, weapons, etc. are in most 
cases actual specimens. The whole series has recentlv been 
repaired by the son of the man who made the original ca^ts. 

The collection as a whole is now very crowded, and ajiart 
from the public gallery little storage-space is available. For 
some years it has been felt that the objects should be 2iven 
more space in the show-cas(s, in \diich a more intelligent 
display should be made, and scientiru alU arranged compara- 
tive exhibits shown, a> well as general and creot'raphical ones, 
with explanatory labels. 

in lit 11 the ethnological collection-: were transferred 
from the Industrial to the Natural History Section, and the 
latter a.ssumed the othcial style of ."Zoological and Anthro])0- 
logical Section. Anthropology wa< thus retmited. for the 
valuable collection of human skulls, made chieflv bv the late 
Dr. John Anderson, had remained under the direct care o! 
the Supeiintendent, while a set of the well-known modeU of 
faces, hands and feet prep.tred in India and Central Asia l)y 
the Schhgintweits had l)een transferred to the Industrial. f)i', 
as it was called at the time, the Kconomic Section. 

The skulls have never been exhibited to tlic public, they 
are now systematicallv arranL^ed in a small room situated at 
the end of the Bird (Jallery. With them is a large series ..t 
human pelve-^. Unfortunately, although these latter bone< 
are all carefully numbered, the regisfcM- to which the luunbers 
refer has long been missing and consetiuently the pnxi ikuh; 
of tlie s])ecimens cantiot '.k- traced, so that, unlike the skulls, 
they have little scientific value. 
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When the ethnological collections were placed under the 
present head of the zoological section, himself a student of 
anthropology, it was hoped that a rapid growth both in tiie 
number of specimens and in the work undertaken upon them 
would become po*sil)le ; but the staff of the new section (four 
scientific men) proved all too small even for the increase that 
took place at the same time in the zoological work. 

Within the last ten years tlicre have been but tv\'0 
important accessions, namely tlie collection made in the 
course of the Abor Expedition of 1911-1912 by Mr. >S. W. 
Kemp and Mr. J. Coggiu Brown, and the magnificent series of 
Japanese and Bengali musical instruments presented at the 
beginning of 1914 by Raja Sir Sourindro Mohun Tagore in 
commemoration of the centenary of the Museum and as a 
proof of his loyalty to the Crown. 

The Abor collection includes specimens of the somewhat 
scanty implements, clothing, uteii-^ils, etc., of one of the 
most interesting tribes on the Xorth-East Frontier of India, 
and in particular of the curious bronze ])o\\U wliicli tlie Abors 
procure from the confines of Tibet and use as a kind of 
currency or emergency fund. Many of the objects included 
in the collection are illustrated in Sir George Duft-Sutherlanrl- 
Dunbar's account of the ethnology of the Abors published 
in 1914 in the Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The late Raja Sir Sourindro Mohun Tagore whose inter- 
est in and knowledge of Indian music in all its phases had 
a world-wide reputation, presented, with other members of 
his family (p. 2.}), to tlio .Museum nearly forty years 
a"o a collection of Indian instruments that rendered the 
collection as a whole perhaps more complete in this direction 
than in anv other. His recent donation includes the com- 
plete set of instruments prepared in IsTo for the Bengali 
band that played before King Edward VII when he vi.sited 
Calcutta as Prince of Wales. It also includes a set of Japa- 
nese instruments presented to the Raja by His Imperial 
.Majesty the late Emperor of Japan. As many of the Japa- 
nese musical instruments jirobably had their origin in India. 
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this gift is of peculiar interest. Mr. Stewart Culin, who i-* 
making a study of the Japanese court ceremonies, tells us 
that the set, although clearly made for tlie purjjose of pre- 
sentation, includes a copy of at least one very archaic type 
of stringed instrument. 

It is not possible to claim for either the ethnograpliical 
or the strictly anthropological collections that they have ever 
formed the basis of research in the same manner or to the 
same extent as the zoological collections have done. Never- 
theless, many of the specimens were presented in the old 
days on being described in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal : it is greatly to be hoped that the utili- 
zation of the Abor collection in connection with Sir George 
Dunbar's paper may initiate a revival of tlie practice. 

Many of the skulls were sent to Scotland some years ago 
and described by Sir William Turner in his -'Contributions 
to the Craniology of the People of the Empire of India,"' 
published in th^ Transactions of tlie Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, vol<. XXXIX, XL and XLV : while a complete 
descriptive catalogue of the collection was prepared in 1909 
in Calcutta by Mr. B. A. fJupte and issued by the Ethno- 
graphical Survey of India, wliich placed a large number of 
copies at the disposal of the Trustees for distribution to their 
regular correspondents. 

The hrst requisite for increase in the utility of the 
etlinological gallery is the preparation of careful descriptive 
catalogues, whicli will teach not only ethnologists abroad, 
but also those connected with the Museum, something about 
the specimens. Proposals for the compilation of an a'counl 
of the musical instruments have long been under considera- 
tion, but, so far, the difficulty of obtaining the .services 
of an editor with both the necessary exj)ert knowledge and 
tlie net-'essary leisure has proved insuperable. Until a special 
scientific officer who can devote his v iK)le time to anthro- 
pology is appointed in charge of the gallery, there seems 
to be little hope of any great advance. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SECTION. 

After the completion of the first block of Museum 
buildings, the authorities of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
made over their entire collection of antiquities to the Trus- 
tees of the Museum, with the exception of inscribed copper 
plates and coins. The collection, as it stood in 1876. although 
important, was not a very complete one. The remains of the 
Bharhut stupa were not included in it ; there were not more 
than a dozen Indo-Greek sculptures from Gandhara, and there 
were but few mediaeval sculptures from Bihar. The most 
important groups in this collection were : — 

I. Sculptures from Ma thura. These included the Silenus 
group discovered by Colonel Stacy, the unique image of 
Hercules fighting with the Lion, a number of inscribed pillar 
bases of the Indo-Scythian period, and one or two fine Buddhist 
images of the Gupta period. With the exception of the 
Silenus group, all Mathura sculptures in the Society's collection 
were presented to it in 1S62 by the Hon. G. F. Edmonstone. 
then Lieutenant Governor of the North- Western Provinces. 

If. Sculptures from Sarnath. This series contained four 
elaborately carved stelae and a number of very fine Buddhist 
images of the Gupta period. The larger portion of this 
collection was received as a donation from Sir Alexander 
Cunningham in 1835-36. 

III. A collection of Brahmanical and Buddhist images 
from Java. Tliese were received by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal as presents from its members at various times, but as 
no record of their arrival or presentation can be traced, 
neither the actual dates of presentations, nor the names of 
the donors, except in one or two cases, can be ascertained. 

IV. A number of inscriptions on stones. 

The archaeological specimens received from the Asiatic 
Society vere placed in four rooms in the ground floor of the 
building. 
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Immediately after its foundation, the new Museum 

received three different collections fi'om the Archaeological 
Survey of India, through its Director-General, Sir Alexander 
Cunningham. These were : — 

(1) The remains of an ancient stupa and the railing 
around it from Bharhut, Xasjod State, Central India. 

( 2) A number of bas-reliefs of the Indo-Creek School of 
>^culpture 

(3) A collection of images and other antiquities found 
during the excavation of the temple courtyard of Bodh-Gaya. 

At the same time tlie .Museum received a collection of 
plaster casts of the l)as-reliefs in the cave-temples of Uda- 
yagiri and Khandagiri in Orissa. 

These additions to the collection of the Asiatic Snciety 
of Bengal mad" the new ^luseum the premier museum of 
Indian archaeology. Even now the remains of the Bharhut 
stupa. the collection of (4andhara sculptures, and the medi.e- 
val sculptures from Magadha are the most important col- 
lections in the Archaeolouical Section. 

At the >)eginning. all departments of the ^luseum were 
placed under Dr. J. Anderson, the First Superintendent. 
Tlie archaeolocical exhibits wei'e arranged bv him in the 
rooms set apart for archaeology on the ground-floor of the 
building. His arrangement was completed, and the archaeo- 
logical galleries thrown open to the public, in ISTs. 

Dr. .Anderson must have devoted a good deal of his time 
to archaeology. He had arranged the entire collection from 
Bharhut in one room, where he attempted to set up tlie 
different parts of the railing, and one of the gateways 
of the stupa, in their original ])Ositions.' In this work he 
was constantly helped l)y Sir .Alexander Tunninuhani, then 
Director-General of Archaeology in India, and the late 
Kaja Rajendra Lala .Mittra. The reconstruction of the rail- 
ing and gateway of the stupa involved tiie restoration in 

1 It ua.s appniciitly intnniled at lii'.,t to orout tiii> nulin;? "iitM'lc ],i tin.' 
ijuadiaiiylo o; the Mii^oiiin. rnuiKl ii lm!,'e piftal-tiof tlitit formerly irri'w ibrvt: 
Tlio ^t■al of tlif Tni-,te.-, tlio d.-^iirn of wlm-li is i. pi odnccd on iUl. titl.'-p.v,'.' 
ol thK book, i> (jflicvt'd to pcrpetii.itij tliu jiitciitioii iii i-tliL'V 
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many places of missing portions, whic'.i was very cleverly 
done in plaster. 

The specimens from Matliura. Sravasti. Anirawati. and 
the Gandhara sculptures were arranged in the second room, 
while the collections from Sarnath, Bodh-Gaya and otli-T 
places were placed in the long gallery '""n the south side of 
the Museum, 

After coiapletinff the arranpiement in th-^ archaeological 
galleries. Dr. Anderson ■^et himself to write a catalogue and 
handbook of the section, whidi was no ea-y ta-k, con^-iderincr 
that hitherto he had not studied Indian archaeology -eriously. 
The cataloaue compiled by him was published in ttto parts 
and remains to this day the mo-t reliable and accurate 
account of the arciiaeolosical collection^ of the Indian 
Museum His powers of observation were so keen that even 
wliere he has not succeeded in identifyin<r particular speci- 
mens his description of them has enabled others to do so in 
different parts of the world. Tlie catalogue was cnmjjleted 
in 1SS2 and published during the course of the ne.xt year. 
In its preface Dr. Anderson acknowledges the lielp which he 
obtained from prominent archaeologist* of iiis day. It can 
be gathered from it that prominent members of the Asiatic 
Society of Bciiiral, -^uch as Raja Hajendra Lala Mittra. and 
officers of the Azx-hacological Survey, sucii as Sir Alexuider 
Cunningham and the late J. 1) M. lleghir, took great interest 
in the newly formed IMuseum. The actual division of tlie 
contents of the Arcluieological Section into four departtnciits, 
{((} Asoka. (h) Indo-Scythian, (r) Gupta and (//) Muham- 
niadan with inscriptions, is, as Dr. Anderson Jiimself acknow- 
ledges, due to a suggestion (n-iudnally made by Sir Alexander 
Cunningham. 

The Asoka Gallery contained s|iecimcns of greater 
antiquity than the first century of the Christian Kra. These 
exhil)ited in the seconfl room, called tlie Indo-Scythian 
rjallery, extended in date over the Hrst two centuries after 
Christ. Tlie specimens of the ({upta gallery were more 
recent in date than tlie third century a.d Owing to the 
want of .♦pace certain objects liad to be displayed in this 
gallery which should have been kept apart by themselves. 
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for example, the finds from the cromlechs of South India 
and the extensive collection of stone implements. To Jlr. 
Beglar's suggestion was due the division of the entire collec- 
tion belonging to historical periods, apart from objects of 
Muhammadan origin, into two groups: Buddhist and Brah- 
manical. 

Dr. John Anderson retired in 18S6, and after his retire- 
ment there was no qualified officer on the staff of the Museum 
to look after the archaeological collections. During this period 
specimens continued to pour in from all parts of India. 

The coin collection was, however, started, to M-hich the 
Government contributed very largely from the proceeds of 
finds of treasure trove. 

Sir Alexander Cunningham had retired in 1885^ a year 
before Dr. Anderson, and with his retirement the last link 
with the past was cut off. He had entered the Indian Army 
in 1831, and during the earlier years of his stay in India 
was the constant companion of James Prinsep. During his 
long service in the army, he had contributed a number of 
valuable papers to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, mostly on topography and numismatics. After 
retiring from the army, and at an age when other men think 
of leaving India, he joined the appointment of Director of 
Archaeology, then newly created by Lord Canning. This ap- 
pointment was shortly abolislied by Lord Lawrence, and 
Cunningham returned to England to continue his researches 
in the hitherto unknown field of Indian numismatics. In 
1870 he again came to India, to assume the newly-created 
post of Director-General of Archaeology, which he held 
for fifteen years. RTe retired full of years and honours 
at the age of seventy. There was no department of Indian 
antiquities which his master hand had not touched, and 
everything he touched, he touched but to adorn. Even now 
in many subjects, he is still regarded as the leading authority. 
In the year of Dr. Anderson's retirement two other promi- 
nent members of the Board of Trustees. Dr. James Burgess 
and the late Raja Rajendra Lala iNIittra , also retired. 

During the six years that followed, the arolijieological 
collections were much neglected. New specimens wore 
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entered in the registers and numbered ; but descriptions, label- 
ling or fresh arrangement was impossible. In 1892, the 
Trustees appointed the late Babu Purna Chandra Mukherji 
as temporary archaeolocrist to the Museum. Purna Babu 
was mostly employed in collecting sculptures. In the same 
year the late Mr. C J. Rodgers, Honorary Numismatist to 
the Government of India, began a catalogue of the coins in 
the [Museum, wiiich \\a^ finalh' published in four parts. At 
this time the coin cabinet of the Museum contained no more 
than forty-two varieties. 

At this period of the Mti.seum"s existence Dr. A. F. R. 
Hoernle. Philoli)gieal Secretary fif tlie .Asiatir- Soeietv of Ben- 
gal, generally directed the policy of the Trustees in antit^ua- 
rian matters, and took great interest in the archaeological 
collections. He revised and corrected Cunningham's readings 
of the numerous votive inscriptions on the railing of the 
Bharliut sfcupa. which were published in a series of articles in 
the Indian Antiquary. 

In the following year the Government of Bengal decided 
to transfer the contents of the Museum founded by Mr. 
A. M. Broadley in Bihar to Calcutta, and Babu P. C. Mukherji 
was instructed to supervise their removal The entire col- 
lection of the Bihar Museum was added to that of the Indian 
.Ahiscum, and the material tluH collected formed the basis of 
Foucher's excellent treatises on Indian Buddhi>t icono- 
graphy. Even now the Indian Museum is the only mu.><eum 
in India where Buddhi<t iconography can be studied in detail. 
The l?ihar collection also contained a larse number of unique 
Hindu images; and if any one takes up the study of Hindu 
iconography seriously, he will have to rely mainly on the 
Bihar specimens in the Indian Museum. 

In June, ls04. tlic services of Babu P. C. Mukherji were 
dispensed with. Since his appointment tlie work done by 
him chiefly consisted of collection of sj)ecimens : very little 
was done towards their olassiHcation or rearrangement 

In ISO.") the Government of Bengal spent a large amount 
(>f money in preparing casts of all the known inscriptions of 
.Asoka. for the Indian Museum, and in .securing for it a large 
number of Gandiuira seulpture-< from a place called Loriyan- 
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Tangai. in the .Swat Valley. The addition of this (.•ollpction 
to the Museum raised it t") a very high rank among institu- 
tions which possess specimens of the Indo-l^reek school of 
sculpture. The casts of Asoka inscriptions were, at first, 
exhibited in a smill room, built for thi< purpose, to tlie 
south of the main building of the ^luseum. This room had 
to be demolished in 1 !•(>:} to make room for a new wing of 
the Museum, and the collection of casts was -stored in 
godowns. 

At this time the Trii-^tees felt the need of fresh arrange- 
ment and classification of the specimens in the Arcliaeological 
Section. The Government of India, in consultation with tlie 
late Hofrath Dr. (.'. Huhler, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Vienna, ap]iointed the late Dr. Thcodor Bloch 
as First Assistant to the Superintendent of the Inflian Musi-um 
in 1895. Hitherto, the first assistant had been a zoologist, 
but the Trustees, with the sanction of Government, decided 
to appoint a competent oriental scholar to this post. Dr. 
Bloch joined his appointment on the 3uth November, IsiHi, 
and began work in the archaeological salleries. He was thus 
occupied from the date of his appointment till HH»l. wdien he 
was appointed Archaeological Surveyor, Bengal Circle. Dur- 
ing this short period a good deal of scientific work was done 
in this section. Dr. Bloch left the railing of the Bharhut 
stupa as it had been arranged by Cunningham and Anderson, 
but he completely rearranged the sculptures in the Indo- 
Greek Court, in which Gandhara sculptures only were now 
placed. His identifications of many of the scenes from Bud- 
dha's life among Gandhara sculptures of this Museum were 
made long before the pubhcation of .M. A. Foucher's L'Art 
Greco-Bouddhique ". In the Gupta (iallery he adhered to 
Anderson's division of Brahmanieal and Buddhist sculptures, 
but he proceeded to rearrange the specimens in such a way 
as to make the idea of later Hindu and Buddhist pantheons 
clear even to the uninitiated. On the Buddhist side lie 
placed Mathura. Amarawati and Sarnath sculptures in the 
first three niches. He then proceeded to classify specimens 
from Bihar and Bengal. First of all we find image's of Bufl- 
dhas classified according to the different ])ositions of the 
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hands; next we find the Bodhisattvas : Avalokitesvara. Man- 
jiisn etc.. in their varying forms: such as iraagre.s with two 
hands, with four hands, and even with twelve hand.s. The 
next group, in order, are the various forms of Tara. and 
finally we have the terrible feyiale deities of later Buddhism, 
and Buddhist sculptures from Java. 

Oji the Brahmanical side we find that the first niche 
contains images of Suryya and two figures of Survyanara- 
yana. The next three niches contain images of different 
forms Oi Vishnu and his different incarnation-s. as well a^ 
those of the nine planets, which, very often, are found side 
by side on the same slab. After this, we come to the Saiva 
section, where we fintl imaees of Siva. Siva in conjunction 
with Vishnu, and tlie various forms of Durga or Parvati. 
The niche last Init one was reserved for Jaina sculpture-^, and 
the last of all contains a very rare collection of Hindu 
>eulptures from Java. In the last I'oora. the Tn.-.cri])tion 
(ialiery, the wall space was divided into two parts: one 
being devoted to Sanskritic inscriptions, while the other was 
devoted to .Arabic and Persian inscriptions. In the centre of 
the room .Muhammadan architectural specimen- from Crauv 
and other places were displayed. 

In H)0:{ the Asiatic Society of Bengal agreed to send its 
very fine collection of Indian coins to the ^luseum, as a per- 
manent loan. Having -^ecm-ed a liberal grant of money from 
the (Jovernment of India for the publication of catalogues of 
the couis in the cabinet of the .Museum and that of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Trustees took over the 
Society's collection of coins in 19!)4. Foreign coins and 
duplicates were not included in this catalogue, and have 
since been returned to the Society. The joint cabinet thus 
formed is one of the best collections of Indian coins. It was 
finally decided by the Trustees tliat Mr. V. A. Smith, I.C.S. 
(retired), was to undertake the first volume of the catalogue. 
Lt was to be divided into three parts and was to contain 
non-.Muhammadan coins. The remaining volumes of the 
catalogue were undertaken by Mr. H. X. Wright, I.CS.. 
who was permitted by the (;overnment of India to take up 
the work while on furlough in England. The second volume 
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was devoted to the coins of the prae-Muglial .Muliammadan 
dynasties and was to be divided into two parts ; the first part 
contained the coins of the Sultans of Delhi from the 12tli 
century to the 16th. and the second part, those of the various 
Muhammadan states which arose upon the ruins of the 
Empire of the Tughlaqs. The third volume was to he 
devoted entirely to the coins of the Mughal Emperors. The 
fourth volume was to contain the coins of various Muham- 
madan and Hindu states whioh came into existence upon the 
downfall of the ilughal Empire. 

The coins catalogued by ^Iv. V. A. Smith were returned 
in 1907, and those catalogued l)y Mr. H. X. Wriirht in the 
next \-ear. They were arranged in the safes by Babu Kakhal 
Das Banerji. At this time Babu Xilmoni Chakravartti 
compiled a catalogue of supplementary specimens in the 
Archaeological galleries. This catalogue was the basis of that 
subsequently pubhshed in the name of the late Dr. T. Bloch. 
who re- wrote the first part of it. 

Arrangements were in progress for s(jme time to create an 
Archaeological Section of the Museum and to transfer its 
control to the Director-General of Archaeology in India. 
In anticipation of this change, the Director-General placed 
the services of his excavation assistant at the disposal of the 
Trustees. The Archaeological Section was formally trans- 
ferred on loan to the Archaeological Survey in December, 
1910. At the same time the Trustees transferred the services 
of a gallery assistant to the Archaeological Department 
and agreed to the deduction of the pay of this officer, and 
also of the sum of Rs. 1200 for the purchase of anti(|uitie^ 
from their annual grant. 

During the first few months of its existence the work of 
the new Section was very much hampered for want of fund-<. 
Funds and the temporary staff were, however, .-anctifined 
))y Government in lyil. 

When the new wing of the Indian Museum was planned 
it was proposed that the ground floor should be occupied bv 
the Archaeological Section, the first flooi' by the Art Section, 
and the second floor by the offices ut both thesf sections. 
Shortly before the visit of Their Imperial Majesties, the 
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Trustees found it necessary to remove the Victoria ilemorial 
Collection, then temporarily housed in the Museum, from the 
front room of the first floor of the main building- The Director- 
General of Archaeology consented to the loan of the ground 
iioor of the new wing to the Trustees of the Victoria Memorial, 
temporarily, for the exhibition of their specimens, but reserved 
the space in the suspended galleries and the coin room for 
the use of the Archaeological Section. In the space thus 
allotted were showed the antiquities collected by Dr. (now Sir 
Aurel) Stein during his first expedition into Central Asia, the 
antiquities discovered by Dr. J. H. ^Marshall in the excavations 
of Bhita, and those collected by Rev. A. H. Francke in Indian 
Tibet. The collection of prehistoric stone and metal imple- 
ments of the Museum were also exhibited here. 

The arrangements were completed on the 30th of Decem- 
ber, and Their Majesties the King-Emperor and the 
Queen-Empress paid a visit to the Museum on the forenoon 
of 4th January. 1912. 

I'he entire coin collection was, about the same time, 
rearranged in the new coin room. The room itself has been 
constructed as a strong room, in which it is not necessary to 
keep the coins locked in safes. 

The exhibits of the Victoria Memorial having now been 
removed elsewliere, the gallery on the ground floor of tlie new 
winc' has been forraallv made over to this Section. A new 
arrangement of specimens on modern methods is shortly to 
be taken in hand. At the same time the additional space 
will make it possible to exhibit the finds made in recent 
excavations, or rather sucli of them as will be sent to 
Calcutta. 

In 1912 -Mr. .1. Coggin Brown of the Geological Survey 
of India undertook to classify and rearrance the collection of 
prehistoric stone and metal implements, and has compiled 
a catalogue of them. The publication of his catalogue, it is 
to be hoped, will make future investigation in Indian pre- 
historic archaeology more easy, f(U' reliable literature on this 
sul)ject is altogether wanting. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE ART SECT I OX. 

The Art Section of the [ndian Museum was constituted 
in its present form as recently as 1011, by the amalgamation 
for administrative purposes of the Artware Court, formerly 
included in the Economic Section, and the Bengal Govern- 
ment Art Gallery. 

The history of the Artware Court is discussed in chap- 
ter vi of this book in connection with that of the Industrial 
Section, with which it was once connected. The Government 
Art Gallery owes its origin to a hope expressed by the 
Viceroy (Lord Xorthbrook) in December. 1S74, when open- 
ing a temporary fine art exhibition in the Museum building, 
that a permanent art gallery would eventually be estab- 
lished in Calcutta. Sir Richard Temple, then Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, took steps to accomplish this object 
by leasing certain buildings and by obtaining contribu- 
tions in the way of works of art. The gallery was estab- 
lished in connection with the School of Art. It was opened 
on the 6th April, 1876 by Lord Xorthbrook. In 1877, the 
local Government recorded a Resolution directing a .sum of 
Rs. 10,000 to be budgetted for annually in the estimates of 
the Education Department on account of the Art Gallery, 
and appointing a Committee to assist the Principal of the 
School of Art with their advice and support in matters con- 
nected with the purchase of works of art for the Gallery 
out of the grant. In 1905. in connection with the scheme 
for the enlargement and improvement of the Indian ^luseum. 
it was proposed to amalgamate the art collections of the 
Museum with those of the Art Gallery. The combined 
collections were to be placed in charge of the Principal of 
the School of Art as Superintendent. The.xc proposals were 
agreed upon by the Viceroy and the Lieutenant (Jovcrnor 
in consultation. 

On April 1st, 1911, the Artware Court of tlie Indian 
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Museum and the Government Art Gallery were, as already 
stated, amalgamated to form the Art Section of the Indian 

Museum. Previous to this date tlie Principal of the Govern- 
ment School of Art, Calcutta, held charge of the Government 
Art Gallery only, but on the amalgamation he took over 
charge from the Reporter on Economic Products to the 
Government of India of the Artware Court and the entire 
new section came under his control. 

The work during the year 1911-12 was mainly the trans- 
fer of the two collections from their original location, and 
their acconunodation and arrangement in tlie new wing of 
the Museum on the first floor allotted to the Art Section. 
The new building was completed on the Lst September, 1911, 
and a sura of Rs. 5i|,O00 was put aside by the Trustees for 
providinsr fittings for this gallery, this sum being met from a 
.special grant made to the Trustees for the improvement of 
the Museum by Lord Curzon's Goveinment in 1904. 

Immediately the construction of an entire outfit of new- 
glass cases was commenced. The Government of India 
having expressed a desire that the collection should, if pos- 
sible, be on view to the public at the time of the royal visit 
in Deeemher, in spite of the limited time thus allowed, 
special efforts were made to accomplish tliis. The cases were 
desi.'ned and constructed in Calcutta by Chinese carpenters 
in tile short space of two and a half months, leaving the 
remainder of the time, one and a half months, for the trans- 
fer, assortment, and display of the coral)ined collections. 
Some idea of the work involved may be gained by tlie fact 
that the cases constructed were in number, and the objects 
exhibited amount to over 10.00!). Tlie fine art collection also 
comjirises some 714 pictures, all of which had to be glazed, 
framed and hung. As a fitting conclusion to this strenuous 
piece of work, Tiieir Imperial Majesties were the first visitors 
to the Art Section in its reorganized state. 

The general arrangements of the art collections may now 
be described. Here it seems necessary to remark that the 
(|uestioti of classiHcation in all art mu>eums has ever been a 
difficult one . but the balance of expert opinion has usually 
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been in favour of grouping by industries, on the grounds that 
students would thus obtain greater facilities for their re- 
searches, and the general public would be able more readily 
to understand the character of the arts represented. 

With this object in view the collections in this section 
have b(-en arranged primarily into three main classes: (1) 
textiles; (2) metal, wood, ceramics etc., and (3) pictures. 
These three classes have again been resolved into subdivisions, 
as for example the textile class, which has been separated 
into (a) those articles decorated in the loom, such as flowered 
muslins and brocades, and (6) those which are ornamented 
after they leave the loom, such as embroideries and cotton 
prints. 

Within this classification the aim has been to observe 
such methods of subsidiary grouping as may render the 
collections both useful to the student and intelligible to the 
general public. These methods necessarily vary somewhat 
in the different clashes, hut as a rule may be described in this 
order (a) process or technical subdivision of the craft; [b] 
historical, by date; (r) local, by country of manufacture. 

In explaining tliis system of arrangement one cannot be 
unconscious of the fact that even in this matter there can he 
two points of view ; I refer to tlie eastern and western. For 
instance, all over the F]ast caligraphy is considered a fine 
art, and in China the penman who can write elegantly in 
sweeping lines with a Howing lirush is ranked above the 
artist. In the same way the khvsh mivi-t or " pleasing writer 
of India has always been regarded as a great craftsman. To 
fall in with this aspect of oriental art, therefore, it is apparent 
that caligraphy should find a suitable place in our classifi- 
cation. 

Further, it is obvious that in dealing with a complex 
assemblage of objects, there must naturally be found some 
examples in which the leading principle of arrangement can- 
not strictly be followed: and some examples in which a 
certain overlapping of the various classes is bound to occur. 
Where, however, any given object illustrates in itself more 
than one process or craft, the object has been allocated so far 
as possible to the class which appeared to have the stronger 
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claim to it either as offering a fuller illustration of the craft, 
or as filling a gap in the sequence of the arrangement. By 

these various means it is believed that this section represents 
something approachmg a systematic survey of tlie arts of 
India, and should form a means of instruction to all classes 
of people. 

A brief description of the principal objects in some of 
the more important classes may now be outlined. The main 
class which first meets the eye on entering the court is that 
of Textiles. These occupy the cases in the whole of the 
northern half of the principal gallery, the subdivision of 
fabrics decorated in the loom being exhibited on one side, 
while those subsequently treated lie on the other. We may 
take up the latter subdivision first, as it is well represented 
in the entire series of frames on our right. Broadly, this 
particular division resolves itself into wax cloth and wax 
printing, tie-dyeing and cotton printing, and every form of 
embroidery. Some of the most interesting of these may be 
referred to in detail. 

The dexterous manipulation of his crude tools and mate- 
rials by the Peshawari in the production of what is commonly 
known as " Afridi wax cloth" is remarkable, and no des- 
cription can convey his wonderful sleight of hand when 
wielding the iron style and treacly ror/aw, or mixture, to ob- 
tain his effects. But many good examples of his work dis- 
played in the first frame on the right will show what artistic 
results this Frontier artist can achieve. 

Near to these Afridi wax-cloth specimens, several other 
artistic industries are represented in which tlie use of wax 
plays an important part in their production. Probably one 
of the most interesting of these is that in which the pattern 
is obtained by stopping out different portions of the design 
by means of a wax resist. The process is too complicated 
for description, but the specimen shown from Masulipatam 
will indicate what rich and elaborate effects may be obtained 
in this manner. The ai't is essentially one of Southern India , 
but it is nowhere carried to such a degree of excellence as in 
the distant island of Java. History is still vague as to 
whether the early Javanese were emigrants from vSouthern 
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India or from Kathiawar. May it not be a small link in the 
chain of evidence in support of the Southern India tradition 
tliat the people of the south of the Peninsula and the Java- 
nese are both experts in the same peculiar craft ? 

Near this collection is exhibited a series of cotton cloths 
treated by a decorative process known as '■ tie-dyeing." As 
a process it is probably one of the most interesting we have 
in India, and one that exhibits most plainly the patient 
character of the Indian workman. It will be seen that the 
pattern must necessarily on account of the method employed 
consist of a series of small dots or circles. One would natur- 
ally assume that a design worked out by means of this one 
circular element would not be capable of much elaboration ; 
that the limitations imposed u]5on him would restrict the 
workman to simple scrolls and geometrical forms. But the 
reverse is often the ease, as many of these fabrics depict 
intricate borders of elepliants and cavaliers, chariots and 
horses, musicians and dancing girls, all drawn in outlines 
formed by a series of innumerable small dots. However, the 
method adopted by the dyer to secure this effect is the most 
astonishing part of this industry, as each minute dot is ob- 
tained by the fabric being tied up into a knot by means of a 
thread. When this part of the process is complete— that is 
the fabric being tied up into some thousands of knots— it i« 
put into the dye-pot. The knots bound uj) tightly with the 
thread resist the action of the dye. and ultimatelv wlien tiie 
colouring process is ccmiplete. this thread is removed reveal- 
ing a small white undyed .spot, the thousands of which are so 
arranged as to produce tlie desired pattern. No description 
can do justice to this process, which regarded in any light, 
is possibly one of the most remarkable on record. The art is 
an extensive one and is found in most of the bazaars of India, 
but its original home was undoubtedly Rajputana, where 
some of the most elaborate tie-dyed fabrics are manufactured. 

The story of this art has an interesting .sequel. It has 
been explained that the article is a cotton cloth, and the 
l)attern apfjears as white spots on a red ground. The asso- 
ciation of this .species of fabric with a machinc-madn produc- 
tion in England, used by the British workman, may seem 
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renifite, but nevertheless it exists. What is referred to is the 
well-known red and white-spotted handkerchief often seen 
in the hands of the English labourer or navvy, called the 
" bandana." The exj^lanation of the similarity is as follows ; 
Years ago numbers of Rajputana coolies emigrated to 
Jamaica, taking with them their tie-dyed shawls and turbans. 
Specimens of these fabrics eventually found their way to 
England, where, owing to a demand, these spotted patterns 
were reproduced in the mills of Manchester. Later the same 
style of design with certain u. edifications was introduced by 
the Lancashire raannfaoturers into common articles of English 
use, hence the ' bandana" liandkerchief , from the Hindu- 
stani word '• bandana to tie. Incidentally the art in an 
exactly similar form is carried on in Japan, where it is also 
called bandana work, tlie name thus indicating without a 
doubt that it essentially originated in India. 

The next class of exhibit is that of Indian embroideries, 
a fairly representative series of which will be found in the 
adjacent frames. As a great authority has said of Lidian 
art as a whole, so the same sentiment attaches to its 
embroid?rv : it has a character, what is popularly called an 
atmosphere, of it-; own. It possesses an individuality, a special 
fundamental quality which does not permit of a comparison 
with the same iiandicraft in other countries It stands in a 
class by itself, and a study of the specimens of embroidery in 
the Museum collection will go far towards bearing out this 
view of the art. What could i)e richer and more expre-isive 
of the country of its manufacture tlian the Kashmir embroi- 
dered shawl, with its golds and greens intermingled in such a 
fantasy of forms. Or take another, a local form of the art, 
a kasuht from Dacca, reniarkabh' not so much on account 
of its colour, ))ut for the rich ])attern of chain stitch with 
whiph the ground is ornamented. These articles have been 
for many years the product of Dacca, while the principal mar- 
ket for tlie outi)ut has been among the Arabs of the Persian 
(Julf, nearly three thousand miles away, one of those indus- 
trial puzzles which seem to have no explanation. Dacca, by 
the by, li«as another of these riddles in her midst in the local 
industry of carved sea-'<hells. These shells are procured in 
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their natural state from Ceylon and brought all the way to 
Bengal, a journey of fifteen hundred miles, to be carved into 
rinors and bancle^i bv the Dacca craftsmen. 

From the embroideries the visitor passes to the otlier 
great subdivision of textiles, namely those decorated in the 
loom Chief among these are the kinkhohs, those cloths of 
gold for which India has long been so famous. The origin of 
the work is popularly supposed to l)e Aa*/i JJtivab. or little 
dream, and there is no doubt that some of these gold 
brocades are positive dreams in their effect. Surat and 
Benares are the principal places of manufacture, and the 
Museum possesse.s excellent examples from both these 
centres. Tlie Surati pattern is usually simpler than that of 
Benares and is generally more open in its composition than 
the closely desioned decorations of the latter. 

Of the other nipthods of textile decoration located on 
tliis side of the collection of fabrics, mention may be made of 
the brocades of Berhauipur, near Mnrshida])ad. and the 
woven Kashmir shawl. The former products of the looms 
of Bengal have a character which is singularly their own, 
and although from an academic point of view the details of 
the designs used may appear 'iomewhat ordinary, the general 
etifect of tliese brocades is decidedly artistic. 

From tlie brocades one may proceed to the oases con- 
taining the Kashmir woven shawls, prol)ably the best known 
of all tlie products of tlie Indian weaver. These shawK are 
of two entirely different kinds, tliose wliicli are woven and 
those wliich are embroidered, and it i-* tlie former, or wliat is 
ordinarily con.sidered the higliei form of this art, with which 
we are now immediately concerned. Manv of the-ie shawls 
are now not the work of the Kashmir looms, but were made 
in various places in the plains of India, notably at Amritsar, 
Benares and Lucknow. This is flue to the great famine of 
IS77, when only two-fifth^ of the inhal)itants of the vallev 
survived this t'^rrii)le calamity. The weavers s|)eciai!v were 
scattered and siibse((uently started manufacturing these 
sliawls at places in the Punjab and Hindustan. Undoubtedly 
the best Ka.shmir shawls date from the time })revi(Ais to this 
di^jiersal of the weavers, and the old examjtles are made of 
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materials of an exceptionally fine (juality. The proc-ess ot 

manufacture of a Ka-^limir shawl is an education in itself, 
while the finished product i- a work of art of a very iiitrh 
(jualitv. 

Thi- complete^ the brief survey of the textile class, and 
we may now pass over to the southern half of this gallery 
where are displayed work^ in wood, metal, ivory, etc. 

The most interesting exhibit^ in this part of the cnlh-c- 
tion are undoubtedly tliose coinj)ri<ing the metal-work sec- 
tion. In the cases devoted to this aspect of Indian art 
.some of the most beautiful specimens of indigenous statuary 
mav be observed. As is now probably well known it was 
customary until a few years aco. to state that India was 
devoid of that ))articular asi)ect of ,vstlietic< known as Fine 
Art. A broader point of view having now been taken of 
Oriental Art generally, a hitherto unexplored and express- 
ive field of art ha- been presented to u^. ^lueli might 
be said of the movement that has led up to this, but it is 
out-^ide the limits of this review. Tlie results, however, of 
its discernment are tt) be >cen nowhere better illustrated than 
in tlie metal and picture galleries of the Indian ;\Iu<eum. 
These, tlie student i- strongly urged to make himself ac- 
(piaintcd with, and the rreneral ])ul)lic is advi'-ed specially to 
ins))cct the collection-' of metal "-tatuaiy and pictures. 

Of the former, with which we are now immediately con- 
cerned, the Art Section ])o--<es<es over a hundred examples, a 
large proportion of which are uniciue. As it i^ obviously im- 
po.ssible to refer here even to one (piarter of these objects, a 
few examples only have lieen -elected and will be described. 
Oiu' of the most striking is a small statuette in copper from 
Nepal of .Maitreya, the coming Buddha. It stands about 
■2i inches in heicrht and is vtipposed to date from the sth een- 
turv A.n. The tine modelling and expressive ])ose of thi- 
tigure shoidd l)e noted, while the whole compo.sition is an 
enrbodiment of re>irained dignity. 

Anotiier remarkable piece of metal statuary displayed in 
this collection is a tigure in cojiper gilt of Padmapani "The 
L(M(1 « hfc) looks down w ith pity " is the guardiandeity of Tibet. 
I'admapani i- a deity, who, und(M- tlie supreme Adi-Buddha"- 
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command, creates ail animate beings. Another figure near to 
this is IMangusri. who. in the same manner, is the creator of 
all inanimate things, in other words the great architect of 
this world. The statuette of Padmapani measures about 3(» 
inches in height and is presumed to be the work of Nepalese 
craftsmen of the 7th or sth century a.d. There is much 
that is very beautiful about this figure and one may call 
special attention to the niodellins of the hands. In explana- 
tion of some of its characteristics which possibly appear un- 
usual to the uninitiated the following may be quoted : •■ The 
attenuated waist and generalization of the anatomy carried 
much further than the Creeks ever attempted, pmducinsf an 
extreme simplicity of form and contour, are part of a de- 
liberate intention of sugge-^ting a type of a Ijstract , spiritual 
beauty, far removed from woi'ldly ])as■^ions and desires." 

Manjusri, who has been already mentioned, was the 
founder of Nepal. With his sword he cut a cleft in the range 
of mountains, which caused th^ lake to drain away and form 
the fertile " Valley of Nepal " There is an inscription on 
this statuette which shfiws that it was dedicated to a Nepa- 
lese shrine in the year a.d. 17S2. 

A very pleasing specimen of the work of the same school 
is a fragment of a scene evidently torn from some fixture in a 
temple. Three -'loos" or water nymphs rising out of the 
swirling current of the Ganges with the Himalayas In the 
distance. Above the peaks are conventional clouds, while 
grottos and passes are indicated running into the mountain 
range. The idea is a very beautiful one and the whole com- 
positi(m suggests the Rhine maiden of German legend, or 
some similar story. 

From the work in metal we immediately pass (m to the 
section devoted to metal objects decorated by some particular 
process, such as encrusting, enamelling, damascening, etc. 
Probably the most attractive of these arts is that of enamel^ 
ling, and we may accordingly examine the objects ornamented 
in this way .somewhat in detail. Examples from Kashmir. 
Jaipur, Multan, Bahawalpur, Lucknow, etc., are displaved 
and illustrate the various styles of work fairly complctelv. 
The Lucknow school is well represented by several fine 
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examples, chief i\mong which i-> a large hnkka very charac- 
teristically enamelled. The art from thi< city has now 
practically died out and 12 years ago only one craftsman who 
had any knowledge of the process was to l)e found. At one 
time it must hive been a flourishing indu->try and was prob- 
ably con-iderably encouraged by the Court. One example 
in the Museum collection has a peculiar interest. It is a 
hukkn-hniie , the body of which is decorated in the usual 
enamel of Lucknow. But inserted into this pattern are a 
number of panels or medallions enamelled in a manner which 
is seen nowhere else in India. The style of work i.* ap- 
parently French and may have some association with those 
European craftsmen who found tlieir way to the Court of 
Oude a century or more ago. 

The other main division of the Art Section is the Picture 
(iallery. These pictures ha\e l)een already referred to in 
connexion with the metal statuary as comprising the highest 
form of artistic expression in the sphere oi Indian esthetics, 
so that the picture gallery is probably tlie UK^st impoitant 
part of the entire section. This gallery contains an exhibi- 
tion of about ()(•(» indigcnou'* miniature water-colour paintings, 
collected from all parts of the country, aiul fully representa- 
tive of this aspect of the fine art of India. Here, it must be 
confessed, that the appreciation of the pictures and statuary 
of this country, dne to the broader outlook that this su])ject 
has recently demanded, has moved at a greater pace than our 
knowledge, so that although this collection is a very com- 
plete one, it still requires a considerable amount of research 
to be expended upon it before its full significance can be 
understood. The art of almost every other country in the 
world lias received more oi less exjiert investigation, but a 
practically untouched field lies open to tiie student in 
connexion with the metal statuary and painted pictures of 
India and Ceylon, Xepat and Til)et. The material for this 
research has ])een collected and is at hand, as nuiy be seen 
by a glance at the possessions of the galleries now being des- 
cribed, but students are required, esjiecially Indian students, 
to utilize, their scholarsliij) in dispersing some of the haze 
with which this subject is surrounded. The arts of India 
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liave always het'n so indHsolubly a part of the lift- ot tln' 
people of that country, that until tlic deep meaniiiji of them 
is bettor understood than at present, tlie Indian ciiaracter i- 
presented to the world in(?oinpk'te in one of it^ most vital 
aspects. Conceive how limited our knowledge would have 
been of the Greek, if in our researelies we liad disregarded 
his art. Valuable pioneer woik ha- been already achieved, 
notablv bv .Mr. Havcll. who has pointed out the way in hi.< 
able writinirs on the subject, but nuich remains to be done 
before the full si.s£nificanee of Indian art can be adequately 
realized. 

It i^ therefore on thi^. account that the collection oi 
Indian pictures in the Museum is only temporarily classified 
into the two broad divisions of Hindu and .Mahommedan. 
'J'lie various schools of painting require more definition before 
the examples can be satisfactorily allocated to their separate 
subdivisions. We know that certain forms of composition 
and methods of technique manifested themselves in certain 
cities and districts, a^ for example tho-^e families of heredi- 
tary artists at Kangra. in the Punjab, whose talent the 
writer was able to bring to light some years atro : but whether 
we are justified in regarding these as schools of pmintinLS 
merely as local styles has yet to be determined, irrespec- 
tive of any detailed arrangement, however, this collection 
presents a display (jf Indian j)ainting which i- probablv 
uni({ue. One of the earliest examples in tiie ^Museum cnj- 
lection is the picture of a wounded lion wiiieh it lias been 
truly said recalls tiie vigour and truth of tiie ancient sculp- 
tures of Xineveh.'" Anotlier early specimen. No. ver\- 
fine in colouring, is a portrait, presumably of a poet, and i- 
particularly interesting on account of its very oljviou-; Per- 
.sian character. A picture depicting "Travellers round u 
camp-fire barely needs description as it fullv explain- 
itself, but as an imj)ression of night and firelight it liold- .( 
high place. Another striking picture rei)re.-ents Aviiisareka , 
the s])irit of poetry i)assing through an enchanted fore-t, and 
i.- replet<- with symbolism: while in portraiture alone the 
collection presents us with a national portrait gallerv of 
great historic interest. The likeness of the Kmperor Auramr- 
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Zfl) illustrate-^ the compl^'x character of the gieat autocrat 
and is ()l.>viou-!y a -^peakinc;- likeiie-'<. while a portrait of 
Mullah-do-peaza. Aktiar's Court Jester, i- probaMy a con- 
temporary representation of this famous individual. 

The picture collection is bi<Hight up to datf- by including 
six examples of ])aii!tini.' by the modern Indian Art move- 
Tuent. chief amoiiL' wliich may be mentioned ''In the dark 
niirlit " by Mr Abanindra Xatli Tasrore 

The foUowinc is a summary of the arrangement of the 
collection^. 

Under the hcadiiifr of Fine Arts have been displayed col- 
lections of old Hindu and Mahomedan w.iter-colour puntincrs 
tnc'ctlier witli a few paintings on ivory and Tibetan temple 
banners. One gallery i- entirely devoted to tlie Fine Arts. 

11. Under iiard\vare=; the following classifications are 
made : — 

{(i) .^letal wares. 

(h) Stone wares, includinir lajiidarv work. 
(c) Glass and earthenware^. 

{fJ) Lac([uer wares 
(e) Ivory and liorns. 
(fi Leather 
(7) Papier maclu'. 
[// 1 i'ainted wood. 
( /) Inlaid wood. 
( }) \V(iod-carvinij; 
(k) (Mass mosaic. 
I'ndei' [ft) the follow iim sub-divisions are made : - 

(i) P)rass and copper wares from Tibet, Bhutan and 

Nepal. 

(ii) Mrassand copper wares from other parts of India. 

(iii) Damascened and (Micrusted wares, 

(iv) Fnamelled. niello and biih i wares 
( v) Silver wares. 

(vi) (Jold ware- and imitation gold ornaments. 

Sinc^' tlie amalgamation of tlie old Art Ware Court 
with tlie (Jovernment Art (Jallery there have been a few 
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noticeable additinns to the collections, the annual grant <>f 
Rs. ll,ou(i sanctioned for purchase of ^peeini'^ns (Rs. G.Omi 
by the Government of India and Rs. o.odO by the Oovern- 
ment of Bengal) having been expended in filling up saps and 
forming connecting linl^s between the various classes of 
exhibits. A certain number of rugs have been purchased, as 
tlie gallery was iveak in this cla^s A number of embroidered 
shawls have been acquired to enrich the Section and a few 
pictures of a special typo have been obtained to complete 
the tine art collection. Advantage was taken of a number 
of specimens of Nepalese and Tibet work coming on the 
market, to obtain some unique art productions of Central 
Asia. These were mainly of metal, and among the be<t 
acquisitions are a carved steel saddle , jewelled gold orn;i- 
ments and vases : while several tii:ures of lamas and deities 
are of exceptional interest. The principal value of the^e 
objects is that they represent, as near as we can tell, tlie 
style of art which flourished in India previous to the .Mahome- 
dan invasion. Remains of work of this character are scanty 
in the country of its origin, but it is felt that the more recent 
art manufactures of Nepal and Tibet reflect the cvsthetic 
handiwork of India as this was maintained before the 
introductifm of the Musalman influence. Kxaniples of this 
work may therefore be the means of assisting those interested 
in forming >ome idea of the Art of India of a thousand years 
ago. 
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rilE GEOLOGICAL SECTIONS 

The Geological Section which consists of fonr oralleries — 
the Siwalik, the Meteorite, the Mineral, and the Fos:<il 
Gallery — contains the collections constituting the former Geo- 
logical Mu^euna and comprising tiiose belonging to the Geo- 
logical Survey of India, together with, a certain number of 
specimens beli^nginu to tlie Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The early hi-;tory of the Geological Museum is intimately 
bound up with that of the Asiatic Society. It was only 
natural that, soon after the foundation of the Society in the 
year 17S4, the idea ot starting a Museum for the housing of 
the various curiosities that were >ent by members from all 
l)arts of the country should have ari.-en. and we accordingly 
find that in 1796 a propo-;al was made for hiring a suitable 
house for their reception. It was not until lsl4. howm'er, 
that the project took more definite shape, when Dr. Wallich 
offered .specimens from his own rich collections in order to 
form the imcleus of a Museum, and tlie Society adopted his 
recommendations In that year a res(!lution was passed to 
the effect that " the Asiatic Society determine upon founding 
a Museum for the reception of all articles that may tend to 
illustrate Oriental manners and history, or to elucidate the 
peculiarities of art or nature in the East.'" Ores of metals, 
native alloys of metaN, and minerals of every description 
were specially included in the list attached to the resolution, 
and the collection rapidly increased. Dr. Walhch was ap- 
pointed Gurator of the (Geological and Zoological Section, and 
held this post for several years. 

The whole of the collections were at first housed on the 

I Tiikfii for tlio trreatcr p.irt tnmi a pajier ruiid liy T. H. D. La Touclif, 
fiiniiiTly ullicuitim; Director, ( n-oloijiral Survey of [iidia. lii'iore- a uieetini.' ot 
the .Mining jjnd (ieolo^ioal Instituto ot India. Tra/iv. Miu. hk-t. hulni. 

\(.| V. p. :{1 (1<»I(>). 
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Siround floor of the Society's l)iiildincr in I'ark Street, but by 
1S35 Ave find that they had accumulated to such an exteiit 
that it became necessary to di^^cus- jjropo'^al^ for convertinf,' 
the Society's ]\ruseuui into a national concern, and to employ 
a paid Curator, Government -sanctioning a i:rant of Ks. 20n 
a month for thi- purpose, to which the Court of Directors 
added R<. ')0 a month for prepariuL' specimens and maintain- 
ing the collection in order. Up to this time the whole of the 
collections, archieolopical, rjeological, and zoolo!_acal. were 
kept together and under tlie charge of one person, but the 
opening up of the Raniganj coal-tield anfl the reports of Dr. 
Heifer and other ^-cientilic officers had directed ^o much 
attention to the mineral resources of the country that it was 
resolved to establish a Museum of Economic (Jeolo^y, and 
it is accordingly at that time that we mu'<t consider that our 
(Teological Museum was founded. 

In W-H a typical collection of mineral sjiecimens wa< 
brought out from home by Captain Tremenheere, and placed 
in the rooms of the Society in the charge <>i Mr. Piddington, 
who was also Curator of the " Museum of Keonomic Geology 
for India" which had been inaugurated by (.Joveiiimcnt in 
the previous year, its collections being housed with those of 
the Asiatic Society on the Society's premise-; in Park Street. 
This arrangement lasted till Is.itj. the original collection 
made by the Society and the nucleus of the national collec- 
tion being kept together, but at this periofl the Geological 
Section had so outgrown the accommodation provided in 
these rf)om> that (Jovernment determined to remcjve the 
Museum of Economic (Jeology to a new site. The fJeologieal 
Survey, with which its subsequent history is intimatelv con- 
nected, had only recently been established as a separate 
De})artment. though several enthusiastic geologists had either 
been employed by 0.>vernment, or had spent their leisure 
time, in surveying and reporting on variou> parts of the 
country. .Among the mo«t conspicuous of these were pcThap< 
Dr. N'oysey, tiie tirst geologist em])loyed by ( Jovernment , in 
IslS: Mr. Williams, who first e.xamined and rejxnted on tlie 
Raniganj coal-field, anil whose original Jf)urnals. coverinn 
the period from December IS4(> to just before his (h'ath in 
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IS4S, are preserved among the records of tlie Department: 
Dr. Andrew Fleming in the Punjab Salt Range : Sir Joseph 
Hooker in Sikkim ; Dr. Carter, who in Ii~!.37 publi^died a 
■'Snmmarvof tlie Geolotrv of India between tlie Canaes, 
Indus, and Cape Comorin " : and lastly. Dr. McClelland, who 
itnniediately preceded Dr Oldham and the regular Survey, 
and continued Mr. Williams' work in the coal-field>. It is 
recorded tliat wlieu Dr. Oldliam came out to tliis country 
m 1S51, he found tliat the whole staff of the Survey con.sisted 
of one peon and one v. riter, and that all records were kept in 
a sintrle box at the Surveyoi'-General'- oftioe. 

Iti lS.5-3 a hon.-e was taken on a three years' lease 1,)V 
<4ovt'rnment, at a rent of Rs. 37t> a month, at Xo 1, 
Hastings Street, and was fitted up as a ^luseum and Office 
for the (geological Survey. Correspondence between Dr. Old- 
liam and the Ciaincil of the Asiatic Society, who refused at 
that time to allow their own collections to be moved to the 
new building, l)ecau-e they thought that by doing so the 
pr()[)osal for a national Museum would be indefinitely post- 
poned, will l)e found in the Proceedini;s of the Society for 
August Is.Tt) Tlie ^fuseuni was tlirown open to the public 
on the 1st Jainiary 1S.37. In a note on the new departure 
inserted in the first vobime of the M(Mnoirs of the (Jeological 
Survey, Dr. Oldliam defines tlie object.-^ of the Museum, and 
it appears incidentally from this tliat it was pioposed to 
hous(> the institution latei- on in tlie new buildings of the 
('aleutta University. A >et of rules for the admission of the 
jiublie is added, and as th(> first of these states that visitors 
are requested to ent< r their names and number of party in a 
book provided for that |>ui'pose, it may be conjectured that 
no great influx of the native population, sueli as is now to be 
seen any day in the Imperial Museum, was looked for. Tlie 
attendants were also strictly forbidden even to speak to 
visitors — rather a drawliack, one would tiiink, to people of 
an inquirinir turn of mind. 

Dr. Oldham's note and the rules roferretl to are quoted 
below : — 
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GEOLOGICAL MT'SEU.AL 

IN (OXKLMON- WITH IHF 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF IXDIA. 

Hcsitni/s Street, Cnlci'ttd. 

The Govcniineut of Iiidiu haviut; recently saiictiou(-d a con^ideniblc 
PKten-^ioii ot the " Mu>fiun of Eeoiiomif Gcijlogy for India." wliieli li.id 
for some years existed under rlie p.irffnl Mipeniitcndenfo of Mr. Pid- 
diiigtou in connexion with the A-iatic Society of Bengal, the attention 
ot all who may be interested in the .■^tady of Geology, and ot all \v!io raav 
desire the internal improvement of thi^ eounti'y, i^ solicited to the 
object> ot thi^ Institution ; and their aid in the ])roraotion of tlie-e 
object* is requested. 

In the year 1840, a Mnseiim ot Etoiiomie Geology for India "as 
established, under the sanction ot the Honourable the (_'ourt of Directors. 
Its objects and aim were (dearly ~et forth in a bi iet statement drawn up 
bj- Mr, Piddington. and freely circulateil at the time. In conjunction 
with the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and in their Rooms, it grew into some 
importance, and gradually beeuine the depository of manv gooil ami 
valuable specimens, illustrative ot the mineral -svealth ot tlii- country. 
But siinultaneoiisly with its growth, the .Scieiiee ot Geoloirv itselt wa.s 
rapidly attaining its present development. All cognate .Sciences were 
spreading their domain, and tlie results of investigations in each were 
lieccjiniiig more widely and more l.irgely known. Since then, also, the 
study ot Mini ralogy. of (neology, ami of (.'liemistry has been introduced 
as a [lart ot the established cijurse of Ediu-ation, and the practical iqipli- 
cations of these Sciences to Mining and to Engineering generally will 
soon be a< regularly taught in this country as they have lieen for years 
past 111 Kuro[)e. 

The extension ot the ^luseum had beciimi', therefore, essential, if 
it were to keep ])ace with the progre — of knowledge, and to retain aiiv 
of its value as a means and aid to instruction. Witli this view, the 
Right Hoii'ble the Governor-General in Council has given order- for 
the formation, on a iiiucli more e.\ten(lod scale than hitherto, ol a general 
gef)logical collection, witb a special view to illustrate rhi> geological 
structure, the mineral wealth, and tlu" inanut.icturing ri'sonrees o| 
this Empire. A commodious hous(; has been rented for the purpose at 
present, and it is intended that ahundant aceomniodiition ~hall be pro- 
vided for the Museum in the new building foi' thi- I'riiversity ot CalcuttM 
when the geological cijllection will form a portion of tin- general collec- 
tions ot .Vatiiral History to be coniiocted with that est alilislmient 

In the Miiseiini now in progress of tormat ion. > ver\ thing fending 
to illustrate the gec^logy of this country, in its widest si. use, will find a 
place. The history of tin' Science, the iirogrcss of if, in\ (^srigaf ious, 
the nature of it- (dassitications. the phenruneiia witii whiidi if is con- 
cerned, the laws of tbese phenomena, will all be illustrated. 'I'tic grand 
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^erio> of ors^aiii-^m. the romain- ol whicli occur in -iuch al)unilaiu-f in 
varioii.s depo-it^, will Ijl' Lxhibitijil. and tlio whole Xatural Hi-torj- ot 
rocks traced out, so far collcctumi unable this to be done. By the aid 
of drawings, such objects as cannot be procured wdl be made taniiliar to 
tlie student, and by thi> Use of maps, the struccuve ot countrie-!, which 
it would be iui])Ossible tor many to vi^it, will be made known. 

While thus endeavourine; to render the ^tudent acjuainted with the 
principles of the .Science, the practical applications ot these prinei|des 
will, at the ^anie time, be tnlly exhibited, ilinin!^ proeessos, ramintr 
}>roducts. and the ju'iiiripal nietallurtrical operations will also be in- 
cluded, and the eonip iiMtive eveellf'ncf at ea; h. so t.ir as possible, made 
known. The buildma; ni.itei'ials uf the country, and their applicatious. 
the localities where used, the durabilitv, the faciluy ot working, the 
!-treiigth, etc.. of the stones, will all be examined into. The importance 
ot Mineral waters must not be overlooked, and the value ot these wdl be 
determined Ijy caretul mvesf igations. 

Further, in a couiUiy so essrutially acriculniral as India, the 
character of the soils and sub-soils, their peculiar adaptation to peculiar 
cro|)s, their composition, and, in dependence upon this, the easiest means 
ot renewing or iiicreasuiLX their fertility; all tliese are important (jues- 
tioiis which at oni'e connect themselves with the researches ot the 
(ieologist, inasiniich as the natural powers ot anv soil depend essentially 
on the source trom whicli that sod has been derived, and tlieretore on 
the geological structure of the district. 

To enable such eni|iiiries to be ettectixely carried out, a small 
liaboratm-y is attacbod to the Museum, where siicii analyses utid 
investigations as may be rerpiisue will be carried on; audit is ho]ied 
that most valuable, bei ause accurate and detailed, information njay thiis 
be ac'ipiired. 

Mor.Mivi.'r, caretul summaries ot all exisinig kiiowledi;e on the 
geidogical sti'iictun^ of the coilntr.v, will b" compiled and arranged, so 
as to lacilitate r<'ference. Jliich has been done in investigating the 
geological structure <if this coimtrv, and very valuable ]iapers lia\e been 
given to the public. di>scriptive ot various parts ot India. Hut these 
iacts are scatteri^d throiii^li various periodicals, are often only inculeu- 
tally noticed in ti'avels. or can lie toniid only in manuscript amoni; the 
records of I'liljlic ( )tliees. Many of these are witn dilliculty intelligible. 
Irom the writers frcipiently calling siiiiilai- objects by ditlerent names, 
or ri'T rer.s/i. It is. therefore, necessary to obtain the key to the terms 
used bctore tlicse can be conip.iivd. It will be an object with tlie 
Otlicei-s III till' (leoloijical Survev to i-eiiiove this dilliculty. and to bring 
into an ai-ces^ibli' torni every thing which has been piililislied bearing 
on the geological structure, the mineral we,dth, or the m.inut.ictunng 
iiiilusir\ (so far as this Is concerned with mineral products) of tins 
Knipire. 

Till' .Miisenin of (ieoiosiy has been placed in coiine\|on witli, and 
under the >aini" superinteiKh-nce as, the (Tcologicai .Survev of India. Bv 
this means opportunities will he atVoriled of procuring a \erv perfect 
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vfi-ie-! i)f the roc-k^. ti)--il<. and iniiici'iil^ of the di^trirt- vi-itnl l>y tlutt 
Survey. But the aid ot all i-i solicited in coiniilfriim -iicli local cdllc c- 
tinns a< may illu>tratr' tlio -triu'ture ot tlic ^I'vcnd district- Kvi rv 
ono will hu ublc to contrilnite ■-omotliiiig ot value. Tlio-i"' pf-rmanfiirlv 
re-ideiit iu any lofality liavt' lutiuitidv iin ati r advaiituuv^ and tacilitH-^ 
li>i' pi'uc'uiint; nood dlu-tratiou^ of it- iiuiicial -tvucturc and jirodu' 
than auv vi-itov could enjoy, and Iroiii -U(di ivc coulidcntl v look lor 
much that wdl prove ot srreat mtere-t nn<l ot ureat value Kvei'\ thinij 
which can. in anv way. tend to illu^trare the roi k-. rhe to--d-, the 
ininei-al;-. ov the ])vactical application- ot the-e will prove mtei'e-tmn:. 

Resjardinti the iiatare and ]iropei-tie< ot all -peciinen- loi warded, the 
tidlo-t intorniarion wdl !)■■ treely attorded. ou aiiplicttion lo ihe Curator 
ot tlie .Mu-eiiiTi ( tr.u.mic reniani- will he e\ainini'(l. and. -o tar a- 
po-sihle, carotuUy iiaincil tor contributor-, and i vei'V ta(ilir\ iriven tor 
the inve-tiaatiou ot any iiarticular subject or any ]i.irtieu!ar line ot 
reiearcdi couu'.'cted with (ieoloyv. 

'I'he toruritioii ot a I-ihrai'y ot relereui-e. lu connection witli tie' 
.\lu-omn. ha- been -anetioned. and iia- alreadv made < on-nlerahh- 
))rotrre->. I'ndor the ])ro]ier re-tri( tion-, tin- will be ,ii ce--ible to .dl 
-tudeiit- ot Geolo'/y. and others intere-ted in -indi eiiquirn-- 

( 'atalogue- ol the -e\ eral department- ot the .Mu-eiini will be l-^Iled 
troni tune to tune I'ublie ( Itiicer-. and other per-ou- iii.dl part- ot 
India, are reiiiie-ted to -end i onfrdmtioii- All -])i-i-inien-. i.-uetullv 
jiaeked. may lie torwarih'd bv the ^ate-t ;ind nio-t economical 7nod> ot 
l ouveyaiice. addre— ed to 

'I'lll -M r-l I M Ol ( ; FOI.OIO . 

No 1. lla-tiiii:- .'^tieet. 

And It i> i'ei|Ue-red that a couimumcation -tafiiiL' tiillv the wi-lie-ol the 
donor- may. at thi' -ame time, be forwarded li\ po-t to 

'I'm Diurc loii ol Tiif. >rL'-rfM m (iiiii.01,1, 
Xo 1, Ha-tinsr- Street, 



lll l.KS FOR Al>.\II.S.-;i()N OF i'l lilJC. FTC 

'/'/'C M ll!,rii ,1) I'-tll hr 4111, II iliiilij, ri'Crpflini SnililalJ-: Irmll 1" '/"c/ec/c . 1 . .1/ hi 

H I'.M. 

.\ ll\ll-.>>ION Fui-h. 

Vi-itor- are iMMjiie-red t'l enter their name-, and number of ])ai'ty. in 
a book prrjvided lor that ]iur]io<c 

The atteii(buit< in the .MiKeiim are .-trictly forbidden to -peak to, or 
iiiferb^re with. \ i-itor- in any way. i>\ee|)tiny for the protect ion of t lie 
.Mu.-eiiiii and it«i content -. 

It i- partir-uhirly reipn^-ted t)iat any irre<;ularity or want ot civility 
Mia,\ be reported at once to the Curator ol the .Mii-eiim 
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'I'lic <-iilli'.Tiiiii^ lii'inu; cxpo^iMl tor public liciK'tit, it i-oiiticlMntl\ 
lioped tliat rlif jmlihr w ill ii-.-l rln' iiiipiivt.iiK'i- ot cuvt-tully in r.^(.Tvi7i<; 
whar coinliK i.-^ ti> thuir iii-tru'-rinii .iiid ailvaut.mo. ;iiiri ^vill tlii.rL'tuvo uul 
1 111' OiKfiT^ ot til'' Mu-'-iim 111 till-' liarsro ot' tlieir iluty. 

Snuli'iir^ ot (irolouy. di' m-r^oii^ ili'-ivoii^ ot iiilonn.triou on aii\ 
^iM-cial poiiir. uvi- rri lUi'-reil to ;i)i|ily to tlit^ ( 'urator ;it tlio .Mu^f uin on 
'I'ni-ilay^ .itnl S.itiii il.iv-. ln.-twci-n tlii' lioni - ot twelve nml lour. In 
|i.ii-ticiil,ir I a-i'v. [lii^ ,iiJ will be aUunle'l u: iiuy tune, but a- it e--eii- 
I 1 il tint till' I llii '.'i ~ 111 rl[,i Fij'' ol r'le ^rii~i'Uiii -lioiikl bi' able ro ili'\ure 
niucli ot tlii-ir att'Mifiou ro rlie arran'jri-niHiir ot tlif cnlliiTinii-. to rli'- 
•A.imiii.ition ot vp''ri men-., ami ro tlie irenr-r.il ilnrie~ of rle-ir (Itiiep, it 
lioneil tli.it tlie piiblie will HI tli''^'- obj.'et^ bv nor iutorruptui£r them, 
iiniliT orilmarv ein-uni-t,uiee-. .it otlin- tnne> than lliu^e Kxeil .ibn\'0 

(ifiiflenieu intiTi'^reil III ._'(■( iloLT'i-al piir-uir~. mine-, i-te . in -peri.il 
airi'iL-ultural obieet-. or m tie' ii-'' ot new oi' iintrii'dbuildin.t: iii.itu'i.tl--. 
iff. wlio iiiav il''«ire detaili'il I'.xaiimiation ot auv mini'val -ub^taiiip. or 
lU'liiiitP iiiiorm.it loll tor ,i -|i."'i,il objei t. .ire- ri'i|Ue~reil to apjilv by letter 
([>o>t p.iiil) ,elili>'".''l M the Dirertor ol tlie Mu-eiiin ot (bjoloi^y. 1. 
Hu^tiiisr^ .-^rr'-'T. ('.lieiura. -rariiii: i-b-aiU a- pn--.ible tlieir --Mie- 
All -iK'li I'.nnininiir.ii loii- uill b.- .itr.'iel.Ml to at til" earlie-t po^-ible 
opportiiniry, and m tin' ordi'r ol thi-ir ri'.-enit. 

Vi-it'ir- aii'l .irlii'i- HI-'' re.pie-t.'d t.> coniiibute to flu- i-ulli-i tinn- 
'■vrythini: whirh mi\ app'Mi- i nr.'i'.-t iiiu. or loe.dly peculiar. 

■|"lie -crvuiit- ol the 3Lu-euiii are proliiliite.l. under [nun ol iiwtaiit 
4ivini-~al. Iroiii a-kiiiir for. or refeiviim, any ei atuity whatovpr. ainUt 
1> lio|i('(l rbat iioie- lll.iy be olVi-ri'tl 

Tlie .M'l-eiim v\ill li" open from tlie l^t (l.iy ot -Jaiuiiiry \8'j7. 

The iuau<riuati()n of the CTColoirioal Museum rapidly led 
to the ac((ui^iti()n of large nuinhers of specimens : in ls57 
a collection of cry-tal-modeN, which had been prepared by 
James Piinsep, was made over by tlie Assay Master of the 
Cidcutta Mint In the same year were contributed a num- 
ber of geoloLHcal specimens collected by officers of the Survey 
of India, and a collection of models of fossil vertebrates, 
presented by the f^ritish Museum. 

In 1.S5.S the establishment of the (ieological Museum 
was amalgamated, by order of the Government of India, 
with that of the (ieoli.gical Survey, and the .Museum was 
definitely incorporated into tlie latter Department, of which 
it lias ever sinc(> remained an integral part. 

From the old registers it appears that the Hastings 
Street ifuseum contained about 1500 specimens of minerals 
and rocks, but these probably refer only to the specimens 
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exliibited. as there were also 104 cases unpacked in the 
godown. The collections rapidly increased, as the members 
of the Survey, now a round dozen strong, began to push 
their inquiries into all parts of the country. (_)f all those 
who were then on the staff, 'Sir. F. R, Millet, wb.o joined in 
JS59, is the only member still alive What th»^ condition"^ of 
such work were in those days may be conjectured from the 
fact that, of 23 geologists who were appointed between the 
years 1S46 and ls5f), no less than nine died on ser\-ice, and 
of these seven died within three years of their appointment. 

The requirements of the Survey soon began to outEirow 
the accommodation in Hastings Street. In most of the 
annual reports submitted by Dr. Oldham between the years 
1859 and 186S, reference is madf» to the inconvenience of the 
building and the impossibility of exhibiting the specimens to 
good advantage in tlx? small and badly-lit room^ of a private 
house; but it was still many years before relief was afforded. 
Although the removal of the ueological collections belongin;/ 
to Government had enabled the Asiatic Society to devote 
more space to their own collection-, the care of these had 
already become an unmanageable ])urden. More room and a 
larger staff than the Society could provide were required for 
their preservation, and the Society soon began to jiress cm 
the proposal for the f()unditi(m of an Tm])erial :\Iusf'um at 
Calcutta The breaking out of the Mutiny retarded the 
consideration of these proposals for a time, but in IW2 
Government announced that the time had come when the 
duty of providing a public Museum should be taken in hanfl, 
and conditi(jns were settled under which a Board of Trustees 
was appointed to take over the Society's collections. Tn 
iseC) th<'ir geolou'ical collections were made over by the 
Society, but still emained in their own building, aiid it was 
not until ten years later tliat thev were amalgamated with 
the collections of the Geologi.-al Survey and incorporated in 
the Geological Museum. The collections included minerals, 
fossils and meteorites; of the minerals, most have now be- 
come of little value or use. having been supers(>ded by the 
finer specimens subsequently acquired directly by the (ieo- 
logical Survey. The fo.ssils. however, incluch. a valuable. 
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though small, collection of Siwalik vertebrates; these, to the 
number of about 15(.»0, are exliibited, together with the more 
recent collections made by members of the Geological Survey, 
in the Siwalik Gallerj-. which now contains over 19,000 
specimens. 

In :,s67 a large collection of European rocks and fossils, 
numbering some 20,(t00 specimens, was purchased by Dr. 
Oldham on behalf of the Government of India, from Pro- 
fessor von Klipstein of Giessen for the sum of £2,400 and its 
acquisition, together with that of two smaller collections 
in the following year, made the provision of further accom- 
modation more imperative than ever. It was not until ISTo, 
however, that the geological collections belonging to the 
Geological Survey could be moved to the present building in 
Chowringhee; the old quarters in Hastings Street were 
vacated on the 30th September in tlie same year and on the 
1st January 1S77 the new galleries weie thrown open to the 
public. 

In their new quarters the collections rapidly expanded, 
and within a few years the space available was well filled. 
It was some time before a definite system of registering 
specimens was adopted, and the earlier methods were some- 
what peculiar and confusing Each officer selected a serial 
number under which he registered his specimens a* he 
brought them in from the field : thus one specimen only 
might be resistered under one number and perhaps even a 
thousand under the next, so that there \^as no ready means 
of discovering wiiat the total number might be. In ISdT 
the present .system was adopted, in which each serial number 
or letter includes beneath it about 1000 specimens, so that 
a glance at the last entry will show the approximate number 
of specimens in the collections. There are now in the ^[useiim 
about 11.000 specimens of minerals, over 2t),000 of rocks, 
10,000 of microscope slides, and over 112.000 of fossils, 
including l)esidcs Indian forms large collections from other 
parts of the world. The collection of meteorites has always 
been one of the most interesting features of the Museum. 
It was started in 1805 by Dr. Oldham with the purchase of 
specimens of 223 falls collected by Mr R. P. Greg of Man- 
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Chester, and now contains 414. a considerable number of 
which liave been found, or have been seen to fall, in India 
itself. 

The task of arran^ins: and labellins: the collections in the 
first instance was an arduous piece of work, in which Mr. 
Mallet. ^Ir. Lvdekker, and Dr. Feistmantel took the largest 
share. It was carried on for many years, and it was not 
until 1SS3 that guides to the whole of the collections were 
completed. Since then the histor^^ of the 3Iuseum has been 
one of continued expansion In 1S90. on his arrival in India, 
Sir T. H. Holland was appointed Curator, and with character- 
istic energy set to work to classify, arrange and re-label the 
collection of rock-specimens, at the same time selecting a 
■series of minerals and models for the use of the students of 
tlie Presidency College, a branch of work that his grown 
steadily under his inHuenee. He was in charge of the .Museum 
for six years, and during that time he re-registered the whole 
of the rock and mineral collections, then amounting to over 
IS.OitO specimens, and published a new edition of the guide 
dealing with them. 



CHAPTEK VI. 

THE INDUSTBIAL SECTIOX. 

In the gallery of thi^ seetinn are I'epresented specimen^- 
of commercial and inclu<tnal interest from all !)arts of India, 
chiefly Ijelonging to the vegetable kingdom. The collection 
in its general character date* back to a period of forty years 
ago, when a provincial museum \va-< opened in Calcutta the 
history of which it w ill be necessary to recapitulate. The 
formation of the Bengal Economic ^Museum was commenced in 
Calcutta in 1S72. under very favourable auspices. Sir George 
Campbell, Lieutenant-Oovernor of Bengal, at the suggestion 
of Mv. Ju<^tice Phear instituted the forming of a complete 
collection of the commercial and industrial })r()ducts of Bentral, 
and making it accessible to the public. The collection 
was to include seeds ^ grains , fibres, silk, oils, drugs, timbers 
and minerals. .\ strong central committee was formed with 
ilr. Justice Phear as Chairman and ^Ir. H. H Locke as 
Secretary. A Local Committee was next formed in each 
district in Bengal and Assam and acted in communication 
witli and under the direction of tlie Central Committee in 
sending in specimens and models. This machinery once set 
in working order produced an influx of products which the 
small stail registered, labelled and placed away in bottle-. 
Tea com])anies of Assam and Darjceling sent in samples 
of their teas. The managers of the Bengal collieries su})plied 
samples of tlieir coal. The jute mills donated samples of 
raw jutes, thread and finished bags and sacks. Tlie Superin- 
tendent, Royal Botanic (tardens, Sibpur, sent a collection 
of " cyclon*' woods."" or specimens cut from trees blown down 
in the gardens in tlie cyclone of IS64 and lSt>7. Lae, indigo, 
tobacco and oil seeds were contributed from various districts. 
In this way the museum began to grow in size and interest. 
Sir George Campbell at first prt)posed to locate the building at 
Alipore in the corner of the Belvedere grounds toward* 
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Woodlands, but in December 1,S7:', it was decided to utilize 
the Customs House godowns abuttina; on Daltiousie Square : 
here it remained until 1879, when the site was required for 
the office of the East Indian Railway Company. In 1S79 it 
was moved to 12, Hastings Street, a house at the corner of 
Hastino;s Street and the Strand Road, wliich was unfortu- 
nately far too small for an adequate arrangement of the cases 
and samples for exhibition purposes. Records show that by 
December 1874, 2217 specimens had been received and 
catalogued: one year later, 44(i5 ; at the end of 1S76, 8586, 
at the end of 1877, 12,140; 1S78, 13,382; IS70, 13,745; 
18,80. 13.937; 1.S81. 14,519. The museum made no progress 
after its change to Hastings Street. The removal in ls79 
carried out in little over a month threw the collection into 
gteat disorder, and for a time the exhibition was closed. In 
1880, the committee wished to publish a guide book, but 
nobody with sufficient knowk*dc;e and leisute was available, 
A grant of Rs. 1,000 for an illustrated catalogue on the drug 
collection was sanctioned bv the Government of Bengal. 
The preparation of this book was entrusted to l)v. Kanny 
Lall Dey, but ill-health prevented its completion. 

The Bengal Economic Museum at Hastings Street was 
re-opened to the public on Juh' 24. 1SS2, but the neglect 
of recent years had destroyed many of tlie sj)ecimens, the 
stock of bottles had long been exhau--t-^d and new presenta- 
tions were not properly displayed for exhibition. Next year 
the committee of the Calcutta International Exhibition in 
searching for exliibits obtained permission from Government 
to secure the large collecti(m of the local .Museum. The 
Calcutta Exhibition was opened on the 4th December, 1883, 
and the Ecfmoraie Court was a temporary structure on the 
maidan facing the present main building of the Indian 
Museum. The following collections found a place in that 
Court : - 

1. The entire collection of the Bengal K('f)nomic 

.Museum. 

2. Collections of Economic Products and Indian Art- 

ware made by the Revenue and Agricultural 
Department of the Government of India. 
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3. Collections of products contrihntpd by private 

individuals. 

4. Tradn samples -.applied by the various Indian T'liam- 

bers (if Commerce and l)y individual merchants. 
-■>. A ^mall series of ethnological specimens jiurchased 
or loaned. 

At the close of the Exhil)ition in lss4, the economic 
specimens were hou-<ed in tempoi'ary shed-< on the site now 
occupied by the School of Art and in the annexe to the 
Cho\vringh(>e main buildings, but the treatment they had 
received reduced to a considerable extent the value of the 
collection. The ahnirahs and cases of the old Economic 
iluseum emerged from the Exhibition in a fragmentary condi- 
tio!i. Many of the samples were found to be worthless and 
had to be destroyed. The total number of specimens at thi^ 
time was 17,t)S5, and registers are still preserved showing the 
names and districts where the articles had been collected. 
Those that \ver(> presentable were orderly arranged in the new 
temporary cjuarters, but for the next few years the staff 
could do little more than cope with the damaging inHuence 
of the climate. The Trustees reported, " We are at jjresent 
concerned in the almost helpless task of checking the decay 
and decomposition incidental to thousands of samples of 
raw products im])erfectly housed."' The absem e of a tech- 
nical staff and the attendance of an officer for about one 
hour a day were not conducive to the development of a 
museum with any scientific pretensions. Mr. T. N. Mukerji, 
who had made him^ielf an authority on Indian artware, wa.s 
appointed Assistant Curator in IssB. and on April 1st, 1SS7, 
the Economic and Art Section, which had formed a separate 
institution under the direct control of the r;overnnient of 
Bengal, was brought under the Trustees of the Indian 
^luseum by Act I\' of ISsy. 

Th(^ Trustees undertook their new duties w ith some 
diffidence ; they felt that until suitable accommodation and 
scientific supervision were provided for the collections they 
W(udd be able to do little towards carrying out the object of 
the Tru>t effectively. It was nece-sarv to arrange properly 
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and complete the new ooUectioii'; in a systematic way that 
would meet the wants of the seientitir eniiuirer as well a- of 
the munufaeturer or merchant, and provide instruction and 
recreation for the general public. 

In 1S8S, the Government of Bengal was able to commence 
the construction of the wing in Sudder Street, which it liad 
in IS82 undertaken to erect. The wing was tinislied in 
isyi. and Mr. Thurston, who was then acting for Dr. Watt 
as Reporter on Economic Products in executive charge of 
the Economic and Art Section, removed all the collections of 
economic products, artware and ethnology into the new build- 
ing. The Art Gallery was opened to the public in Sei)tember 
1S92: but much remained to he done to get the economic 
collection into a tit state for exhibition. 

About this time a new system was inaugur;ited for mak- 
ing a collection of economic products. Various exhibitions 
held in Europe and elsewhere required samples of products, 
and they were supplied from the Museum stock or obtained 
by the staff of the Economic Section. The preparation of 
a permanent exhibit at the Imperial Institute afforded an 
excellent opportunity for collectinc new material of which 
duplicates were retained and utilized in building up the 
present Economic Court. Xf^w registers were started, and 
new fittings were obtained which were calculated to pre- 
serve the sami)les from dust and damp. Dr. Watt de- 
.--igned the arran^'ements of the < ourt, and in 1S99 made a 
tour throu<;hout India to colh-ct specimens of commercial 
interest. The Economic Court was (opened to the public on 
May 2V)th, 1901, when the registers recorded 1."), I, S5 specimens 
in addition to a few articles belonging to the Bengal Economic 
Museum. The collocti(jn continued to expand and durinjr 
the years lOOt to lUlO received between Too and XdOsamjiles 
a vear. A sel'^ction of th(> most instructive specimens are 
exhibited in the ccairt while a large number of cereals, pnlses 
and drugs are registered and kept in the herl)arium foi- 
scientific study. 

The collections in this gallery are arranged in eight bays 
under the following subjects : — 
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1. (jtums. resins. India rubber, lae, kino. 

2. Oils, oil seeds, oil cakes, soap and waxes. 

3. Dyes, tans, e.^i indigo and cutch. 

4. Fibre.S: silk, cotton, jute. wool. 

5. .Medieinal products and indigenous drugs. 

6. Narcotics: opium. Indian hemp and tobacco. 

7. Food .substances : -^ugar, starch, cereals 
Timbers. 

In the centre of the gallery are displayed the finished 
commercial article- as they are produced by Indian factories. 
The wall-cises are constructed under three divisions ; the 
larijer crla-^s ca^e- exhibit the more important products : 
sloping cases contain articles of ^ecomlary importance: while 
on the walls of tlie bays are pLiced all other substances of 
the same class alphabetically arranged in ij:las.s-faced index 
boxes. The object of this gallery has been to give in a bird's- 
eve view an illustration of the trade and commerce fif the 
country. 

The Ilejiorter on Economic Products as noticed above, 
was placed in charge of the Economit- and Art Section when 
the coHectiou- were transferred ti) the new building. The 
duty of this officer was to collect and arrange information 
by means of a system of lediierinw of agricultural and com- 
mercial products, and to ))ui)li3h the results when enquiry 
was sufficiently advanced Tiie organ of the department 
was the " Agricultural Ledger," a publication serving as a 
supplement to the Dictionary of Eccmoraic Products " edited 
during iss!! to 1S<).'5 by Dr. (now Sir) Ck-orge Watt. Tlie work 
of the officer was al>o to collect specimens mentioned in the 
Dictionary, to ich'ntify samples and to give information to 
correspondents all over India. Such work was inseparable 
from the Economic Court, wliere authentic specimens were 
received, studied and scientitically arranged under their 
resj)ective subjects. New material was constantly being 
brought together and constituted a bureau of eccmomic in- 
formation found nowhere else in the East. At one time it was 
intended to revi-;(> the ' I)icti<mary of Economic Products"' 
and bring it up to date, but it was considered that a work 
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dealing witli the major products -liould bo oomuilfd in tb.e 
tir-t place This was taken in hand and the ledger and 
correspondence tiles of the otfiee were utilized by Sir ( Jcortie 
Watt in writing the ■' ('(mimercial Products of India'", which 
wav completed at Kew in lf)07. 

'Slv. I. H Bnrkill succeeded Sir ( Jeorge Watt in the Mu-^eu'u 
in inOl , and continued to add largely to the Economic Tourt. 
He carried out a number of tour> in different p'trtr^ of Indi \ and 
made special studies of cotton, jute, fibre-plant-. pulsc« and 
spices He also prosecuted an exhaustive study of yam<. an 
impoitant famine-food yielded by the genus Dio-ifon it. Besides 
contributing numerous interesting; Itotaiiical paper- tu the 
Asiatic Society of Bensal, he wrote on tlie plants of Baluchis- 
tan and Nepal. He \\a^ Botanist in the Abor Expedition of 
1911-12. On tlie formation of the Indian Indigenous Diuj- 
Committee in l>iii5. the Hejiortfr on Econciniii- I'rodui t^: 
was appointed Secretary. The (h'ug- for cxj)erinient were 
distributed by the ^ledical ^tore Department and all the 
results of the clinical investigations were received in the Dtticc 
ot tile Reporter, where the meetinf;^ of tht- committee were 
held. 

The need for a chemical laboratory for testing economic 
))roducts in connection with this office was luns felt. When 
.Mr. D. H(joper. late (iovernment Quinologist to the Madras 
Government, joined thestatf m IJ^itT, suitable rooms were fitted 
upon the ground Hoor, gas Avas installerl and technical analyses 
were undertaken. Tannint; materi.ds were fir-t taken U|) 
and the amount of tannin in a large number of the more 
important barks, fruits and their extracts was estimated. 
(Uim.s suitable for confectionery were tasted for their ]»hysi- 
cal and chenucal properties, and tlie L'ums of authentic 
species of .Acacia were examined comparatively. Indigenous 
resins of the dammar class w<'re tested as to their solubilitv 
and chemical values as compared witli imj)orted resins T))e 
nature of gutta-percha and India rubber obtained frcini loi-al 
.sources was examined. The composition of oils and fats ot 
India was re|)orted u|Km in Atrrieultural Ledger No. .5 of 
1912, and a comprehensive account of Indian l)ee<\v;i\ 
formed the subject of the AL'rieultui al Ledger No. 7 of l!)ot 
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ra])er-makinti materials were te^ti-d for cellulose and textile 
and rope-tibres were estiraatL'd for their ^trenath. Food 
prodiiet-i received attention, and analy<e> were made of 
numerous cereal grains, famine food-< and pot herbs. Indi 
aenous drui^s were tested for their active principles and 
several were cliemieally examined for the tirst time. The 
follou inu de-erve mention : AiUtatoda Vasica , Indian ])ndoph\d- 
lum. kluo. ka)tt<(h(, irnrus. Indian hemp, cineliona, ?>nr,ne-.e 
>.torax, cutch, ipecacuanha avd jalap. 

The laboratory was closed on A])vil 1-t. 10i:l. From the 
vear i^!l7 to 1!M8, over 4,un0 museuai specimen* were chemi- 
cally examined and the res.nlt> were recorded in the Annual 
Report of the Industrial Section. Analyse-; were al«o con- 
dueted on Ijehalf of the Controller of Printinsi. Stamps and 
Stationerv, the Director-! ieneral of Commercial intelhiicjice. 
the Customs Departmejit. and the Admiralty. Con-iunments 
of economic products have been sent on various occasion- to 
Fnrope for chemical and phy>iological investigation. ?\ro-:t 
of the >pi'cimen-» were despatched to the Imi)erial lu-titut", 
London, while others wer(> sent to Professor A. (C Perkin. 
Leeds, Dr. F. Schaer, Stra-sburg, Messrs. Schimmel & Co.. 
Leipzig, and other e.xpi'rts. 

A portion of the laboratory hi-^ been tised by the A--is- 
tants of the Scientific OlHcer of the Indian Tea A-soMation. 
wiiose head-(piarters foi' part of the year are. by permission 
of the Trustees, situated in the .Museum. 

In Kebruarv 1912, this Section of the Museum wa-; 
plao(>d under the Botanical Survey of India, and the Director 
of the Survey, under the Indian Museum Act, 1910. l)ecomes 
officin officer in charge of the Industrial Section. The 
designation of the officer in executive control of the section 
was at the same time changed from '• Reporter on Economic 
Products'" to "Economic Botanist to the Botanical Survey 
of India." 



CHAPTER VI 1. 



THE ZOOLOGICAL COLLECTIOXS. 

In this chapter we have to trace the history of the 
zoological collections of the Indian ^[useiim and the uses to 
which they have been put both as material for research and 
as objects of exposition. 

The study of zoology was not encouraged in the besin- 
ning by the Asiatic Society : indeed, Sir William Jones express- 
ly discouraged it as likely to brine about unnecessarv suffer- 
ing and slaughter among tlie animals of the country. Even a 
prejudice of the Founder naturally liad great influence on the 
early history of tlie Society, and it was not until nearlv half a 
century later that serious zoological investisations were 
started under its auspices at the instance of Brian Hodgson 
whose researclies on the fauna of Nepal afterwards became 
a classic of natural history. 

In the early days of his work in Xepal Brian Hodgson 
presented many vahiabU^ specimens to tlie Society's Museum 
to which liis precept and exam[tle were of the greatest pos- 
sible value. The real father of the zoological section of what 
is now the Indian Museum, must, however, be named in 
lidward Blyth (see the biographical notice in chapter ix), 
who was appointed curator in IS-tl and immediately 
set about collecting and describing the vertebrat(> fauna 
of the Indian Kmiiire, and more particularly that of its 
eastern di-;tricts, witli a diligence and care attested by 
the fact tliat few of the species he described of which the 
type-specimens liavt^ recently been re-examined, have been 
found to be synonymous with otlier> previ(jusly recognized. 
To the invertebrates hf was able to \y\v eom|)aratively little 
;ittention, but it is interestini; to note that there ar(> still in 
the Indian Museum specimens of freshwater |)rawns which he 
had named, evidently with the intention of describing them, 
and that one of his nominal species in thiN group still await-^ 
a scientific diagnosis. 



THE ZOOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS. ()9 

As Sir Asiitosli Mookcrjee lia^ pointed out in the first 
chapter of this book, our zoological collections have been 
derived mainly from five sources, which may be tabulated a* 
follows: — 

(1) The old collections of the Asiatic Societj' ; 

(2) the marine collections made by successive Surgeon- 

Naturalists on board the K.I. M.S. • Investigator' ; 

(3) the collections made on military and political expedi- 

tions ; 

(4) the gifts of private donors, and 

(■>) the collections made by members of the Museum 

staff. 

The zoological collections of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal were m xinly of \ ertebrate animals. They were 
housed for many years in glass cases by no means dust-proof 
and their successive curators had little time or opportu- 
nity to protect tliem against the ravages of animals and 
vegetable pests. That many of Rlyth's specimens still exist 
in good condition i^ a testimony to the climate of Calcutta in 
so far as the preservation of zoological specimens is con- 
cerned. 

A glance through the Asiatick Researches and old volumes 
of the Proceedings and the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal reveals a host of names of well-known naturalists, 
most of theui contributors alike to the collections and to the 
publications of tlie Society: — 

J. Armstrong, Valentine Ball, W. H. Benson, William 
and Henry Blanfoid. Kdward Rlyth. W. E. Brooks, Theodore 
Catitor, John Coekburn, Francis Day, ('<. E. Dobson, H. H. 
Godwin-Austen, Thomas Hardwicke, Brian Hodgson, .Allan 
Hume, Tiiomas Hutton, T. C. Jerdon, John McClelland, 
Geollrey and Henry Nevill, J. T. Pearson, F. A. de Roep- 
storlf. W. Pvo.xburgh, Ferdinand Stoliczka, Robert Swinhoe, 
\V. H. 8ykes, William Theoball, S. R. Tickell, R. C. Tytler. 

In this lorn; list the names of tliree distiusiiiished mem- 
bers of the Geological Survey of India stand out pre-eminent 
in reference to the zoological collections— those of William 
Blanford (with which that of his brother Henry, meteorologist 
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and conchologist, is often associated). Ferdinand Stoliczlai 
and William Theobald. 

William Rlanford ' joined the Ceoloaieal Survey of India 
in l!S55 and reared in 1.Sn2. He died a? reeently as Ifto."). 
As a zoologist he is best known in connertion with the official 
■•Fauna of British India", the inception of which was due 
to his untirins eltort^. To this series he himself conti'ihuted 
the volume on the mammal-; and two of tlie four volume- on 
birds. A first volume on the mollusca that he had betrun but 
left unfinished was completed by Colonel (iodwin-Austen. 
Hardly less valuable to the study of zoology in this country is 
the long series of papers which he contributed to the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society before his retirement. He was one of 
the most active agents in the foundation of the Indian Mn — 
eum as a flovernment institution and also in the negotiation- 
connected with the first zooloL'ical work of the • Investigator.' 
His private collections, gathered together in the conrs" of 
his geological work in Persia and Abyssinia and in the Central 
Provinces^ Orissa and other parts of the Indian Empire, 
were distributed to the Indian Museum in which tlie ma- 
jority of his types of vertebrate animal- are still preserv-^d, 
and to the British Museum, in wliich the mollu<c< th.it 
occupied the studies of his later retinunent found a [lerma- 
nent restin2-])lace. 

Ferdinand Stoliczka,* who came to India from Vienna as 
a member of the same service in lS()i> and met an carlv 
death in Ladak on his return from an expedition to ( 'cnti'.U 
Asia in 1S74. had an even wider outlook on t!ie animal kim:- 
dom than P>lanford ; his investigatiotis had reference to -till 
more diverse grou])S of animals. He wa< the first natural- 
ist to give an aderiuate description of the internal anatomy 
of a sea-aneracme ; lie was a |)ioneer in the -tudy of Indian 
araclinology : he described a hmg -erit's of Indian and 
^Malayan molluscs, frogs and rej)tile->, and was able to turn 

1 Oliituury Notices by !Sir I horua- Holland iiinl f'ol .\ \li-oi'k . Rei . 
til ol Surrp.y Iniliii, WA. XXXIl, |-p. l'4I-i;,"iV (I'.ll),)) 

2 Memoir on the Lite and Work ot tho lato Fonliniiijil Stoli. /X.i l.y tin 
l,\ic l)r. V. Ball, .^rienli/ir I{f,iilh 'I t'lP Seroml Yitrkiin'l Mii^,,,,,, l^7^- 
lS!i|. 
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his knowledye of the osteology of living vertebrates to good 
account in hi-; examination of to?-il remains. The specimen^ 
he collected are still remarkable for their excellent state of 
jjreservation and it is worthy of commt-nt that so recently as 
1912 Ur. Ekandranath Ghosh was able to prepare a minute 
histological account of the anatomy of certain sltiss based 
entirely on the examination of specimens preserved by 
fStoliczka in 1^72. 

Tn the early days of hi> work in India Stoliczka was jn 
the habit of sending the zoolocrical specimens he obtained to 
Vienna, where several of his types of reptiles are still pi'e- 
served , hut later on , as he came to recognize the scientific needs 
of India, he 2^re^ented the many invaluable collections he 
made in the Ea-t to tlie Asiatic Society's Museum or. later, 
to the Indian Museum, to which he l)ec[ueathed the specimens 
in his ])o-,scssion at the time of his death. 

William 'I'heobald's ' knowledge of zoology was less ex- 
tensive than tluit posse-sed by Blanford and Stoliczka, but 
hi^ woi'k on the reptiles and the molluscs is of enduring 
impoi tanee and the collections he made are -till of very great 
value. Theobald came to India in 1^49 as an assistant to 
th ■ (Jeolouical Surveyor under the (Tovernnient of Bengal and 
was eoimeeted with the subsequently instituted (Geological 
Survey of India until Issi. He died in I'.tOs. 

With the names of Blanford, Stoliczka and Theobald 
must be joined that of Ceotfrey Xevill, who after th(> founda- 
tion of the Indian Museum as a separate institution was 
A-si-t mt Secretary and Librarian therein. It is to hint that 
the "xcellenee o*" our collection of shells is still in o;reat part 
due. 

With these names of naturalist- now no lontfer living 
tliatof the veteran zoologist and geograplier Lt.-Colonel H. H. 
( IcKbun-Austen calN for -peeial mention. In a ripe old a l'c 
lie C( ntinue- in F'>ngland to jno-ecute the malaeoh)2:ieal studies 
which the eompanion-hip of Blanford and Iiis contemporaries 
fostered in th(> A-iatie Society s Mu-eum. To Colonel Uodwin- 

' Obituary Notici.'. /'■'' i li "I. Si, rr, ;/ I ivIhi , \\)\. XXS-VIU, pp Id-ll 
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Austen the Indian Museum owes zoological collections from 
Assam and Burma of the greatest scientific value. 

The collections of the • Invest icrator,' or rather of the two 
'Investigators,' are of such unique importance that their 
history is dealt with in a S3parate chapter, which we owe to 
the present Surgeon-Naturalist. The fascinating book of one 
of his predecessors — Alcock"s "Naturalist in Indian Seas"' 
(London: Jolin IMurray : 1902) — should also be read by all 
who are interested in the natural history of eastern waters. 

As an appendix to the chapter on the ' Investigator ' 
it is convenient liere to allude t i the specimens obtained in 
1908-1909 by the Bengal Fi<herie>i Steamer ■ Golden Ciown,' 
from which we gained in particular an invalmble serie-; of the 
rarer and larger ray-; of the Bay of Bengal, as well a< many 
representatives of the sponge-; and coelenterat"<, molhi.-;cs 
and Crustacea characteristic of its shallower waters This 
collection is proving particularly usefid f(ir comparison with 
that of tlie ' fnve^ti^ator/ the ^UL-ces<ive surgeon-naturalists 
on board which have until recently devoted most of their 
attention, a< has been natural and proper in the circumstan- 
ces, to the deep-sea fauna. We have to thank both Dr. J. 
Travis Jenkins, late scientitic adviser on fisheries to the 
Government of Benujal, and aNo ('apt Mann, skipper of 
the trawler, for devotinu much time and trouble, in a total 
absence of scientiHe equipment, to the accumulation of a 
mass of valuable material, tlie clas-jification of whieli >till 
by no means complete.' 

In j)assing under ra[>id anrl npcessarilv superficial review 
the various military and political expedition^ on which zoo- 
logical sj^ecimens ueie o])tained fur the Indian ^liiseuiii, it will 
be convenient to group them geograiihicalh' and. as the majo- 
rity tocjk place on or near the nnrtherii frontier of the Indian 
I'Jmpire, to proceed along a line extondint;, with eonsidcrahle 
gaps, from Persia iti th'^ Xorth-West to the Chinese pi'ovinc*- 
of Yunnan in the extrem<" Kast. 

The first collection that must lie noticed on this plan is 

' J Ti'avi-i Jonkiris, Db.servatmii- on tlio .Shiillow-untrr Fuuna of t\v 
Bay of Bengal made on tlie I>i-iii;ul Fw-slierics Steam-Tr.iw lor "Golden 
Crown," l!iOS-('0, Rer. Ind Muk., Vol. VII, pp ."il-fi4 ( I'.ll 2) 
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that made on tlie journeys of the Persian Boundary Com- 
mission (1x70-72) by Major Oliver St. John (with the lielp 
of a collector from tlie Museum) and by Blanford. The 
zoolojjical results of this expedition were published by Blan- 
ford in 1876 in the secondvolume of " Eastern Persia'" (Lon- 
don: Maemillan C*k). Witli a few exceptions, invertebrates 
were not collected, and even the fish remained unnamed 
in (.'alcutta until 1910, wlien they were described in the 
Eecords of the Indian Museum by Dr. Jenkins. The wliole 
collection is (me of trreat value, for little zoological work has 
since been done in parts of the country traversed : the 
majority of the specimens still remain in ,ifOod condition. 

Collections from three other political expeditions to th'- 
frontior of Persia and Afghanistan are preserved in the 
Indian Museum ; those of the Afghan Delimitation Commis- 
sion of 1S,S5, the Afghan-Baluch Boundaiy Commission of 
ISOtiandthe Seistan Arbitration Commission of 19U:5-o5. 

On the first of these Ur. J. E. T. Aitcliibon collected 
large numbers of vertebrates and invertebrates, mi both of 
which he publislied a report in the Transactions of the 
Linnean .'-iociety in ls.S7. On the same expedition Capt. 
C. E. Yate obtained a considerable serie- of mammals, wliicli 
were descrilxnl in tlie same year by Dr. J. Scully in the 
Journal of the Asi-itic Society of Bengal. Capt. Yate"s 
s])ecimens were pres(>nted direct to the Indian :\Iuseum, but 
of the larger and more general coUection only duplicates 
were sent to Calcutta. 

The other two expeditions on the Afghan frontier were 
botii under the command of Sir Henry McMahon. now Sec- 
retary to the Ooverninent of fndia in the Foreign Department, 
uiio took great personal inteiest in the specimens obtained : 
in LSOi) Captain (now Lieutenant-Col(mel) V. P. Maynard, 
l.M.S , alsosui)crvised the collector's work. More specimens 
were ol)tained in tliat year than in l!M);5 to 1905 and few 
species not represented in the earlier c..llection were found in 
the .second ; with the excejftion of fish, of which several new 
si)ccies from the Helmand basin were described by 3Ir. 
Tate Regan of the British Museum in tlie Journal of the 
A.siatic Society of B«>ngal in lOOti and by Dr. H. L. Chaud- 
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huri in tlu- Record* of the rndiiiii Museum in H»"'.i. Mi)>t 
of the -iijecimen* reached Calcutta in fair condition on both 
oci-a-ion^ and, re.L'arded a-i a wliole, the material is of cun- 
siderahle interest. 

The fauna of Afghanistan it-^elf i- poorly represented in 
the Indian Museum au'l, indeed, almost unknown: iiut <i 
collt'ction is present fi'om the Russian frontier on the 
Pamir-. Thi- was obtained in IStM'i by Captain (now Lt - 
Colonel) A. \V Alcock, 1..M.S . who served as Surrteon- 
Xaturalist with the Pamir Boundarx- Commission and des- 
cribed his zoological work in hi< " P»epo!-t on the Natural 
Hi-torv Re~nlt-i of the Pamir Boundary Commi^-^ion "', which 
was i■^-ued otiieially in Calcutta in ls!»s. Thou'.di small, the 
coUec'tiiin is valurble ; chi^'fly on acc-junt of the ti^-h anfl of the 
buttertiie-;. Interestinu' speoini'Mis of other vert"brate- and 
in-ect-i. of the lowe- crii-;ta e.t (inclu linii two type<i and of 
freshwater mollusc- were, however, also preserved. 

A much larger coll- rtio;i i- tint made by |)r \\ Stnliczka, 
and the officers of the .Second Yarkan:! Mission (IST.S-Tt) on 
the Xorth-We^t Frontier of In lia and in Chme-e Turke-t in. 
A full accoii.'it is published in the •• Scientilic Results of tlie 
Second '^'.u'kand Mission"" i-sued by the (lovernment of 
India (1S7--9I). Althouc;h particularly rich in vertebrates 
of all trroups, it aUo include ! a very valuable -ct of beetle?, 
and spiders The different f^noups wr ' fully worked out by 
leading authorities of tlie tim >, an 1 large inimbers of t\-pe 
specini'-ns were named, t!ie mijnrity being returned in due 
course to Calcutta, ft has not, however, been possible to 
trace tlic ultimate fate of t'le suiflcrs. and in tliis case, as in 
so manv others, zoologic d res^-u'eh aetuallv in progress m 
India is handica[)j)ed by the fa'-t that the sp'-eimens not 
available for compa-ison in tliis country. It was while re- 
turning from the c.\])edition thnt Stoliczka died. 

The 1()W(M' hills of the West-rn Himalayas. Sikkim (nati\-e 
and British), and th" m jre aec '^-ible pirts of \e|)al are 
represent >d by num(>rous collections, stndl and great, in the 
Indian .Museum: but this is th ■ n-^ult of the lil)Tality of 
private naturalists a ikI of the woik of our own ollicers and 
collectors r.ither th in of the jnui tieys of historical expedition.s. 
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To reach tlie next field inve^titrated zoolosically by an ex- 
pedition of the kind, it is necessary to cross the Himalaya^ 
and enter on tiie lii^hhinds rif Tibet. 

On tlie military e\-pediti(jn to Lhassa in 1903-04. ,i 
member of the Indian Medical Service wa^ instructed to 
make zoological collections on behalf of the Governni'-nt of 
India. As the specimen* were obtained, they were ,-ent 
down to Calcutta and were -ortcd out in tlie .Museum. 
By order of th^ Viceroy (Lord Curzon), huwevcr, the}- were 
then dispatched to London, and only a comparatively small 
number of duplicates were finally returned to India. 

As an indirect result of the expe lition the Museum pro- 
fited much more exten-^ively , fi>r -everal of tlie medical officers 
who have been stationed at Gyantze have presented valuable 
collection-;. S})ecial mention in this connertion may be made 
'•f Capt. F. H. Stewart, I. M.S., tlie results of whoso work in 
Tibet on the acpiatic fauna were published in the Kecurds of 
the Indian Museum in 1911 and 1012. 

Bhutan is >till an unknown Ci:)untry to naturalists and 
its territory represents the most important gap in our ueogra- 
phical knowlodL'c of the Himalayan fauna. Ea^t of Bhutan 
two e.\j)erlitions of very dififerent date are of zoolo::ical im- 
portance, minely rhe Dafla Expedition of 1^74-75 and the 
.\bor Expeditiou of I0i;-I2 

On the first of the-;e, Crodwui- Austen, then a major in 
thi» J'oyal Eiit;iue<MS attached to the Survey of In<lia. him- 
self made collections of sreat value, and also enciiiu'ajred 
his subordinate officers to do the like. A large jiroportion 
of these specimens he jjenerou-ly pre-^ented to th(> Indian 
Museum. Among them are included many examph's of 
rare or almost unknown beetles and lizards, crustacea and 
mammals. 

The Abor Evpeditio!) of l!tll-ll)12 was the first frontier 
e.xpedition on which permission was given for a scientific 
man to accompany the force --olcly in the capacity of zoolo- 
,uist and anthro{)olo<rist. .Mr. S. W. Kem[), Senior As-istant 
Superintendent in the Zooloijical Section of the Indian 
MiiMMim, was tlie naturalist to whom this ]iioneer service was 
granted. He was given unstinted assistance bv man\ 
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officers both military and medical, and notwithstanding 

the fact that the expedition took place at a time of year 
(the winter months) most unfavourable to many forms of 
life, his collections, which are being described by many 
specialists of different nationalities in a special volume (VIII) 
of the Records of the Indian Museum, were of exceptional 
interest, more especially as resards the lower vertebrates, 
the earthworms, mollusca. land planarians, and other 
terricolous and aquatic groups. The great •"find"' of the 
expedition was undoubtedly a new genus and species of 
that peculiar group the Onychophora, intermediate in many 
re^pectN between the arthropods and the annelid worms. 
This little animal has been named by 'Sir. Kemp Ti/phhpiri- 
patus irilliamsiini , in memory of Mr. X. Williamson whose 
murder was the ultimate cause of the expeditinn It is the 
only member of its gnmp that has been found north of the 
Lstlimus of Kra in the ^Malay Peninsula, and may, therefore, 
be said to be the only penpatus as yet known from continen- 
t-il Asia. 

Two expeditions still remain to be considered. Both of 
tliem passed thrcmgli Burma to Western Cliina and in lioth Dr. 
J. Anderson, the first Superintendent of the Indian Mu-eum, 
took a prominent part as medical man and natiu'alist. 
The first was in 18G3 and the second in 1S75. The zo(jlogi- 
eal collections formed a basis of extensive research, l)0th 
anatomical and .systematic, on the part both of Anderson 
liiraself and of other workers in (!aleutta. The results were 
[lublished in two large volumes (text and plates) under the 
title of Anatcnnical and ZooloLjical Researches: comprising 
an account of the zoohjgical results of the two expeditions 
to Western Yunnan in 18(38 and 1875; and a monograjjh of 
the two Cetacean genera, Platanista and Orcolla." Unfor- 
tunately a considerable proportion of the specimens appear 
either to have heen lost after their arrival in Calcutta, 
or pos".ibIy never to have Ix-en brought back to India ; 
for apparently Dr. Anderson was in the habit of j)re- 
paring in tlie fi;-ld very elaborate descriptions of tlie 
animals he collected, and of drawing detailed tiioires while 
they were still fresh. Those specimens that remain, how- 
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ever, are of great importance and value, including as they 
do many types and not a few unique specimens. They 
represent a fauna of which recent additions have been 
made to our collections by the specimens brought to India 
by Mr. J. Coggin Brown of the Geological Survey, and des- 
cribed in the Records of the Indian Museum in 1910. 

Among the private donors to whom tlie .Museum is 
more especially indebted, a considerable number have al- 
ready been mentioned in reference to the collections of the 
Asiatic Society, and to those made on militiry and political 
expeditions. Such names as those of Blanford and Sto- 
liczka. Godwin-Austen and John Anderson would naturally 
be inscribed on any list of our benefactors. Indeed. Dr. An- 
derson in particular would hardly escape mention under seve- 
ral different Ireadings, whether as official surgeon-naturalist 
beyond the frontier, as an officer of the .Museum, or a* a 
munificent donor, it is no secret that a great ])a«rt of the 
expenses he incurred in making the collections whicli found 
their resting-place in the Museum was incurred at his own 
private charges. 

The zooioerical collections that the ]\Iu^eum owes to pri- 
vate donors are chiefly representative of localities or districts 
rather than of '<peeial groups of animals. The extremely 
varied and abundairt speH'imens from the north-e::st corntn' 
of Assam presented hy the late Mv. S. E. Peal, a well-known 
tea-planter of Sibsagar, are, for exam2)le. of jieculiar value 
as illustrating the fauna of one of the mo^t interesting dis- 
tricts in the Indian Empire: while those collected by several 
of the Hugh pilots, notably Messrs. W. M. Daly, A. J. Milner 
and J. Barnet, at tlie mouth of that river, are from a region 
hardly surpa-ised in interest for the study of the origin of 
freshwater faunas. From the .Andaman Islands and the 
Nicobars Lt.-Colonel A. P.. S. .\nderson, I. M.S., continued for 
several years, while in medical cliarge of the convict settle- 
ment at l^ort I^lair, to send to Calcutta a continuous stream 
of valuable material representing in particular the inverte- 
brates and the lower vertel)rate^. His trenerosity in this 
direction has been continued recently by Mr. C. G. Rogers, 
Chief Conservator of Forests, Burma, who has also collected 
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for many specimens from th'.- Arral^an and tlie Pt'i;u 
Y'craas — hill-i'anso> a> little knnwn zoologically a< any in the 
country. 

These are of course mere iu-itauees. which s]3ace readers 
it impo-isihle to multiply. 

The Afu^eum has acquired few zoolosical coUcetion-^ by 
purchase, l)ut tho-e obtained in tliis way inc'lude the tir^t -<et 
of the late Dr. Francis Day"- collection of Indian fishe-, and 
the whole of the late Mr L. de Xici'ville'-^ collection of 
butterflies. 

Tiie oiticer-; of the ^luseurn have always considered 
field-work an important part of their dutie-. T!ie late 
Dr. John Anderson's work as a licld-naturali-<t has ah-eady 
been noticed. Shortly before leaving' India he undertook 
on hi^ own account an expedition to the Mertmi ArchipelaL;o, 
the zoological results of which were fully (le-cribed in 
two >pccial volumes of the Journal of tiie Tannmin Society 
/voD. XXL and XXll, isss-si)). The valuable cHcc- 
tions he made were ^ent to the rndian Museum, but mifor- 
tunately, in the confusion that occurred at the ti;ne of 
his flcparture, a certain proportion of tlicm were lost The 
specimens that remain are amonr; the most vnhiable s"ries 
of a littoral and insular fauna tint we po-sess. 

At an even earlier date the late Mr. Wood-Ma-on. then 
Deputy Superintendent, who liad taken a very prominent 
part in the foundation of tlu' bioloLrical work of the ' Inves- 
tiuator', liad commenced a survey of the Indian marine and 
freshwater Crustacea, which lias borne tto less valuabb- an<l 
perhaps nrore lastinf^ fruit. His eneruies were not contined 
to the zeal with which he persuadtnl fiicnfls and correspon- 
dents in all parts of the Indian Kmpire. and even so far 
beyond its frontiers as [fongkoim and Mauritius, to contri- 
bute specimens of crabs, pi'awns anfl stomatopod crustace.i ; 
for he made the fullest possible use of the little o})portiinity 
he had for field-work, not only as regards tlie L'roups icru-- 
tacea and insects) in which lie took a. special interest , but 
also in respect to many others. ( )n one occasion he acted 
as Surgeon-Xaturalist for >ome month-, and 1S7:5 lie accom- 
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panied the late Dr. Valentine Bail, then a memher of the* 
(4eolofrical Survey of India, to the islands oF the Bay of 
Bengal, and in particular the isolated i-let of Xareondam, 
which enjoys the peculiar distinction of being the only habitat 
ot a well-defined species of hornhill iRhi/iitlornns ndirnn'Janii , 
Hume). This tour was dr-<;rib"fl in a eharuiing manner bv 
Dr. Ball in his book " Jungle Life in India " (T. de Da Rue 
i: Co. ; London, LS80). 

In the time of \Vor)d-?Jison and his immediate succsso]' 
the work of the ilusfum wa< greatly iiicreased at liead- 
f|Uirters. while the zoological ■'taff was actually diminished. 
It thei'efore became more and more difficult for the superin- 
tendent to leave Calcutta, and it was only a few years ago 
that facilities were given for resular touring on the part of 
the scientific staff. The rapid increase in t!ie collections in 
the time of Alcock was very largely <lue to the work of the 
'Investigator", and to the generosity of private donors 
stimulated by his own zeal. 

Both 3Ir Frank Finn and Dr. X. Annandale were, 
however, sent on deputati(Hi to various localiiifs while they 
held successively the office of Deputy Superintendent, and 
a certain number of interesting specimen-; were oi)tained by 
them in the Andamans and in the counti'.v adjacent to the 
(!ulf of Manaar. 

Of recent years the practice of touring lia-; been resumed 
with vigour. While in the field the scientitic officer- have 
had two main objects in view -to obtain material for a 
•^urvey of the fresh- and brackisli-water fauna of different 
parts of the Indian Empire, and to elucidate and illustrate 
tiu' l)recise distri})ution of the Indian representatives of 
several groups, more particularly the Crustacea, coleoptera, 
araclinida, reptiles, and batrachians. Tiie l)iids and uiammaD 
have been ])erforce neglected. l)ut, with only four scientitic 
officers, it has imturally been impossible to pay attention 
to the whole of the aninuil kingdom, and the admirable work 
of the Bombay Xatural History Society has done much, ,m> 
far as the fauna of India is concerned, to til! in this gap in 
our organization. The luimber and the importance of the 
specimens oi)tained in those groups on which special work has 
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been done in connection with the .Museum arc clearly shown 
in the papers published in the Records of the Indian ^[useum. 
and in the last few volumes of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, not to mention those of the official 
" Fauna of British India'" edited and published in England. 

In the centenary volume publi-;hed by the Asiatic Society 
in ISSo, a complete list is given of all tlie papers on zoolosieal 
subjects in the Asiatiek Researches and the earlier numbers 
of the Society's Journal and Proceedings. This list gives 
a very fair idea of the mannei' in which the collections 
that accumulated in the time of Blyth and his predecessors 
and immediate successors were utilized for the purpose of 
research: but subsequent memoirs on material acquired later 
were >o frequently published outside India that the full 
extent of the zoological work done in this country was 
never realized either here or in England, and even when, 
under the superintendence of Alcock. the ^Museum com- 
menced the puljlication of its own monographs,' the re- 
search thf'y embodied, although its value was recognized. 
» as never attributed to India. 

To .strengthen the solidaritv of zooloi:ieal study in the 
country, it was. therefore, decided in 1907 to publish two 
periodicals to be called respectively the ■' Records and the 
" Memoir^ of the Lndiau .Mu>eum.'" and to issue in them such 
papers as had liithcrto been publi.•^hed in European journals, 
in that of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , or in the form of 
isolated monograi)hs. The .Memoirs were to be reserved for 
the more comprehensive pa|)ers and for tliose that nt.'eded 
illustrations of a laruer size, while the Records were to con- 
sist of shorter accounts of the current wf)rk of the Museum, 
and also of other zoological research that had a direct bearing 
on India. As three volumes of the .Memoirs have alreadv 
appeared and nine of the Records, it is not too early to 
claim that they luivt- been successfui, both from a |)urely 
.scicntilic point of vh-w anti also in attaining the special 
object for wiiich they were inaugurated. Their success is 

I The first was entitled Fi.jjurei uiid Dedcription=i of nine speciei of 
SriuilliJiie from the collection of th.^ IndiHn .Museum." published in IS9.5. 
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due in large mea'iure to the hearty co-operation of man\' 
contributors hotli in India and abroad. Among workers in 
this country who are not members of tlie ^[ufeum staff, 
Mr. R. Brunetti and ;\Iajor J. 8tephenson may be mentioned 
in particular. 

The zoologists of the Indian Mu.^eum have al\va\'s recos- 
nized that zoological work undertaken in connection with a 
museum, even if much of it is done in the held, must be 
largely of a systematic or taxonomic nature ; hut they have 
endea\()ured to infuse therein a spirit of philosophy, and 
lately have been encouraged in the belief that taxonomy 
itself will fail of its obiect if it l>e divorced from bionomics 
and treography. 

Without books systematic zoology is impossible. Calcutt.-i 
zoologi'^ts are, therefore, fortunate in havinsx at their di'-po>al 
a library that is certainly no le-<s complete than tliat of most 
f]n(.di^Ii centres of the science. The library is that of the zoo- 
logical sectifm of the Indi.in Museum. It now include* some 
twelve thousand volume-, and Iia> increased in the last few 
years at the rate of f)ver six hundred volumes a year. Where 
it i.-> deficient is mainlv in some fif the older works that have 
already become cla-sies, and in the full issues of certain 
periodicals ; and most of these in both cases are to be ol)tained 
from tiie libraries of the Asiatic Society of Benaai or the 
( ieolonical Survey of India, The generosity with which the 
!\Iuseum library is treated by the Trustees and by the Educa- 
tion Department of the (Government of India is perhap- 
tlie strongest ))roof of the cncourautement given to zoological 
I'esoarch of recent years by both bodies. 

Auotlier ])roof lies in the construction of tlie new zoo- 
logical laboratories erected in 1912 on the top of the old 
l)uildiiig. .Ajjart from a puiJic lecture-room, one corner 
of wliich is fitted up for microtome work, and a photogra- 
phic room, they co\er an area of Gr-2(» s(|uare feet and are 
now well supjilied witii the necessary apparatus. The thanks 
of all concerned in plaiuiing and using them are due to 
.Mr. H. A. Crouch. Consulting Architect to the Covernment 
of Bengal, who showed a readiness to fall in with the wishes 
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of the scicntitic stati, and at tlic same time a fcitilitj' of 
rf'souroe in meeting tlifir needs — more paiticulaily in the 
important matters of lishting and ventilation, tiiat has not 
always been disjdayed in the erection of musenm liuildincrs. 
The cost of the^c lal)orat(irie>: was approximately R<. 1 ,22,ii(H) 
and was met from a special "rant made for the iiiiprovenient 
of the ?i[useum by Lord ('urzon"s (Hivernnient in lf)<i4 and 
angmented by that of Lord .Alintn in 1!>(>6. 

In addition to the space occupied by the laboratories a 
eonsiderably greater area i- covered by the cabinets that e( mtain 
the zoological collection^ not exhibited to the public. Except 
in the case of specimens that ;;re practically indestructible, 
only dnplicate material is now displayed in the show-ea<e< of 
the ])ublic irallerie^ 

It i> not possible to approach the (jnestion ot the utiliza- 
tion of the Aluseum collections for pnrposes of flisplav and 
popular education with the same confidence as that with 
which their scientitic utilization has be(-n discussed Supi r- 
intendcnts of the Ttidian Museum have been fa -eil thrnuiih- 
oiit its liistory as a trovernment institution by the fact that 
the funds at their dispo-al have not been ade(|uate Ixjth to 
encourage zoological research, and to display to the public 
its results in a manner worthy of an Imperial .Museum. 
They have deliberately chosen the alternative that -eemed 
to them, in the [jeculiar circumstan(;es prevalent in India, 
the better of tlie two, and have frankly claimed that the chief 
function of the zoological section must be to act as a centre 
of investigation. 

The peculiar diificuhics that •■xist in India in respect to 
the public galleries of a zoological museum are both physical 
and educational. On the one hand we have the tropical light , 
and a comparatively great range of temperature : on the 
other, both the illiterate condition of the vast majority of 
the visitors and the eagerness with which students learn the 
statements on labels by rote. The last is a ditliculty that it 
IS apparently by no means easy for a mnseum-curator in 
Europe to appreciate, l,ut it is a verv real on.- in IJcn-ral, 
It not also m other countries, .\nother tact that has un- 
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douhtedly influenced the development of the zoological 
section of the Indian Museum is the small amount of zoologi- 
cal research hitherto undertaken in Indian universities. 

In onr galleries some of the stuflfed animals have been 
displayed for over half a century and should undoubtedly be 
rei)lace(l, if proper precautions could be taken to preserve 
those substituted for them. In Calcutta the museum-curator 
is fortunate in not having to face either the salt-laden sea- 
breezes that in many tropical localities make it difficult to 
keep dried specimens dry, or the extreme seasonal and diurnal 
variations of temperature and moisture that cause speci- 
mens of tlie kind at one time to shrivel up or crumble away 
and at another to he in a sodden condition. Relatively speak- 
iUi,', therefore, Calcutta has an equable climate by no means 
unfavourable tor the preservation of zoological material — 
provided that sufficient care can be taken of the specimens. 
So far as the public galleries of the ^Museum ar_' concerned, 
all that is now necessary is a liberal expenditure of money. 

Six of these galleries are devoted to zoology, covering a 
total area of -6,400 square feet. Two art; on the ground- 
floor, on the .side of the quadrangle furthest from the main 
entrance ; while the other four are above them on the hrst 
storey. Of the former, the Largest (with a floor space of 
7,440 square feet) is devoted to the Crustacea and to all 
other invertebrates except the insect-^ and their close allies. 
Tliat the gahenes are as good as they are is due mainly to 
Colonel Alcock's devotion. 

'i'lie uKjst important feature of the large Invertebrate 
(iallery is tlu^ exliibition of decapod Crustacea arranged by 
Alc<ick, who devoted not only a very special knowledge of 
these animals but also a keen instinct for artistic display 
to their arrangement Typical representatives of the larger 
groups are shown, witli terse descriptive labels painted 
in white on blackboards; while the different families (more 
especially those represented in the seas, rivers, etc. of India) 
are also shown with similar labels. Individual specimens 
belonging to species of particular interest in respect to habits 
or distribution also bear descriptive labels on the jars in 
which they are pre.-<erved, in addition to the sci»-ntitic and 
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(wherever possible) trivial names with which all are in- 
scribed. 

The research collection of marine invertebrates is stored, 
together with those of tlie reptiles and batrachians, in two 
large galleries adjacent to the library iip^tairs. with the ex- 
ception of a few of the smaller groups kept in the superin- 
tendent's labor jitory. 

The other zoological gallery on the ground-Hoor is much 
smaller, occupying only ITtiO square feet; it contains insects, 
arachnids, myriapods and several other smaller groups. 
Wood-Mason and de Xicrville devoted particular attention 
to tlu> gallery and devised, together or separately, some 
sira]ile and ingenious nietliods of arranirement. One of these 
is shown in the illustration opposite, in wliieh a plioto- 
graph (jf tlie exhibit illustrating the lifc-histoiy of a com- 
mon tea-pest is reproduced. Within tlie la-t few years casi-^ 
illustrating such problems a-< variation, mimicry, -;e.\ual 
dimorphism, tiie comparative anatomy of inject-; and their 
allies, have been prepared or revised and are now beintr set 
while the various groups of araclmids and myriapods have 
been entirely rearrani^ed with fre<ii de-criptive labels. 

(July a very small ))r((]jortion of the entomological col- 
lection i-; exiiibited to the public, all ^prciinenN that coidd 
not be readily rephii'ed bcini; preserved on the lirst storcv in an 
entomological room, (jr ratlier in two rooms, to which only 
serious students are admitted. 

Upstairs, the vertel)ratfs are displayed in two lartre aud 
two small galleries, whieii correspond rouL'Idy in size with 
the large invertebrate Callery and the Insect (iallery res])ec- 
tively. The mammals ar.' divided, witliout j)edaiitry, into 
•'large mammals'^ and 'small mammals,"" the former bi^nL' 
xhown in a large gallery and the latter in a -mall one. The 
arraimcment is convenitMit, and much less unscientific than 
it might seem at first ^iuht to be , unfh-r the headinir of 
"small mammals"' are included the monotremes, marsupial^, 
edentates, insectivoies, rodents and bats; the remaining 
groups being shown in th(! large uallery. 

In the arrangement (,f all of the public -alleries of /or.- 
iogy in the .Museum it has beeu acc(>pted as a i.rinciph> that 
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groups not represented in the fauna of Southern Asia shall 
not be illustrated in detail so great as that in which the 
characteristic fauna of the Indian Empire and the surround- 
ing countries is displayed. Hence the small amount of 
space devoted to the marsupials and monotremes. 

The '-Mouse Gallery," as it is called by the Indian 
attendants, stands badly in need of new specimens and a 
new arrangement : but the valuable collection of mammal- 
skins now being received from the Bombay Xatural History 
Society in accordance with a compact made between the 
Government of India and that Society, will be of great use 
for this purpose, as soon as, or if ever, the services of a 
specialist are available. 

The gallery of large mammals contains abundant and 
interesting material, including the type-skeletons of several 
Indian cetaceans and a complete mounted skeleton of the 
Alishmi Takin. The room is long and narrow, and obtains 
both light and ventilation from above by a system not 
altogether satisfactory ; the area occupied is identical with 
that of the large Invertebrate Gallery, which is immedi- 
ately below. The stuffed specimens are displayed in cases 
ranged along the two sides and originally designed to 
contain not <mly those prepared for exhibition ])ut also, 
behind cotton curtains, the research collection of skins and 
skeletons. The latter, however, were found to be practi- 
cally inaccessible and experience has proved that the cases, 
which were constructed in India about forty years ago , are 
by no means proof against dust. The whole of the collection 
of unmounted skins is now stored in the lecture-room at the 
top of the building and care has been taken in weeding out 
from the public gallery and preserving in proper cabinets 
protected against light as well as dust, the skins of historical 
value that were until a few years ago numerous amongst 
the ]mblic exhibits. 

The centre of the gallery is occupied by skeletons of 
the larger Indian mammals and also of such exotic groups 
as giraffes and zebras, In stuiifed rhinoceroses and hy 
two large cases, one of which contains casts of cetaceans, 
together with skulls and other specimens of the group. 
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The casts were mostly prepared in the Trivandrum Mu>euin 
and are replicas of those now exhibited in the Whale Gallery 
of the British Museum. The other central case contains tlie 
largest known specimen of the Dugona; (stuffed), from the 
Gulf of Manaar, with a skeleton, photographs and dra wines 
of the animal. In a case at one end of the gallery there are 
stuffed seals and a walrus, while the corresponding case at 
the other end is occupied by a series of skeletons illustrating 
resemblances and differences between man and the higher 
apes. 

This last exhibit replaces a spectacular group represent- 
ing a fight between a lion and a tiger, mounted in quasi- 
realistic style with plenty of red-sealingwax blood. Some 
eighteen years ago this triumph of the taxidermist's art 
became dilapidated and was removed. But its fame had 
gone abroad and survived its destruction beyond the confines 
of India ; for when the Dalai Lama visited the Museum in 
1910 one of tlu; first things that his attendant-; asked to be 
shown was the lion and the tiger fighting, of which they had 
heard at Lhassa. 

A large collection of horns and antlers, chiefly of Indian 
ruminants, is hung on the walls a})ove tlie cases. 

The birds now share with the reptiles and batrachians 
a large gallery at right angles to and rather smaller than that 
of the large mammals. What has been said of these is also 
true of the birds. Indeed, it has seemed advisable to reduce 
the whole exhibit considerably until new cases can be pro- 
vided, and the only family now in any way adequately repre- 
sented is that of the ducks, to which Mr. Frank Finn while 
Deputy Superintendent devoted special attention. 

The research collection of ))ird-skins and of eggs and 
nests is kept in cabinets supported on a hanging gallery along 
the walls above the show-cases and is naturally in very 
much better condition than the duplicates displayed, at anv 
rate so far as the skins are concerned. 

Half of the floor-space of the gallery is devoted to 
birds, the structure, eggs and l)ionomics of which are illus- 
trated in cases occupying the centre of the room. The rep- 
tiles and batrachians occupy the other half, togetiier with a 
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large case conlainine; an exhibit of Indian rays which pro- 
perly belongs to the adjoining Fish Gallery. 

In present conditions the cold-blooded vertebrates can 
be exhibited in a very much more satisfactory way than the 
birds and mammals : it is only natural that the scientific 
staff, fully conscious of this, have felt a far greater interest 
in arranging those exhibits in the completion of which they 
could feel some satisfaction. 

The reptiles occupy the greater part of the side-cases 
on the right-hand side of the door of the gallery. In these 
cases tortoises and turtles, lizards, chameleons, snakes, 
crocodile-; and the almost extinct group Rhynchocephalia, 
now represented only in Xew Zealand by a single living 
species, are illustrated by specimens in spirit, skeletons, 
cas^s and clay models. Each family is provided with a des- 
criptive label and in most cases with a map showing its 
distribution. The clay models are the work of Babu P. C. 
Chatter jee and were executed with the most detailed accu- 
racy, ^lost of the snakes described in Mr. Boulenger's 
volume in the ''Fauna of British India" are represented 
in this way, as well as a large proportion of the lizards. 

In tlie centre of the room are large stands supporting 
stuffed specimens of tho two Indian crocodiles and the 
Gharial and a cast of a large Leathery Turtle from Travan- 
core. Here also arc cases containing dissections, diagrams 
and models that demonstrate the anatomy and life-histories 
of the reptiles and batrachians. 

The latter group is exhibited from a systematic point of 
view in one of the wall-cases, by specimens hardened in 
formalin and then prc'^erved in alcohol, by clay models 
and by photographs of living frogs. 

The end of the gallery furthest from the door on the 
right-hand side contains a large case designed for the exhi- 
bition of the Indian rays. These fishes, some of which reach 
a great size, are represented by stuffed specimens, casts and 
specimens in spirit. The two former have been painted 
from the fresh fish and a particularly interesting feature of 
the oxhibit as a whole lies in the fact that several of the 
common sting-rays are thu-i shown both in a young and in an 
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adult stage. Photographs of fresh rays art- also hung on the 
wall of the archway tliat leads from the reptile gallery to 
that specially devoted to fish. 

The rich material obtained from th»» ' Golden Crown " 
enabled to display the rays in a manner that has probably 
not been attempted in any otlier museum. Immediately 
within the Fish Gallery proper there is another case con- 
taining the record specimen of the sting-rays (Trygonidae), 
a female of the White Ray of the Bay of Bengal, the disk 
of which liad a diameter of over s feet when fresh. 

Yet otlier specimens of the rays — a large Eagle-Ray and 
an almost ecjually large Gangetic Sting-Ray — are hung on tlie 
walls, on a shelf on which also reposes an Jndo- Pacific Bask- 
ing Shark obtained from tiie mouth of the R. Hughli. 

Other sharks and other tish of all the families represent- 
ed in Indian waters are illustrated in the side-cases of this 
gallery, which has a floor-sjiace f)f 17»)i) stjuare feet. In 
cases in the middle of the room skek'ton.-^, teeth and tlie soft 
organs of \arious fishe.- are shown^ with otbi-r.-; illustrating 
the care of the young or of the eggs exercised hv certain 
fishes, more particularly by those cat-fisJi the males f)f whicli 
carry the cc/g,s ia their mouths. 

Another ca.se is occupi'-d by the primitive vertebrate^ : 
the a.scidians or sea-s^piirts, the lampreys, lancelets and cer- 
tain other le.ss well-known groups. The structure of all these 
is demonstrated by botli specimens and diagrams, while 
printed labels explain the reasons why zoologists considec 
that the different groups are related to vertebrate animals. 

A case at the end of the room contains specimens of the 
largest and the smaHest Indian bony fishes— iVm/^n/..^ Inncm- 
latw^ and (Tobiiifi nlrorl-H, 

Before leaving the subject of zoology in the Indian 
.Museum it may be as well to say a few words al)out the 
connection that has long existed between the zoological sec- 
tion (or as it was formerly called the " Natural History Sec- 
tion") and the administration of the Alusoum as a whole. 
This may be traced in the first instance to the appointment 
of Edward Blyth to the curatorshij) of the A.siatic Society's 
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Museum in 1S41, and in the second to tliat of John Anderson 
a-* Curator and sul)se(iU('iitly .Superintendent of tlie Indian 
Museum in IsG.j. BlytU".^ tenancy of the post, combined 
with the founch\tion of an independent (Tenhisiical Survey, 
gave the Museum as a museum a zoological trend, which was 
strongly contirnied by Anderson's uork, altliougli he was an 
archa'ologist, an etlmoloL'ist and a historian a- well as a 
naturalist. As the Museum consisted, alter the sep uation of 
the treolocical collections, of a ^-ingle section or department 
in which zoology, antlirc)pology and arelueology were com- 
bined under a head who was jnimarily a zoologist, the ap- 
pointment of superintendent came to be regai'ded as a 
zoological one. and all who have held it since have been 
zooloEtistN. As soon, however, as a second section was added 
under an independent head the pos'tion of the former officer 
became an anom;dous one and misunderstandings naturally 
aro.se. The new bye-laws ai'Cepted by the Oovernmcnt of 
India in 1912 maiie the position somewhat clearer by assert- 
ing deliiiitely that the superintendent had control over all 
the buildings of the Mu-eum and over all the servants on 
duty in the public galleries. They al^o made it clear that 
the officer in charge of the zoological section should be, 
under existing conditions, both Superintendent of the fndian 
.Museum and Secretary to the Trustees. There is. however, 
no Director of the Indian Museum, and the sujjerintendent has 
no autliority outside his own section {i.e. the Zoological and 
Anthropolo.'ical Section, over which he has of course com- 
plete C(mtrol) to interfere in internal arrangements, except 
in cases of extreme uigency. The system has obvious ad- 
vantages, which, so kmg as a true e.'^prit dr 00/7).? animates 
the heads of the dilierent sections, greatly outweigh its in- 
herent difficulties. 
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THE BIOLOGICAL WORK OF THE MARINE 
SURVEY OF IXDIA. 

Jt may at first .sight appear sjomewhat out of place in a 
volume of which the purport is to celel)rate the Centenary 
of the Indian Museum, that a chapter .should be devoted 
to an account of the biological work of a marine survey ; 
but the connection between the iluseum and the Surgeon- 
Xaturalist'ri "department" — if one may employ such a term 
to describe an association of but three individuals — has 
always been a close one, for both can claim the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal as their alma iiiMter and from the com- 
mencement of the work the biological collections of the 
Marine Survey have found a resting olace in, and have even- 
tually become the property of, the Indian Museum, ilore- 
over, since the creation of the appointments, the artist of 
the 3Iarine Survey has always been accommodated in the 
Museum and the Surgeon- Xaturalist , when not at sea on the 
survey ship, is a.ttaclied to the MTiseum and is provided by 
the Trustees with the necessary laboratory. Of late years 
the link between the two departments has become even 
stronger, for the Trustees have iKjnoured thf^ Surk'eon-Xatural- 
i.st by appointing him an Honorary Assistant in the Zoologi- 
cal and Anthropological Section, and on several occasions in 
the past this officer has f)fficiated as Superintendent of the 
Museum. 

The history of the biological work of tlie Marine Survey 
of India dates back to the year 187 1. During the preceding 
flecade the science of biology had been making rapid pro- 
gress and many time-honoured theories and beliefs were 
being overthrown ; many zoologists, among whom one may 
be mentioned in particular, Dr. fj. ('. W'allich, fcjrmerly of the 
T^oml)ay Medical Service and naturalist with M'Clintofk's 
North Atlantic Expedition of 18(i(i, had been attempting to 
l)rove, with more or le^^s succcs=!, that the ocean bed was not. 
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as had forinerlv Ijecn believed, a barren wilderness, chiefly 
reniarkalile for 

. . . !t~ ^olitudt-. 
wlu'iviu 11(1 liviiii; (.ivdtiu'e Jid intniiU-. 

Their results for the most part had been either dis- 
credited or disregarded, but it was beeomina more and more 
widely felt that some effort should be made to decide the 
question once and for all. In England, Wyville Thompson 
and C'arjjenter were endeavouiinji to persuade the British 
Govprnment tn undertake a systematic expedition to investi- 
gate the conditions of life and matter in the great oceans: 
efforts that eventually resulted in the famous voyage of 
H.^I S. ' Challenk'er' : and in 1871 the Council of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal wrote to the Government of India, urging 
them to undertake similar investisations in Indian waters. 
Prior to this date the matter had already attracted the atten- 
tion of the Societv, and a committee had already been ap- 
pointed to draft a report on the subject: the list of members 
of the committee contains the names, now •io famous in the 
annals of Indian biology, of F. Stoliczka, W. T. Blanford, J. 
Anderson, J. Wood-Mason and T. Oldham. 

It is interesting to note that one of the chief arguments 
put forward in this committee's report to the Society is the 
hope that >uch deep-^ea investigatimis would discover many 
forms hitherto known to science only in a fossil state and that 
many '' missing links " in the scheme of evolution would be 
brought to light. This view, indeed, was very strongly urged 
i)y Aga^siz in America, when supporting the scheme for the 
'Challenger' Rxpedition: but such hopes were, Avith a few 
minor exceptions, doomed to disappointment. The Society's 
pro])osition received the activt^ support of the Royal Society 
of Lond<m and many of the leading zoologists, and the 
(lovernment of India gave the scheme their approval but 
unfortunately, owing to a variety of circumstances but 
chieHy because there was no ship available, nothing at that 
time could he done. The honour of being the first to carry 
out deep-sea biological investigations in the Indian Ocean 
belongs, not to the Marine Survey of India, but to an officer 
of the Indian Museum, the late Mr. James Wood-Mason, who 
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in 1.S72 was deputed by the Trustees, with the sanction of 
the Government of India, to pi'oceed to the Andaman Ishmds 
and make a collection of tlie marine fauna. Some two 
months were spent by him in making collections in the 
shallower waters down to a depth of tifty fathoms, but 
beyond this it was impossible for him to ^o, as he had only 
tlie use of a small steam-launcli ; towards the end of in< >ti\y 
in the islands, however, he persuaded the Commandant of 
Port Blair to place the guardship. S.S 'Undaunted,' at his 
disposal for a day and he was thu^ able to carry out a ,-crie? 
(jf liauls in dejith-i ranging from ln(i to HOo fatlioms. During 
the next year or two the .Society was slowly gottinir tosether 
such apparatus a< they considered necessary for deep-sea 
exploration, and in 1 sT.") the President in his annual address 
remarked that the Indian Coastal Survey had at length bceJi 
established and that all tlie ai)paratus for carrying out 
biological investigations was ready. The same vear saw the 
creation of the post of Surgeon-Naturalist to the .Marine Survey 
of India. 

The first officer to l)e ap])ointed to the post was Dr. .1. 
Armstrong, at that time a surgeon in the Bengal Army: but 
as yet there was no ship available and in consequence deeji- 
sea sounding and trawling was impossible, as the Surgeon- 
Naturalist had, perforce, to confine his attentions to the 
fauna of the shallow waters (/.f., water under lOu fathoms) 
and of the littoral region. Surgeon Armstrong continued to 
hold the appointment till Is?!), and he has left considerable 
evidence of his zeal and abilities in the .shape of extensive 
collections, but his sole literary monument is a short paper, 
published in the .lournal of the Asiatic Soci<-ty on '• Hydroid 
Zoophytes from Indian Coasts and Seas."' In 1S77 the 
'Challenger' returned from her voyage of discovery and 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, taking advantage of lier l)eing 
put out of commission, requested tlu" Government 
India to apply to the Admiralty for .some of her gear. The 
following year Lieut. Jarrard, who liad'been ap- 

])ointed to the .Marine Surv(y of India under Commander 
Dundas Taylor, was in Englanrl on leave ami took the 
opportunity of meeting .several of the 'Challenger' seientiHc 
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staff. AVitli their advice and assistance, he compiled a list 
of such sounding and dredging-gear as would be required. 
He then went to the Admiralty and, ns has invariably been 
the case, found that they were willing to assist in every 
possible way. They presented mueh of the 'Challenger' 
apparatus, as examples, to the Marine Surve_y of India, and 
it is of interest to know that when the Surgeon-Xaturalist 
began his ivsearches he was not only continuing the ' (,']ial- 
lenger' work, but was actually using 'Challenger' appa- 
ratus, indeed, for some years afterwards in the annual 
administration reports the trawl of the ■ Blake ' pattern 
is frequently referred to as the ' Challenger " trawl. At this 
time a survey ship was in process of construction in the 
Royal Indian Marine Dockyard at Bombay ; this was the 
R I.M.S.S. ' Investigator.' The initial ceremony, consistinu 
of the driving of a silver nail into the stem, had been per- 
formed bv Mis-i Carew on the 14th of December, and 
the ship was launched from the slip^ in ISSl. Commander 
Dawson, at that time officer in charge of the Marine >;urvey. 
in liis annual report, gives the following account of the 
ship : — 

•Tiie ' Investiaator ■ is a wooden paddle-steainer of 
"osotons, built at Bombay and launched on the 3rd ot 
'•March, Issi. The - Investigator' underwent a prelimi- 
" narv steam trial. November 4th. and a six hours' full-power 
'•steam trial. Xovemher Ttii. The average speed attained 
'•durina: the last trial was l(!-.5 knots an hour. December 
"3rd the 'Investigator,' beinu ready for .sea, proceeded 
"outsid<^ of Bombay Harbour to adjust compasses anil on 
" the 2Sth sailed." 

Durinsj the next three years no steps were taken to com- 
mence the investigation of the deep-sea fauna, l)ut in 1SS4 
Commander A. Carpenter, R.N . \\as appointed to the ])0^t of 
officer in charg(>. Owing to his previous experience on board 
the ' Challenger ', Commander Carpenter had been im]nessed 
witli the value and imi)ortance of biological research, and, 
wiiether it was a result of his representations or not, the 
fact remains that simultaneously Surgeon G. M. I. Gilo><. 
I.M.vS., wa,« appointed t^urgeon-N'aturalist and, to quote from 
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Alc>ock,'—" deep-sea dredging at last took its proper, if 
secondary. " place in the economy of the ^Marine Survey of 
India."' 

The biological equipment of the ship at this time, as has 
already been pointed out, was very much the same as that 
employed on the ' Challensfer ' : a lar-^e trawl of the ' Blake " 
pattern was used for deep-water investigations, and was 
towed l)y a long hemp rope; for .shallow-water work there 
were small dredges and a small trawl. Commander Carpenter 
was also very fond of using the " tangle-bar." 

Tt wa^ during the survey season l,sS4-.s.') that deep-sea 
research was commenced ; hauls were carried out at two 
-tations on opposite side^ of the Bay of Bengal in iss4, and 
during th(> latter part of the season, in iss.o, the .■^hip was 
surveying the region round the mouths of tlie (ianges and 
Hughli. and several trawls were made. one. at lea^t. actually 
in the " swatch of no ground," at depths ranging from i'S5 
to 40H fathoms. 

As was but natural at tlie commencement of a survey, 
the localities in which work was carried out. were somewhat 
scattered, and during a single .season tlie sliip would visit and 
carry out surveys of several places: thus, during the survey 
.season 1886-87 the areas under observation ranged from 
Chittagong to Madras, then from Porbandar to the Laccadive 
Islands, and finally from Ceylon to the Andamans. In this 
way it was possible to get glimpses of the faunistic character 
of numerous widely-separate regions, but it was imt)ossible 
to make a systematic survey of any one locality 

As has already been mentioned, tlie Surgeon-Naturahst 
during the ■■ recess" season, from ,May to October, returns to 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and there works out the col- 
lections that he has made. iJuring the fir>t few years of the 
survey, it was impossible that any .systematic work f)f para- 
mount importance could be undertaken, but several short 

papers, dealing chiefly with the amphipoda, were published bv 
f ^ - 

1 Major A. Aluoc-k. 3I.J3. , C.M.Z.S. , J''.( ; S. , --.V Suiniii.irv ol thr [)ecp- 
,Si'a Zuulogical Wuik ot thu Rojal liKliau .\liuiii.- ,Siu\i-\ Sliip l/u '.^lii/ittur 
Iruia 18S4 to IS'.IT." S<:i( nti/io MoiKur.t h'j .l/<(///-.(/ t)//ic'r^ 'it Ih: Aninj nf 
India, I'ui t XJ, 1S!)S. 
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Giles in the Joiunal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal between 
IsSo and isflii Apart from their zoolo'^ical value, these pa- 
pers are of interest as the^- constitute the beginning of a long 
series of papers and monographs dealing with the group Crusta- 
cea, the study of which has been carried on continuously' in the 
Indian ilusevim for over forty years and, indeed, ha'^: become 
a tradition of the institution. In IS^S Giles resigned the 
post of Surgeoii-Xaturalist and, during the interregnum before 
the next officer was appointed, the vafauey was. for the time 
being, filled by Mr J. Wood-Mason, then Superintendent of 
the Indian ]\Iuseum. At the end of the year Lt. -Col. (then 
Captain) A. Alcoc'k was appointed, and since that date the 
post has been continuously held by otticers of the Indian 
iledical Service. 

During the last season for which ( Jiles wa-i in cliarge, not 
only had extensive biolnc;ical collection^ been made, but consi- 
derable attention had also been paid to the sea-bed and the 
nature of tlie variou.s deposits, a large luimber of observation-: 
being made and each sample reported on in considerable 
detail. Tliis work was continued by his succc-sor during his 
first year or two of office. ))ut in later years Alcock's interests 
were too nurcli occuj)ied with the study of the bathymetric 
fauna to permit of such A^ork, except in so far as it related 
directly to his zoological researches ; and consequently the 
sea-bed received but little attention, a condition of affairs that 
has unfortunately continued to exist down to the present 
time. 

During Alcock's tenure of the apjiointment several im- 
portant changes took place, the first of which consisted of 
the substitution tor the old • Blake ' trawl of the type known 
as the .Agassi'/," and a continuous wire warp. Owing to 
tliis change it became possible to carry out a complete 
trawling operation in a very much shorter time, and in 
consequence the mimber of trawls pi r season rhow a marked 
increase. 

Alcock first joined the ' Investigator' at Port Blair 
in the Andaraans, and within a few days he gained his first 
view of a growing eoral reef The shi]) still continued to 
visit a iniinber of widely flistant areas, though during the 
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next few years much of her time u-a« spent on the coa^t 
of Orissa and iladras. and in many localities, when trawlintr 
for any reason, could not be undertaken, Aleock availed him- 
self of the opportunities that occurred to visit the various 
islands and shores and make collection* of the littoral fauna. 
As a result, during the few years he was in otfiee a very fairly 
repi'esentative collection of the fauna of Indian waters wa- 
made. As was but natural during the first years of such a 
survey, it was the larger and more obvious animal-^ that 
attracted attention, and as the collections, yeai by year, were 
sorted and \\orked out in the Indian Museum, a series of 
papers, dealing for the most part with the fish and Crus- 
tacea, wei'e puhlished either in the Annals and !Masazine of 
Natural History or in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Dengal. 

In isfio the Government of India sanctioned the ap- 
pointment of an artist to the [Maiine Survey, for the work of 
drawing the numerous zoological treasure^ that were being 
brought to light ; at the same time they undertook to pay for 
the production and publication of twelve platt-s annually. Foi' 
many years the plates wc^iv publi-^hed separately under the 
title of -'Illustrations of the Zoology of the Royal Inrlian 
Marine Surveying Steamer ' Investiuator," but latterly tiieir 
publication as a separate is-<ue has been discontinued and they 
are now included in the .Memoirs of the Indian Museum. 
The first artist to be appointed to the post was Babu A. ('. 
Chowdhaiy, and in 1892 he wa> succeeded by Habn S. ('. 
Jlondul, \\h(j still holds the appointment. 

During the survey season 1890-01 the area un(h'r 
investigation was ])art of the Andaman Sea: during the 
voyage out from Colombo to Port Blair two noteworthy 
trawls were made ; the first of these was taken at station 
11(»: 9- 34' N: i:V l.V E in 1997 fathoms: this was then 
and up to the present date still i-; the doej)e-<t haul ever made 
l)y the 'Investigator' : the second ua^ in .-shallower water, 
in ;j<il fathoms at station 112: l.T" 17' :iO" X : 92" .''.(i' E. It 
is noteworthy because it demonstrated for the first time that 
tnany deep-sea cru-itacea are p]iosj)horcscont. In 1892 Alcoek 
retired from the post to take u|) an appointment in the 
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Sanitary Department. He has given to us a vivid account 
of his experiences during his tenure of office in the ^larine 
Survv-y in "A Naturalist in Indian Seas" : his description of 
his first view of a growing coral reef, and the subsequent 
reception of his catch on board the ship, is most graphic. 
But the fates decided that he was not to be permitted to 
give up zoological work, and in 189:5 he again became 
connected with the Indian Museum in the capacity of Super- 
intendent. 

In succession to Alcock, Surgeon-Captain A. R. S. 
Anderson was appointed in 1893 to fill the vacancy on the 
Survey staff, a post that he held till the year 1S99, witli the 
exception of the survey season l!s9.5-96, during which Sur- 
geon-Captain XA'^emyss Grant officiated for him. During his 
first season Anderson was able to carry out a number of 
trawls in the seas to tlie south of India, for the ship was at 
that time surveying the Palk Straits and early in the season 
also paid a visit to the Laccadives, where the opportunity 
was taken to do some collectins: on sliore. At the commence- 
ment of season 1894-93, the 'Investigator' visited the 
mouth of the Indus River, and it is interesting to note that 
a trawl was carried out in that part known as the '• Indus 
Swatch"' at a depth of 170-i?I0 fathoms, the result, however, 
was, fnnu a collector's point of view, very meagre and did 
not approach in interest that obtained in the (4angetic 
Swatch in IS84. Later in the same season and during the 
following year the area under survey was again the resion 
of the Falk Strait^, so that Anderson was thus enabled to 
increase his collections from this locality : one trawl in parti- 
cular, at station 197. proved to be one of the richest for 
several years and yielded many new species of animaN. In 
189.5-96, a^ already mentioned . Surgeon-Captain Wemyss (irant 
officiated for Anderson, the area under survey bei)ig again 
the region round the Indus delta. The next 3'ear Anderson 
again rejoined the ship and the scene of operations was laici 
in that naturalists' paradise, the Andaman Islands: not only 
did he carry on shore-collecting in tiie Andamans them-^elves, 
but as the ' Investigator" was unable for the time to devote 
any attention to trawling, lie accepted an invitation to visit 
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outlying islands in the R.I.M.S. ' Ephinstone ' : he was thus 
nble to study the condition of, and make collections in Table 
Island, East Island and Landfall Island, and still hter in the 
season, he again left the ship and made a tour with Coli)neI 
Bingham, the head of the Burma Forest Department, through 
the i^ahveen Hill Tracts. 

T.)urino the next two seasons the niillieu \\as asain the 
Andaman r,ea., and shore-collecting wa.s carried on on Ta])le 
Island and Long Island, the latter being one of several 
islands in the northern group of the Moseos Archipelago : in 

1897- 9S. and in the Amherst district of the Burma coast in 

1898- 99. 

In the year 1S9S the Trustees of the Indian Museum 
published the first of that series of comprehensive mono- 
graphs dealing with the various groups of Indian maritie 
animals, that has made the name 'Investigator' so famous 
in zoological literature. The survey had been in progress 
now for over twenty years, and as a result of the work done 
during this period a magnificent collection had l)cnn accumu- 
lated. The harvest truly is ready, but the labourers are 
few. Indeed, with tlie exception of Alcock in Calcutta and 
Henderson in Madras, there was no one in India capable of 
working out the collections, and it consequently became 
necessary to make a search in other countries for specialists, 

■• Tlio>f that, t-ye to eye. --hall look 

oil kiiowk'clKf and in their hand 

Is iiatiu'o like an open book."' 

The first of these Investigator' monographs was pub- 
lished in 1S98, dealing with the Madreporaria, and was by 
Alcock himself : the following year saw the completion of 
three more such volumes, these were •' The Deei)-Sea Ophiu- 
roidea" by R. Koehler and "The Deep-Sea F'ishes " and 
" The Deep-Sea Brachyura," both by Alcock. This last was 
the first of a series of monographs from the same ])en dealing 
with various groups of the criistac'-a. In October ls!)9, the 
' Investigator' left Bombay to carry out an extensive surv(>y 
in the region of the south coast of India. On this occasitm 
she carried Captain .McArdle, who had succeeded to the [lost 
of Surgeon-Naturalist on Anderson's retire.iient. This iv,ri,,n 
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occupied the Marine Survey for that and the next following 
season, but in 19ni.02, for the first time in her history, the 
■Investigator" visited the Persian Gulf, and twenty trawls 
were made at stations rangins from the Arabian Sea, through 
the Gulf of Oman and the Straits of Ormuz to the Persian 
Chilf. Unfortunately McArdle did not live to investigate 
the results of these operations, for lie died of cholera on 
October 11th, 1902. while officiating Superintendent of the 
Indian ihi^eum in Calcutta. 

At the end of season lOOO-Ol it had become necessarv to 
submit a new jjrogramme of work. Most of the ports and a 
good deal of the coast-line of India and Burma had been 
surveyed, and it was felt that the time was then ripe, when 
the survey of the coasts could l)e taken in hand systemati- 
cally. The programme put forward comprised the survey of 
tile TeTiasserim coast, from Moulmein to the southward, and 
after that, the Arrakan coast, to the south of Elephant Point : 
this was sanctioned, and the work duly commenced. 

In March 1903, Captain .MacGilchrist was appointed to 
succeed McArdle. Owing to climatic conditions l)eina un- 
favourable, the survey of the Burma coast had to be inter- 
rupted and the opportunity was taken to carry out a survey 
of some of the smaller harbours and inlets in the Middle 
Andaman, and on several occasions shore-collecting on the 
various islands and reefs was carried out. During the season 
19(»:j-04 the sin'vey of the Burma coast was again continued, 
the areas under investigation beim; Akyab and Hinze Basin : 
this latter was an enclosed sheet of water having two inlets 
to the west and south. Durinw the progress of the survey 
tile ' tnvestigatoi' " proceeded into tiie basin and remained 
tiiere for some weeks, during wiiicii time MacGilchrist was able 
to make an extensive collection of tlie sliallow-water tish and 
other organisms, but as the shore consists, for the most part, 
of mud-Hats anfl mangrove-swanips, he found that sliore- 
coUecting was in many places impossible. 

During tlie following two years the areas under invcsticra- 
tion were parts of tlic Persian (uilf and Aden harlxiur and its 
approaches. In 1905 Cajjtain II. E. Lioyd, I.M.S.. was ap- 
])ointed to succeed Captain MacGilciirist , and lie was thus 
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able to make a series of interesting observation'* on the fauna 
of this region. During the recess, 1906. the 'Investigator' 

had been docked and minor repairs carried out, but the old 
ship was setting worn out and it was decided to replace her 
by anotlier. 

At the commencement of season 1906-07 the region 
under survey was again part of the Persian Gulf, but about 
the middle of November, 19O0, the ' Inve-tigator ' proceeded 
to Burma to continue the coastal survey there and in Febru- 
ary 1907 . she was detailed to carry out biological investi- 
gation of the ^lergui peai'l fisheries. In order that thi'< work 
might be carried out efficiently, two young zoologists, Mr. 
R. X. Rudmose Brown, B..Sc., and Mr. .J. J. Simp-on, M.A., 
B.Sc. were sent out from England, and tliey joined the 
ship in Rangoon. For the next two montlis biological in- 
vesticfations were carried out in the ]\tergui Archipelago, 
and, in addition to the ship herself, further facilities were 
given by the Government Steam launch • .Mercury " ; Captain 
Lloyd acted as assistant to these experts and one of the 
ship's cutters was provided with the necessary pum]>s and 
was used as a divine; boat, the services of a professional diver 
having been secured. In this way, a very large coliecticm of 
the fauna was made and. at the conclusion of the investi- 
gations, tlu' whole was taken back to England: the India 
Office promised, however, that when the eolioctions had been 
investigated, the first set of specimens should l)e sent to the 
Indian Museum, In Septeml)er 1007, Captain Lloyd resit;ued 
his appointment and was succeeded by Captain V. H. Stewart. 
During this year, the old - Investigator' was condemned a-* 
l)eing no longer tit for the work and was i(>plaeed hy the new 
ship of the same name. 

The present ' Investigator' was built by .Messrs. Viekers 
M axim & Co: she is a steel ship, havintr ;i gross tonna<re of 
1018 tons and is capabh- of steaming at al)Out 14 knots. 

Although tliorouglily equipped for the modern refpii.envnts 
"of surveying- vessels.-' yet, so far as the requirements of a 
naturahst are concerned, she is by n(. means s., well arranged 
as the older ship. 

Captain Stewart held the appointment of Surueon- 
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Naturalist from 1907 to 1910. During the whole of this time 
the survey of the Burma coast was in progress, but from a 

variety of causes, very little time was spent by the 
Surgeon Naturalist on board the ship and, as a natural 
result, the amount of biological work done was compara- 
tively small. 

In September, 1910, Lieutenant R. B. Seymour Sewell 
was appointed to the post and he joined the ship in Octol)er 
prior to her sailing for Rangoon. Up till the present time, 
with tlie f-xception of a short period in March and April, 1912, 
wlien the ' Investigator ' visited Xankouri harbour in the 
Nicobar Islands, the survey of the Burma coast has gradually 
been extended to the southward. During the season 1910-11 
owint; to the fact that trawlinti' Avas for the most part im- 
possible, the Surgeon-Xaturalist turned his attention to 
shore-collecting and a systematic survey of some of the 
organisms of the "plankton" and more especially of the 
surface-living copepoda. 

During the recess a new form of net was constructed 
in the Royal Indian Marine Dockyard in Bombay, designed 
to fish in the mid-water. Hitherto this region had l)een 
entirely neglected, and the only knowledge of its fauna that 
we possessed was obtained from a few individuals that had 
been captured during the ascent or descent of the bottom- 
trawl. During the season 1911-12, this net was tried on four 
(occasions and the results obtained show that we have here 
an exceedingly promising field for biological research in the 
future. 

In December, 1911, Captain Sewell was recalled to Cal- 
cutta to officiate as Professor of Biology in the Medical 
College and Lieutenant T. L. Bomford, I.MS., was subse- 
quently appointed to officiate as Surgeon-Naturalist during 
the season 1912-1.'?, Owing to the exigencies of the service 
the R.I.M.S.S. ' Investigator' was detailed to act as station- 
ship at Port Blair during the early part of the season and 
was, therefore, not available for survey work until January, 
1913. The survey of the Burma coast was then continued, 
and had so far progressed that the ship was once again work- 
ing in the ^lergui Archipelago. Captain Bomford continued 
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the work on the surface-plankton and made several interesting 
observations on the dates at which certain organisms first 

made their appearance : he also made extensive collections 
of the littoral and shallow-water fauna of this region. In 
July, 1913, Captain Sewell again reverted to the post of 
Surgeon-Naturalist. 

The biological work of the Marine Survey of India has 
thus been in progress for nearly forty years, for the whole of 
which it has been carried out in close, though generally 
informal, connection with the zoological section of the Indian 
Museum. Proposals are now under consideration which, if 
carried out, will have the effect of rendering the union still 
more intimate. 

A list of the biological stations of the two ' Investiga- 
tors,' with data as to depths, temperatures, etc., has re- 
cently been published by the Museum authorities, who will 
be glad to send copies to those who are working at deep-.sea 
biology. 




Main Entrance of the Museum, 
1914. 



CHAPTEPi [X. 



CURATORS AND SUPERINTEXDENTS. 

The present chapter consists of short biographies of the 
more distinguished occupants of the posts of Superintendent 
and Curator of the Asiatic Society's Museum, and their suc- 
cessors in the direct line as Superintendents of the Indian 
Museum. It is explained at the end ot chapter vii how it 
came about that all but the first few of these officers have 
been zoologists. 

The biographies are derived from different sources. 
Those of James Wood-Mason and John Anderson are re- 
printed verbatim from the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, and are by their successor Lieutenant-Colonel A. W. 
Alcook, F.R.S That of Blyth is in part by the editor of this 
volume, in part extracted with considerable compression and 
other verbal changes from an obituary notice in the same 
Journal by the late Mr. A. Orote. The account of Colonel 
Alcock's work in India is by hi^ succes«!or, and follows for 
the most ])art a note published in the Records of the Indian 
Museum at the time of his retiiement. ^lajor A. T. Grage, 
I. M.S., Director of the Botanical Survey of India, has kindly 
supplied the article on Nathaniel Wallich. whose life he is at 
present studying while on leave in England. The short notice 
of John M'Clelland is compiled from an article on What the 
Indian Medical Service has done for India" in volume XLVII 
of the Indian Medical Gazette (June, 1912), from Sir Clements 
Markham's Memoir on the Indian Surveys (London ; 1878), 
from the Centenary Review of the Asiatic Society (1885), and 
from the introductions to his own geological papers 

We have to thank Archdeacon Firminger for making 
inquiries, unfortunately without result, into M Clelland s 
life in Calcutta, and have also to acknowledge the courtesy of 
the Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in permitting us 
to make free use of the Society's publications in the prepara- 
tion of this chapter, and, indeed, throughout the book. 
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NATHANIEL WALLICH, 

First Siipirintf-H'hnt of the Asiatic Society'.'^ Museiiyn. 

Nathaniel or— as styled in Danish state documents- 
Nathan Wallich was born of Jewish parentage at Copenhagen 
on 2Sth January, 1786. He was educated in the city of his 
birth and prepared for the medical profession. He di.-jplayed 
a stronc bent for natural science and studied various branches 
under Wiborg, Vahl, Schumacher and Hornemann In 18i>6 
Wallich passed the examinations and obtained the diploma of 
the Royal Academy of Surgeons at Copenhagen. About the 
end of that same year he was appointed surgeon to tlie 
Danish Settlement at Erederichsnagor— the name given by 
the Danes to what is now known as Serampore — on the 
HughU river in Bengal. 

Wallich sailed for India in April, 1807 and arrived at 
Serampore in the following November, after a round-about 
vovage that included a vi-sit to the east coast of South 
America. ^leanwhile war had l)roken out between lingland 
and Denmark, and in January. ISOS Serampore was ca])tured 
by the English and retained by them until is 15. 

Wallich was soon release:! from his parole as a prisoner 
of war and remained on as surgeon to the Settlement subject 
to the orders of the English Kast India Company. He 
speedily became acquainted with Carey, the celebrated mis- 
sionarv of Serampore, with Roxburgh, the Superintendent of 
the Calcutta Botanic Garden, and otiier distinguished men 
interested in the cultivation of the natural sciences. For a 
short period during ISOO Wallich resided with Roxburgh in 
the Botanic Garden with a view to becoming his official 
assistant. This plan, however, failed to mature and Walhcli 
returned to his surgeon's post at Serampore, and remained 
there until 1S13, except for some six months during which he 
made a voyage to Mauritius. 

Meanwhile efforts were being made by Wallich's friends 
to obtain for him an assistant-surgeon's post on the regular 
establishment of the Honourable Kast India Company, l)ut 
for various reasons— one of them being a fresh outbreak of 
war between Kngland and Denmark— these efforts were fruit- 
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less. Wallicli gave up ho])e of entering the Company's service 
on regular terms, and in 1813 he resigned his appointment at 
Serampore and established himself in Calcutta in independent 
medical practice. By this time he was well known for his 
scientific attainments, was in touch with most of the men 
in India who shared his scientific interests and was a member 
of the Asiatic Society. It was in connection with this Society, 
and while en_'aged in medical practice in Calcutta that Wallich 
made a proposal which has had wonderful developments. 

The propriety of establishing a museum in the Asiatic 
Societv's rooms liad been informally su'£gested by the secre- 
tary, H. H. Wilson, and others, but it was Wallich who gave 
the es-iential impetus to the proposal in a letter dated the 2nd 
February, lsl4, to the Council of the Society. In that letter 
after adverting to the advantages to science that would ensue 
from the estaldishraent of a museum. Wallich offered his ser- 
vices to the Society and the few articles that remained of his 
own collections. The Society heartily supported the proposal 
and resolved to tit up the hall on the ground floor of its 
rooms as a museum and to appoint Wallich to be " Superin- 
tendent of the Oriental Museum of the Asiatic Society.'' 

Meanwhile, unknown to Wallich. the obstacles that had 
prevented his appointment as an a.-sistant-surgeon in the 
Honourable East India ('ompany's service were surmounted, 
and in August, lSi4 his name appeared in a list of appoint- 
ments of assistant-surgeons, and thenceforth he was in 
the Company's service, and subject to the inconvcTiiences 
as well as the advantages of such a position. The former 
were more apparent at the offset, for Wallich received orders 
to join the expeditionary force tlien proceeding against Xepal. 
Tn conseciuenee of these orders he offered in December, 1S14 
his resignation of the Superintendentshi]) of the Society's 
Museum. It is doubtful if his resignation actually took effect, 
for a fresh stt of circumstances evolved to prevent Wallicli's 
.joining the Nepal force. 

Francis Buchanan (afterwards Hamilton), then officiating 
a.s Superintendent of the Company's Botanic Garden, was 
about to retire from the Company's service and as Wallich 
was practically the onl.v qualified officer available at the Presi- 
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dencv to perform the dutie-* of the po'^t. he was appointed to 
succeed Buchanan taking over officiatina- charge of the Garden 
from the latter in February, 1815. Wallich remained at the 
Garden until April, ISlti, when he had to give over charge to 
Hare, whom the Council at Calcutta liad ap})ointed superin- 
tendent. Walhcli then lived in Calcutta and wa'* then cer- 
tainly superintendent of the Society's iluseum, for we find 
him writing in that capacity to the secretary of the Society 
regarding the hours of closing of the Museum and the rules to 
be observed by its staff. 

Meanwhile the question of the sujierintendentship of the 
Botanic Garden had come before the Court of Directors in 
London, with the result that Wallich was reinstated in the 
Garden in August 1817, and this time as sul)stantive superin- 
tendent. Wallich found that from the Botanic Garden he 
could not continue to perform efficiently his duties as supei^ 
intendent of the Society's ^luseum and he proposed the 
appointment of a joint su})erintendent to help })ini. The 
Society however declined to accept a dual control and relieved 
Wallich altogether of the superintendentsliip, while highly 
complimenting him on his past services. 

Wallich did not relish his official severance from the 
Museum, and in 1819 he sought permission to resume the 
superintendentship, with the result that the Societv in Nov- 
ember, 1S19 reappointed Wallicli as superintendent, making 
Gibbons who had been in charge of the Museum, deputv 
superintendent thereof. It is impossible that Wallich could 
henceforth have devoted much time to his Museum duties, for 
he was absent in or on the way to and from Nepal from Julv 
1S2U to December, 1821, and again on a visit to Penang and 
Singapore during 1822. 

For the remainder of his official career in India, which 
lasted until 1846 when he retired, he had but Httle time to 
spare from his administrative duties as Superintendent of the 
Botanic Garden, and his botanical investigations for Museum 
work, but this in no way lessens the debt which the Indian 
Museum of to-day owes to him as one of its founders and its 
first head. 

It is unnecessary to detail here his botanical activities 
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whioh endured over the long period of thirty-nine years in 
India, twenty-nine of which he spent as superintendent of the 

Botanic Garden. He survived him retirement in 1846 by 
eight years, dying in London on 28th April, 1854. 

JOHN :m'clelland, 

Curator of the Asiatic Society's Museum, 1839 — 1841. 

Very few facts are available of M'Clelland's life, or even 
of his tenure of the post of Curator of the Asiatic Society's 
Museum. He was apparently appointed to this post in 1839 
and retired from it some time before Blyth's arrival in 1841. 

iN['Clelland entered the Bengal .Medical Service in 1830 
and became Inspector General thereof thirty years later. He 
retired in 1S65 and died in England in 18S3. 

His scientific work in India included his editing of the 
posthumous botanical works of Edward Griffiths, but his 
own researches ^vere geological and zoological, and he is pei- 
haps best known as tlir^ founder and editor of the shoit-lived, 
but scientifically successful Calcutta Journal of Natural His- 
tory (1S41 — 1847), to which he contributed numerous papers 
more particularly on Indian ichthyology. His account of 
the Cyprinid;ip or carps is particularly noteworthy. As a 
geologist he publibhed several lengthy and valuable reports, 
having been at first secretary to a Committee for the investi- 
gation of the coal resources of India and then for two years, 
from December 1848, Geological Surveyor to Government. 
He was thus the immediate predecessor of Dr. Oldham, the 
first Director of the Cleological Survey of India, who came 
out in 1851. 

EDWARD BLYTH, 
Curator of the Asiatic Societi/s Museum, 1841 — 1846. 

I. 

Edward Blyth was born in London on the 23rd Decem- 
ber, 1810, and educated at a private school at Wimbledon. 
He left school in 1825 and appears to have been intended for 
the Church, but finally studied chemistry and on coming of 
age invested what little he had in a druggist's shop. His 
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keen interest in natural history, however, interfered gre.atly 
witli his business, which was not successful. In his introduc- 
tion to an edition of White's "Selborne" he alludes to tlie 
anxieties which then surrounded him, but adds. " his mind 
cleaves to his favourite pursuit in defiance of any obstacles 
and interruptions, and eagerly avails itself of every occasion 
to contribute a mite to the stock of general information." 

From 1833 until he left for India in is 41, Blytli was a 
contributor to the Magazine of Natural History: he also 
wrote for the Field Xaturalist, and was associated with 
.Mudie, Johnston and We^^twood in an illustrated translation 
of Cuvier published in l.S4(». The Proceedings of the Zoo- 
logical Society of London from 1S37 to 1840 contain papers 
by him, of which the most important is a monograph of the 
genus Oris. 

In 1S41 Blyth was appointed by Prof. H. H. Wilson, 
Honorary Agent to the Asiatic Society of Bengal in London, 
as curator of the Society's Museum. He expressed, however, 
great diffidence in taking charge of the mineral depaitment. 
which he handed over to Mr. Piddington in the foUowinir 
year. 

Month by month from October 1841, Blyth submitted 
a I'eport to the Society at the general meetinsiS and in each of 
tlie monthly issues of that year he published a paper. The 
first of these papers was : — 

" A General Review of the species of True Stag, or Kla- 
phcid form of Cervus. comprising tliose more imracdiatelv 
related to the Bed Stag of Europe.' ' 

For over twenty years Blyth continued to be in charge 
of the Asiatic Society's zoological collections, and the work 
that he did in this ])eriod may be said to have laid tlie foun- 
dation of zo(iloeical study in India on a firm basis. He was 
at one time accu.sed of neglecting the insects and molluscs in 
the collection in favour of the ))irds and mammals, but his 
work on the former groups was of so comprehensive a nature 
tliat the wonder is that he was al)le to carry it tinougli at all. 

He availed himself of every opportunity that offered 
itself in a legitimate manner for an escape from his museum 
studies by a shorter or longer periods of field work, l)ut the 
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number of his comraunicatinns to the Society reach the 
total of fifty-three. 

In 1861 Blyth's health gave way and he was only ahle to 
remain in India bceanse the Council of the Society afforded 
him facilities for several vi^sits to Burma, and in 1S62 he was 
forced to leave India on a year's leave with the intention of 
remaining permanently in Europe 

In 181)4 the Suciety had completed its negotiations for 
the transfer of its collections to the Indian Museum, and at 
the Xovemher meeting of that year the following resolution 
was pas-ed : — 

■■ ( >u rhi' I \ lit ti'iiii^h.'Vi'iiiu thf znoldgK al follirri'in-, nt tlif .Srx irn 
to (rovi'i utiii'Ut. ru liinii rhi" tiucli'ii^ i.t ,171 Imperial Mu^rnm ot Xatur.il 
Hi^inry. till"' Sncii ry wi-ln-- to rt'canl u- -i'ii-i> i)t tlio uniidi r.iiit ^I'l-vicc^ 
Tcii(lt'i-pil liy u> l.iri' ( 'uviiror. Mv Bl\tli. in tlif t'oviiiatmu ot" rlio^i- 
tioii^. 1 11 rill- lit t« I'liry-tivii iluriiit.' whu li TiFi.lJlvtli wa- 

CuiMtor iir till' Sinii r\'- .Mii- 'iim. In- ha- fmiin'il a laii;!' and \alualilr 
M-i'K- ot -|)Hi'imi'ii- 1 11 lilv lUii-ri atn i- ot the iiriurliiilii!a\ of 1 iiilia ;iiul rln- 
Biivini--i' I'l-iiiu-ula. .mil lia- aildi (1 l.irtri'!\ fo rln- ii aiuuiahaii and otliui- 
\ I'l'tchr.ii i-olli-i i lull- 111 till' Mu-fUiii . «liili'. li\ lii~ nuiui roll- di'-t 1 i|i- 
t u (• [)a|H anil ratalouiiu- I ii tin' .^^ll-l iim -|itTiini'ii-. lii> lia^ iiiadr tlie 
ni.iti'i'ial- til 11 ~ a nia--i''i I iv him -iih-i-i \ i'-iit r< i zi ii ih i^n-.il -i ii iici- at lariXi', 
.uid -.|)iriall\ \alu.ilih> r i tlin-i' I'liijf.iui'd m tln' -tudy ut tin' vi'tti'hrarr- 
laiiiia lit India and it- adjiunuiir couutiii -.' 

Blyth's zoological work did not cease when he left India, 
in January, IS(i4, he visited Dublin, wliere he read two 
papers ])efore tlie Royal Irish Academy. He also attended a 
meeting of the (TOi)logical Society of Dublin and took part in 
a di-cussioit on geological epoch*. For the next few vear-; 
the connection whicli he had establislied in early life with 
Land and Water and later with tlie Field gave him inter- 
esting literary occupation. Many of the short notes that 
he contributed to these journals, signed Zoophihis," were 
u.>ed i)y Darwin. His last work was a paper on the Gruidae 
or crane family published in tlie Field. 

Blytli died of heart di-sease on the 27tli December. 
1S7.3. 

II. 

The zoological papers published by Blyth have reference 
to all grouj)s of the vertebrate animals except the ascidians 
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and other lower t^'pes. He was perhaps most interested in the 
birds, ])ut also wrote many valuable papers on tlie mammals 
and several on the reptiles and fish. Especially in his more 
comprehensive memoirs he was beset by a difficult}- tiiat 
always meets those who have to do pioneer work on biology 
in a country as yet little known. No sooner had he comple- 
ted a catalogue or a monograph than fresh information ac- 
cumulated which might either confirm or disprove the views 
just put forth. In several instances Blyth attempted to meet 
this difficulty by adding appendix after a])pendix Tiie result 
was often to obscure rather than to elucidate. His keen in- 
sight, however, and the importance he attached to the exam- 
ination of long series of specimens gave his first exi)ressed 
views a permanent value that those of few svstematic zoolo- 
gists except himself and Charles Darwin have pos.-^essed. 
In all his systematic papers he was careful to add notes on 
habits and distribution, and it is remarkable how many of his 
species that were ignored or parsed into synonymy by subse- 
quent zoologists are now being revived. 

From the point of view of the Indian Museum the extra- 
ordinary etiergy — which must have Ijeen combined with a 
very considerable amount of tact — that he displaved in per- 
suading correspondents and friends to send specimens to Cal- 
cutta is particularly noteworthy. The greater part, or at anv 
rate a very large part, of his collections still exist in the 
Indian Museum. Many of the specimens are still in better 
condition than those obtained at a later date, peihaps because 
in the early days of Indian zoology collectors had more time 
to spare for tlie preparation of their material. 

The chief loss tiiat has befallen the collections he made is 
that of all the rays he described. .Many of the specimens of 
this group of fishes that he examined perished long ago. but 
there is reason to think that some remained intact as late as 
U>0(), and were then destroyed in a hasty clearing out of the 
public gallery of fishes that took place owing to what is now 
recognized to have been an ill-judged exercise of official influ- 
ence. The only compensation for their loss is tliat it made 
the occurrence of anything of the kind practically impossible 
for the future 
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Blyth had evidently intended, perhaps under pressure 
from important members of the Asiatic Society, to turn his 
attention to the invertebrate-;, ani certain orustacea in 
spirit still bear label-* on which are inscribed in his hand- 
writing the names that he intended to cive them. It is hoped 
that before long at least one of these manu--cript names ^\ill 
be published in connection with work now in progress, with 
his original specimens as the tyjjcs of a new -.pecies. 

i^Tlie lir-t jiart ot tlii- uoti' i- rxn-.trteil almn-r niiati.n ti'oiii tin lu- 
rrodiictiijii ti) TtlvtliV •' ( 'atalosiiu' ol tliu Mauiinal^ and BinU ul Uuriii.i.' 
■vvliicli foriiicil ail extra uiiiiiljer ut Pair II ut tlie " Juuriuil ot tin- A^iatR- 
Sneiety ut Bi-tisral '" and wa- (uildMied in Auiru^r, ls7"'. Tla- iutrodiic- 
tiijii wa-i l)y A. Gi-utu A li=t ut Blytli'- pu1ili-lit'd ]>appr- will lie tontid 
at till' und ot it ~ 

•rOHX AXDERSOX,! 
Fii--t Sii jiei i tifendent of the Imli'tii Mii.-itniii, ISti.i — ISSt'). 

By the death, on August l.ith, I !)(>(), of Dr. John 
Anderson, the Society has lost one of its oldest and most dis- 
tinguished members, whose connection M ith the Society dated 
from January, ISilo. 

Dr. Anderson was born on the 4th October, 1S3:?, and 
graduated M.D. in the University of Edinburgh in 1S61, his 
graduation thesis which was entitled ■ Contributions to Zoo- 
logy" indicating the natural bent of his mind. 

Before this he had already carried out some succes-jful 
dredging operations off the coast of Scotland, and about this 
time he initiated his long series of zoological publications with 
two papers ''On nn Apparentli/ Xnr Form of HoJothnrinS' 
and '• On the Anatomi) of Snrculina which appeared in the 
Annals and Magazine of Natural History for is<i2. 

After holding the Professorship of Natural Science in the 
Free Church College at Edinburgh for two years, he came to 
(.'alcutta, where his name is permanently associated, tnonx- 
nienfiim aere pirenniiis, with the foundation of the Indian 
Museum, and with the origins of our zoological knowledge of 
Upper Burma and ^lergui. 
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He will also be remembered as one of the earliest advo- 
cates of a Zooloaical Garden for Calcutta, and as one of the 
experts who sreatly assisted in civing shajie to that Institu- 
tion when it was started. 

Dr. W. T. Blanford. than whom there is no one more 
competent to speak at tir^t hand, has already, in " Nature." 
given a review of liis scientific worlv, from which the following 
paragraphs are extracted : — 

His arrival in Calcutta was at a fortunate time. The 
Asiatic Society of Bengal had gradually come into the posses- 
sion of a large collection, not only of the archaelouical I'eniainSj 
manuscripts, coin-* and similar objects, for the study of which 
the Society was originally e.-t iblished, but also of zoolotrical 
and geological specimens in lartre numbers In the course of 
the precedinir quarter of a century the collections had in- 
creased, chiefly through the work of Edward Blytli, the 
Curator, until the Society's premi-es were crowded, and the 
Society's funds no longer sufficed for the ])roper presi-rvation 
and exhibition of the specimens collected. After Ions negotia- 
tions, interrupted by the disturbances of ls57, arrangements 
were completed in ISIU l)y which the archaeoloudcil and zoo- 
logical collections of the Society (the geological specimens 
had been previously transferred) were taken over by the Cov- 
ernraent of India, who imdertook to build a new museum in 
Calcutta, of which the Society's collections would form the 
nucleus. The Trustees appointed by the (Jovernment to man- 
age the new Museum asked the Secretary of State for India 
to select a curator, and Dr. J. Anderson was iK.nninated for 
the post early in ISU'). His status was changed, a few years 
later, to that of Superintendent of the Museum, and in addi- 
tion to his museum work he became Professor of (Comparative 
Anatomy at tiio Medical College, Calcutta. He lield l)oth 
offices until his retirement from India in issH. 

The time at which Dr. Ander.--on arrived in India was 
fortunate in another respect. It coincided with a great im- 
pulse given to Indian zoology l)y the publicatif)n of Jerdon's 
" Birds of India," the last volume of which appear(>d in ISIU, 
and with the presence in Calcutta of a huger lunnber of men 
interested in the study of the fauna than were assembled 
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there at any time before or since. Amongst these men were 
Jerdon himself, Ferdinand Stoliezka, Francis Day, and Valen- 
tine Ball, all of whom have now passed away Probably at 
no time has so much progress been made in the study of In- 
dian Vertebrata as in the years 18(34-74, and in this work 
Dr. Anderson took an important part 

The new Indian Museum, which now towers over the 
other buildings of Chowringhee, was not ready for occupation 
till 1875, bu; meantime Dr. Anderson had been busily en- 
gaged in adding to the zoological eollection< and in getting 
them into order. One of his first tasks wa-; the bringint; to- 
gether of an ethnological series, for which the conditions of 
Calcutta are favourable. Amongst other important additions 
made bv him was that of a fine series of human skulls repre- 
senting various Indian races. Another very valuable museum 
series brought together by him consisted of a good collection 
of Indian Chelonia-skeletons, carapaces and stuffed specimens. 

The work in Calcutta was interrupted by two important 
expeditions to Ui)per Burma and Yunnan, to both of which 
Dr. Anderson was attached as naturalist and medical officer. 
Both expeditions were designed to pass through China to 
Canton or Shangliai, but in neither case was it found praeti- 
ca!)le to cany out the original plan. The first expedition, 
commanded by Colonel E. B. Sladen. left Calcutta at the end 
of l.sfi7, proceeded as far as .Moinein in Yunnan, and returned 
to India in November 1S6S : the second, under the command 
of Colonel Hora(^e Browne, left in January 1S7.5, but was 
treacherously attacked by the Chinese before it had proceeded 
more than three marches beyond the Burmese frontier, and 
compelled to return : Mr. iMargery, of the Chinese Consular 
Service, who had been despatciied to accompany the mission, 
and who had preceded it by a march, being murdered with 
several of his followers. Th(^ difficulties experienced by both 
missions from the time they crossed the frontier between 
Burma and China, and the opposition of the inliabitants of 
the country, sorlously interfered with zoological observations, 
and the collection of specimims was <renerally inipossiljle ; but 
still some itnp(H'tant additions were made to the previous 
knowledge of the fauna. A full account of the journey was 
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given in Dr. Anderson's reports and in a work by hini. 
entitled "Mandalay to Momein," published in lS7i>. The 
detailed observations on zoology, supplrmented by impor- 
tant notes on some Indian and Burmese mammals and chelo- 
nians, were published in 1S7S-79, under the title of ••Anatomi- 
cal and Zoolotfieal Researches, com])ritjing an Account of 
the Zoological Results of two Expeditions to Western Yunnan 
in 1S6S and lS7o, and a Monograph of tlie two Cetacean 
Genera, Platanista and Orcella "' The work appeared in 
two quarto volumes, one consisting of plates. Dr. Anderson 
was the first who succeeded in obtaining specimens of the 
porpoise (Orcdla) inhabiting the Irrawaddi, and the examina- 
tion of this previously undescribed form ' led him to make a 
thorough anatomical investiiration of an allied sjjccies occur- 
ring in the Bay of Bengal and in the estuaries of riv ers flow- 
ing into the Bay, and also of the remarkable cetacean, 
Platanista, inhabiting the Ganges, Brahmaputra and Indus. 

The only other importajit collecting expedition under- 
taken by Dr. Anderson during his tenure of the superiiiten- 
dentship of the Indian Museum was to Tenasserim and the 
Mergui Archipelago in 1.S81-S2. This jourtiey was chiefly, 
though by no means exclusively, undertaken for the collection 
of marine animals, and the descriptions of the results, to 
which several naturalists contributed, were published first in 
the Journal of the Linnean Society, and subseciuently as a 
separate reprint in two volumes, under the title of Tontri- 
butions to the Fauna of Mergui and its Archipelago.'" This 
appeared in 1S89. Dr. Anderson's share was the description 
of tlie Vertebrata and an account of the Selungs — a curious 
tribe inhabiting some of the islands ; ])ut in connection with 
his visit to :Mergui, and as part of a general description of the 
fauna which he had at first proposed tr) publish, he preparefl 
an account of the history of Tenasserim, formerly belonging 
to Siara. This historical resume, which deals especially with 
British commercial and political i?itercoursc with Siamc'sc and 
Burmese ports, was compiled mainly from the mamiseript 

I It i-, nnu L"'iicrall> t limiijlii i ■ . Ii.- .ili'iitii .1 1 u it li " ')/•<■'•//«*'//, .ir tlif 
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records of the East India Company, preserved in the library 
of the India Office, and was published in 18S9 in a separate 
volume, entitled English Intercourse with Slam."' The 
l)ook forms a well-written and interesting cliapter of the hU- 
tory of British progress in Southern Asia. 

Besides the works already mentioned and many papers, 
descriptive of mammalia and reptiles, which were published in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Zoological Society of London. Dr. Anderson 
wrote two catalogues on very different subjects for the 
museum under his charge in Calcutta. Of these, one was tlie 
first ^lartof the '■ Catalogue of Mammals," published in 1881, 
the othei the '• Catalogue and Handbook of the Arcliaeo- 
logic il Collection which appeared in 1883. 

Dr. Anderson was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in isTO, and retired from the Indian Service in ISSti. He 
had inarried a few years previously, and after retiring he 
travelled with his wife to Japan. Finally he settled in Lon- 
don, but for the remainder of his life his health was somewhat 
precarious, and he passed several winters in Egypt. Here he 
took up the study of the mammals and the reptiles, which 
liad received but scant attention since the early part of the 
century, when the great and superbly illustrated French work 
on Egypt appeared — a work which, brilliantly begun by 
SavignA' and others, w as never adequately completed. 

To the work of collecting, examining, figuring and des- 
cribing tlie .Mammalia, Reptilia and Batrachia of Egypt, the 
later part of Dr. Anderson's life, when he was well enough for 
work, was mainly devoted. He also paid some attention to 
tlie fauna of the neighbouring countries, and in 189s pub- 
lished "A Contribution to the Herpetology of Arabia," 
founded on the collections of the late Mr. J. T. Bent and 
otliers. Tlii> first part of the important work iie had intended 
to produce on the zoology of Egypt, containing an account of 
the ])liysical featurt-s of the country and descriptions of Rep- 
tilia and Batrachia. appeared in 1S9S. It is a fine quarto 
volume witli excellent figures, many of them coloured. He 
had made large collec tions and notes for the volume on :\Iam- 
malia, and these it is iioped will be pul>lished in due course. 
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One of the last undertakings in which Dr. Anderson 
engaged, as soon as the Upper Nile Valley was once more 
thrown open to civilization, was the systematic collection and 
description of the fish inhabiting the river and its tributaries. 
That this important work (of which a notice apjieared in 
" Nature" of February 23rd, 1899) is now beins carried out 
with warm interest and assistance from tlie Egyptian Govern- 
ment, must be attributed to Dr. Anderson's foresight, zeal 
and skilful advocacy. Both in our Indian Empire and in 
North-Eastern Africa, Dr. Anderson contributed much to the 
solution of one of the chief biological c[uestions of the present 
day^ an accurate knowledge of tlie distribution of animal 
life. 

JAMES AYOOD-MASOX, ' 

A-isistaht (.'umtor anil afUnranls Snpcrinten'^leiit of the IwUan 
Museum. I8()9— ls93. 

James Wood-ilason was born in December 184t>, and was 
educated at Charterhouse and Oxford. He early eviiiced an 
inclinaticm towards Natural Science, being at first specially 
interested in Geology, and even before his twenty-third yi-ar 
he had published several jialaeontological papers in the Pro- 
ceedings and in the Quarterly Journal of the (Jeologic'al 
Society. In 1869 he came out to India as As--istant Curator 
of the Indian Museum, for which post he had l)een selected by 
Professor Huxley and Sir Joseph Hooker, and in 1870 he 
became a member of this Society. 

His interest in Natural Science was sliown immediately 
he joined the Society [i.e. the Asiatic Society of Bengal J, 
when he contributed his first paper — •■ On Polydactylism 
in a Hor-^e — ^to tlie Proceedings, and was sustaim-d 
throughout the whole twenty-two years of his menil)ersiiip, 
during the greater part of whicii period— until he be-ran 
to be incapacitated by serious organic disease — he wa.- a 
constant contributor to the Proceedinsis and Journal. His 
papers in tiie Society's publications exhibit the compre- 
hensive extent of his attainments, embodying as they do 
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the results of original investigation in most branches of 
Zoology and in Ethnology in its morphological and geo- 
logical aspects. His most numerous and most important 
contributions however were upon Insects — especially the 
Mantidae and Phasmidae — and upon the general subject 
of the Crustacea, which early attracted him. In 1S73 he 
became Natural History Secretary, and during the greater 
part of tlie next sixteen years, though not continuously, he 
edited Part II of the Society's Journal with conspicuous 
ability and success. In 1887 he was elected a Vice-President 
of the Society. Outside the limits of tlie Society his devotion 
to zoology was marked with no less distinguished ability and 
success, and in the course of his official career he became 
Deputv Superintendent of the Indian ;\Iu°eum. Professor of 
Zoology and Toniparative Anatomy in tlie Medical College, 
and Hnally, on the retirement of Dr. Anderson in 1887, Super- 
intendent of the Museum. In ISSS he was made a Fellow of 
the University of Calcutta. 

His record of work, outside his official routine, and be- 
yond his connexion with the Society, is a long and varied one, 
and embraces explorations in the field, the publication of his 
scientific researches, and economic inquiries. Although his 
purely scientific work completely over.sliadows his economic 
work, yet his attitude to Economics in the ])roper place was 
not unfriendly. With the more aggressive Economists he had 
little sympathy, believing that science diligently and methodi- 
cally pursued for its own sake would be far more likely to 
vield incidental l)enefits to civilization than would science 
studied disconnectedly for the sake of tiie practical man alone. 
In tlie field lie explored, in 187-, the marine fauna of the 
Andamans, and again, in 1873, that of the Xicobars, and in 
IsSS he went for a time as Xaturalist on board Her Majesty's 
Indian Marine Survey Steamer ' Investigator.' As a lesult 
of tlicsi^ field excursions he added largely to our knowledge of 
the life of the Bay of Bengal, and greatly enriched the collec- 
tions in the Indian Museum. He also, in the course of econo- 
mic inquiries into the tea-bug, and into the diseases oi silk- 
worms, travelled and collected largely in Assam, Cachar and 
Lower Bengal. 
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He contributed a few papers to the Royal, Zoological, and 
Entomological Societies, and a great many to the Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History, which embodied his original 
work not only in the field of systematic and descriptive zoo- 
logy, but upon morphology — especially the morphology of 
Arthropoda ; upon phylogeny— especially the phylogeny of 
Insecta : upon physiology, and upon the philosophy of zoo- 
logy. It was in the last branch of the science that his inquir- 
ing, original genius found its liappiest exercise, and he was 
particularly interested in all problems as to the significance of 
animal organs. More than most systematic zoologists was he 
dissatisfied with the dry facts of animal structure, and his 
desire to see through these facts into their origin and meanintr 
— to make zoology really a science of living beings — may be 
said to have been a passion with him. Unfortunately his 
published work in this direction does not represent a fraction 
of his accumulated knowledge, principally because lie had an 
almost fastidious objection to publishing anything that was 
not exhaustively complete. But this philosophical bent of 
his mind is amply illustrated by his papers on the claspers, 
and on the antennae, and on the femoral brushes of the Man- 
tidae : on the mode in which the young of Astacidae attached 
themselves to the mother ; on the stridulating organs of Crus- 
tacea, of Arachnida, and of Myriapoda : on .sexual charac- 
ters in ^lollusca ; on Mimicry ; on the scent-glands of 
scorpion-spiders ; on the meaning ,of Viviparity ; etc. In 
purely systematic zoology his principal publislied wf)i-kR 
were :— (1) a catalogue of the Mantodea which was not com- 
pleted at the time of his death, and (2) a series of papers on 
the Butterflies of the Andamans and Xicobars and of Caohar, 
written in collaboration with Mr. deXiceville. Tliese papers 
were the result of work undertaken betw een the vears ISSO- 
83, when Mr. deNiceville was employed on the staff of the 
Museum, during which period he worked with that gentle- 
man almost exclusively at the Lepidoptera of the Indian 
region, the result being to greatly increase the collections in 
the Indian Museum and to add largely to faunistic knowledge. 
In this .series of papers must speciall}^ be mentioned a very 
curious case of mimicry between two distinct groups of Papi- 
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lios. which he discovered. Another systematic work of con- 
siderable importance was his series of descriptions and 
illustrations of the Deep-sea Crustacea dredged by the ' In- 
vestigator.' He also had in contemplation a complete cata- 
logue of the Crustacea for which, however, he had only col- 
lected and systematized the bibliography. 

His principal economic work consisted of Reports on the 
Tea-mite and other Insect-pests, and on certain diseases of 
Silkworms. He also formed for tlie Indo-Colonial Exhibition 
a collection illustrative of Indian sericulture, for which he 
received the thanks of Government. 

His influence as a Naturalist extended far beyond the 
Museum and the realm of scientific literature : to beginners he 
was always ready to give advice and assistance at any sacri- 
fice to himself : he had no contempt for amateurs, and no 
jealousy of fellow-workers : but he had truly and sindy at 
heart the advancement of science, as is amply shown bv his 
work upon the • Investigator ' Zoological Reports, and by his 
work in connexion with the establishment of the Calcutta 
Microscopical Society — a Society mainly of amateurs. 

His health seems never to have been really robust, and 
recent events show that he must for many years have been 
suffering from one of the most debilitating and enervating of 
all organic diseases. But it was not until quite tlie end of 
last year that the outward signs of it became so manifest as 
to arouse the anxiety of his friends. 

He was in a critical state of health when he left Calcutta 
on the r,th of April, and he died on the 6th of May, just as he 
was nearing the shores of his native country. Although of 
late years, owinsf to his prolonged absence from England, he 
had no very active connexion with any of the learned socie- 
ties there, yet he was a Fellow of the Zoological and Entomo- 
logical Societies of London and of the Zoological-Botanical 
Society of Vienna. 

ALFRED WILLIAM ALCOCK, 
Si( per lute nd(7it of the Indian Museum, 1S!>3 — 1907. 

Lieutenant-Cohmel A. W. Alcock, C.I.K., M.B., LL.D., 
F.R.S., came to India as a member of the Indian Medical 
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Service in April, 1886, having already had considerable expe- 
rience of the country, and having al<o been Assistant Profes- 
sor of Zoology in the University of Aberdeen under the late 
Professor H. A. Nicholson, F.R.S. After two years spent on 
the North- West Frontier as Medical Officer, he was appointed 
Surgeon-Naturalist to the Indian Marine Survey. In 1S91 he 
officiated for some months as Resident Physician and Profes- 
sor of Pathology at the Calcitta Medical College, and in Sep- 
tember 1892 was appointed Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, 
Metropolitan and Eastern Bengal Circle. In .May lsO:i he 
became Superintendent of the Indian Museum and Professor 
of Zoology at the Medical College ; from June 1S95 to Jaiui- 
ary lS»(i he was on special duty with the Pamir Commission. 
Ke retired from the Indian Medical Service and the superin- 
tendentship of the ]\Iuseura on December 2!*th, 1007 and was 
succeeded in the latter by Dr. N. Annandalc, the present 
superintendent. 

Colonel Alcock"s connection with tlu' Indian Museum 
may be said to have commenced when he became Surgeon- 
Naturalist on the Indian Marine Survey Ship ' InvestiL'ator. ' 
Year by year in the mon-^oon season \^hen the ship was laid 
up in Bombay harbour, he came to work in Calcutta on the 
material dredged duriiig tlie ])rt'cecline winter, and thus estab- 
lished an association v.ith the late Mr. .J. Wood-^Iason. his 
predecessor as Superintendent, that was fruitful in scientific 
work. On the death of ^fr. Wood-Mason his services were 
put at the disposal of the Trustees, and he became >Su|)er- 
intendent. without. Imwever, leaving the Indian .Medical 
Service. 

In the Museum Colonel Alcnck made it his aim to work 
out, so far as it was possible for one man to do. the fauna of 
the deeper parts of the Indian .seas, to set in order the marine 
collection in the Museum, and to exiiibit to the public a judi- 
cious selection of the animals identified or descriljcd hv him- 
self and others. The scientific side of thi< work, in its more 
general aspect, is known to all marine zot)logiwts. l)eing era- 
bodied in numerous papers and monograj)hs and in his book 
" A Naturalist in Indian Seas." of which there is more to be 
said. Tt was mainly on account of his monographs on marine 
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zoology that Colonel Alcock was elected a Fellow of the Royal 

Society and received the honorary degree of LL.D. from his 
old University of Aberdeen. The work of arranging and ex- 
hibiting the collections of the Museum has naturally a more 
limited renown. There are few Museums, however, which 
can boast that their marine collections are in better order and 
better dirt[ilayed than is the case in Calcutta — so far, at any 
rate, as the actual specimens are concerned. The gradual 
development which has made it possible to claim for the 
Indian Museum its place among the great reference collec- 
tions of the world is largely due to Colonel Alcock's work in 
this direction. 

He did not, however, confine hi>< attention, while 

conriected witli the [Miiseum, to marine zoology, a* his 
reports on the zoology of the Pamir Commission and on 
the reptiles ot the Afghan P'rontier Commission of 189.3 
and his biological notes in the publications of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal attest, while the nianj' dissections and 
other preparations he set up in the public galleries of 
reptiles and other terrestrial vertebrates prove his care for 
the interests of the students of the Calcutta ^ledical College, 
to whom h'? lectured in disliearteniiig cireurastancps as 
regards tlie absence of all opportunity for jn'actical classes 
and the humble place then given to zoology in the Indian 
medical curriculum The Bird and Mammal t^alleries are ^till 
perhaps tlie least satisfactory parts of tiie Museum, but one 
man could not bring every section to ecpial j)erfectio!i, and 
only those who remember their previous state can appreciate 
what was done to improve them in Colonel Alcock's time. 

" The Naturalist in Indian Seas'" (19 i2) may be rciiarded 
as an epitome and a pc^pularization (in the l)cst sense of the 
word) of the greater part of Colonel Alcock's scientific work 
in India. It is a Itook that owes its value not only to its (erudi- 
tion and perspicuity but hardly less to its literary style, in 
which the strong infusion of Shakes])eare and other Kli/abe- 
than authors is never pedantic, never frivolous, and never 
dull. The skill with which such apparently incongruous ele- 
ments are fused oven into the guide-books he prepared for 
the Museum galleries can be fully realized only by one who 
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has attempted, and failed, to complete a work of the kind he 
left unfinished. 

No account of Colonel Alcock's zoological work in India 
would be complete without some reierence to his connection 
with the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the scientific collections 
of which formed the nucleus of the Indian iluseum. He 
became a member of this Society in February ISSS^ was 
elected Natural History Secretary in May 1S94, General 
Secretary in April 1895, and \'ice-President in February 1901 ; 
for several years his papers were by far the most important 
contributed to the zoological section of the Society's Journal, 
and after leaving India he was elected an Honorary Fellow. 

Colonel Alcock worked, so far as his service in India is 
concerned, for his successors rather than himself : but it is 
fortunately impossible to think that his own work for India is 
finished. We may confidently hope that it will still continue 
for many years in his retirement to bear the fruit of his unsur- 
passed accuracy of observation, his many-sided enthusiasm, 
and his literary talent. The adnnrabl" organization of liis 
office, which enabled his successor to take up the threads of 
routine mechanically, is another matter for which it is im- 
possible to be too grateful : although changes necessarily take 
place as the :\[u>eum grows and de%-elops, the ground-work 
will always be that constructed by Colonel Alcock, too often 
without recognition and in spite of obstacles of which nothing 
was known beyond the Museum walls. 

Colonel Alcock is now Professor of Entomology in the 
London School of Tropical iledicine. Since leaving India he 
has published a monograph of tlie freshwater crabs in the 
collection of the Indian Museum, wliich has already been 
recognized as the necessary ba«is for future work on the group. 
He has performed an even greater service to tropical zoology, 
more directly connected with his present work, by the pub- 
lication of his admirably conceived and remarkably lucid 
text-book " Entomology for Medical Officers." 

A full list of the papers published by C!olonel Alcock 
while in India is given in volume II of the Records of the 
Indian Museum, pp. 4 — 9. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE 3IVSEUM BUILDIXGS. 

The buildings of the Indian Museum stand on a plot of 
land thus described in the schedule attached to the IMuseum 
Act of 1910:— 

Land boiiudoil — 

On ttip north -idi- In- tlie piemir-e- Xo. 2. Suddt-r Stvtft. and 1)\ 
fciiiddt'i- Street : 

On tlie \\e>t oide by Cliowrinsjliue Road and by tlir premi-e^ 
Xo. -9. Cliowringhee Road (ot-i-ujiied liy the Bungul United 
Service Club), 

On the >outli s.ide by tlie premise- Xo. :2i^'. Chuwringhec Road, 
by Kyd Srreot, and by the prenu-!e> Xo. 4. C'howriughee 
Lauc . and 

On the ea-t bide by the prcTni>e- Xu. IS. Kyd Street, and the 
])reuii:?e> No.;. 4, 3. 2 and 1, Chowrinshee Lane, 
to.srether with all buddings, read- and tank- exi-tins oi' i 'fee red 
thereon, and all ea>emeiu» appertainini; thereto. 

This land, the greater part of which was given to 
the Trustees hy government wlien their board was insti- 
tuted, is not entirely occupied by the Museum builduigs, 
for it also contains the Calcutta School of Art, which 
(despite the above schedule) is apparently not owned by 
tlie Trustees, and the offices, laboratories and library of the 
Geological Survey of India. Tlie building in which these 
latter are housed belongs to the Trustees but has been lent by 
them to the Survey. Extensive gardens, moreover, are 
included, and a large "tank" or pond which at one time 
played an important part in the water-supply of Calcutta 
but is now more useful as a hunting-ground for zoologists : 
in particular it supports more species of freshwater sponge 
than any bodv of water of similar area that has ever been 
investigated. Servants' barracks also occupy a considerable 
area near the Geological Block on a piece of land bought by 
tlie Trustees in 1905. 

The oldest building directly connected with the Museum 
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is now hidden away in the midst of the higher and more 
imposing structures that face Chowringhee and abut on 
Sudder Street. It is a bungalow built in 1790 and some years 
afterwards the scene of a tragedy described in Miss Bleohynden's 
"Calcutta Past and Present" (p. 20S) Later it became 
the Sudder Dewanny Court and so gave a name to Sudder 
Street. A drawing of it by Sir Charles Doyly, as it appeared 
from Kyd Street when the tank beside it was of much greater 
extent than now, is represented in the Victoria Memorial 
Exhibition by a lithograph by Robert and Dickenson. 
It is at present occupied as residential quarters by certain 
officers of the Museum. 

So far as the actual .Aluseum is concerned, the original 
building (which was completed in 1877 but occupied in part 
some years earlier) is now represented by the Main Quad- 
rangle, the front of which extends alont; CiKJwringhee 
(the chief thoroughfare between the commercial and the 
residential quarters of Calcutta) for 312 feet, facing the 
open reaches of tlie Maidan and thus occupying ong of the 
most conspicuous sites in the city. In the last few years 
this building has undergone considerable alterations. Its 
aspect from the Maidan previous to these i> shown in the 
photograph reproduced on the plate opposite. 

We are informed by Mr. H. Crouch, Cojisultiag Architect 
to the Government of Bengal, that the original plans for this 
building were drawn up in the '• sixties " by \V. L. (iranville, 
who was also responsible for several other buildings still prom- 
inent in Calcutta, notably the Ceneral Post Office and the High 
Court. They were prepared in consultation with the late Dr. 
Thomas Oldham, Director of the Geological Survey of India. 

It was at first intended that a third floor sliould be 
built along the front, in addition to the two actually com- 
pleted; but funds gave out, and in any case tlie ominous 
cracks tliat appeared in the building owing to the unstabli' 
naturt^ of the ground on which it had ))een founded, wovild 
probably at the time have rendered this imj)os->ible. As it 
stood, the building had a certain dignified simplicity not 
without value in a city of stucco palaces and hovels of rubbish, 
although the materials of its structiu'e -bricks overlaid with 
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plaster — were perhaps not altogether appr(ipriate to its Greek 
style. 

The proposals made by the Asiatic Socic'ty in reference 
to the transfer of its collections and their arrangement in 
this building had originally included one whereby accom- 
modation should be found also for the Society itself, for 
its library and meeting-room : but this ultimately proved 
impracticable and the Society remained in the house it still 
occupies — and has occupied for over a century — at no 1. 
Park Street. It is this house that is represented in the 
frontispiece to the present volume. 

The next of the Museum buildings to be constructed was 
a block of four floors running along vSudder Street behind the 
Main Quadrangle, with which it is connected by two bridue'-. 
Under the lower of these 2^f>f*ses the Sudder Street entrance 
into the Museum compound. The building of this block 
was commenced in ISSS, in order that it might hold the 
"economic'" collections (including those of ethnography) 
and the ofiices attached to the Economic and Art Section 
The collections were removed to it in 18f)I ; part of the 
ground tloor was occupied later by the chemical laboratory 
referred to in chapter vi. The building i-; in red brick and 
does not correspond in style with the Main Quadrangle, with 
which, however, it is not in architectural continuity. 

A second block of three floors was erected in 1S94 at 
right angles to the Sudder Street one, to contain the offices, 
laboratories and store-rooms of the Natural History Section. 
Half this building was actually consigned on its completion 
to the Geological Survey, to which it was wholly transferred 
in 1912. 

The recent improvements in the main building are due to 
the interest taken by Lord Curzon while he wa.s Viceroy of 
India both in the Museum and in the public buildings of Cal- 
cutta. In l!t()4 he obtained for the Trustees a government 
grant of Rs, .5 lakhs ( L.'};],:^;]^). Moreover, he himself, with the 
assistance of the late Mr. Banks Gwyther, Superintending En- 
gineer, Bengal, drew up a design for a new front. This design 
was based on the original one by Granville that was left un- 
c-ompleted in 1877. It was grandiose in style with copper 
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"mansards" and an abundance of architectural sculpture. 
But although the Government of India increased the original 
grant by 21- lakhs in 1906, it was found that the expenses en- 
tailed in its materialization would be greatly in excess of the 
money available and new plans of a simpler nature were pre- 
pared by Mr. Crouch. The work was completed in 1912. It 
included the rebuilding of a great part of the front of the 
west side of the Quadrangle, the masonry of which wa-; 
found to be too heavy for its supports : the addition of a 
third floor along the top of this front, and the erection, in 
direct continuity with it, of a new wing of three floors and 24(i 
feet long. Space for this was found by the demolition of 
the old Bengal Art fjallery, a red-brick building originally 
erected for temporary purposes in connection with the Cal- 
cutta Exhibition of 1SS3-4. 

The buildings actually occupied by the Museum consist , 
therefore, at present of: — 

1. The Main Quadrangle facing Chowringhee. 

2. The Xew Wing in continuation of its front. 

3. The Sudder Street Block connected with it by 

bridt as. 

So far as the public galleries are concerned, the plans ' 
reproduced on pp. 126 and 127 show the arrangement of those 
buildinos. It must, however, be understood that, tor conve- 
nience of reproduction, the Sudder Street Block is removed 
from it-i proper place and represented as parallel to, instead of 
atriglit angles to, the ea^t side of the Quadrangle. ^Moreover, 
the galleries of this block are not on the level of those in the 
latter, but must be approached from them by short Hights of 
stops. 

The ground floor of the Quadrangle has a colonnade 
in Italian style and surrounds an open turfed space. In the 
colonnade a number of Hindu .'^cnlp.tures are exhibited, and 
it also contains certain geological specimens. The entranco 
is by a comparatively small pillared vestibule in v>h\vh the 

1 WfliiUftd timiik .Ml- H H 'Ircfii. SiHH iiMti-iidiiiL' KiiLiiii.'. r. I'n-i- 
(Ifiicy Circle. I'.W I)., Ik-nii.il, tor the (iiiiunm^ injin mIikIi tin -.' \\. re 
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most conspicuous objects are stone figures of a lion and a 
bull that once stood on the capitals of edict-pillars erected 
by Asoka in northern Bihar. These are among the oldest 
sculptures in the Museum. 

The outer sides of the colonnade are occupied on tlie 
west by various offices ; on the north by geological, on the 
east by zoological and on the south by archaeological galleries. 
Another archaeological gallery (that of the Bharut Stupa) 
opens direct from the vestibule on the south side, as does 
also a geological gallery (that of the Sivalik fossils) on the 
north. All the geulogical galleries on this tloor are in direct 
communication one with another, and tliis is also the case w ith 
all those of archaeology. The bridge to the Ethnological 
(Gallery in the Sudder Street Block opens from the Insect 
Gallery in the north-east corner. 

The first storey can be reached by two staircases from 
the inner vestibule and also by two smaller ones on the east 
side of the Quadrangle. The former open above on a broad 
landiu'/ in the centre of which stands a marble statue 
of Queen Victoria presented to the people of India by the 
late Mahatab Cliand Bahadur, Maharajahdhiraj of Burdwan. 
Behind the statue is the entrance to the Zoological Library, 
not open to the general public. Xorth and south from tlie 
library extend galleries in which zoological collections are 
stored for purposes of research, while the north-west comer 
is occupied by ('iitomol(~)gical htl)oratoi'ies and store-room, 
A colonnade like that on the ground floor e.Ktends round the 
(luadranglc On the north side is a gallery containing fossils : 
iti the north-east corner a bridge extends from the Small 
Mammal Gallery to the Industrial Gallery in tiie Sudder 
Street Block ; tlie Large Mammal Gallery occupies the 
east side, while the south end etrntains the Bird and 
Fieptile and the Fisii (JaHeries and also the skull room, 
tlie last not lieing open to the ]>ublic. A bronze tablet with a 
()ortrait-bust of tlu- late Dr. John Anderson occupies a promi- 
nent place in the east verandah. 

.\ third lioor (second storey) has recently been built on 
the front of the l)uilding and t'xtends along the wliole of the 
N'<'w U'inu'. With the exception of a public lecture-room 
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occupying a considerable area, this Hoor is entirelv devoted 
to the laboratories of the Zoohjaical and Anthro])oh_):rieal 
Section, the otiices of that and of the Archaeolooica! .Sec- 
tions and a large gallery, at i)resent n^cfl as a store-room by 
the Art Section, with a small office at its south end. 

The Sndder Street T>lock contains not only the Kthno- 
logical (Jallery (on the first storey) and tlie Industrial (";aller\- 
(on the second) but also the laboratories of tlie Indian Tea 
A.?sociation and the offices and store-rooms of the Industrial 
Section. The use of the whole of the srouiid floor i> now 
granted by the Trustees to tlie Association, while the top 
floor and part of the fir.>t st )rev are oc-upied by the 
Section, not only as offices i)ut also to house a library, 
herbarium, etc. 

The New Wing contains on the giound floor an extensive 
gallery that will ultimately form an addition to the exhibi- 
tion-space of the Archaenlogieal Section. This frallery i^ 
surrounded Ijy a hanging balcony from M'hieh . at the south 
end. a few ste}).s lead tf) a stroni.' room in which the roUertion 
of coins is kept. 

The photographs reproduced in thi-, volume -hould give 
a good idea of the r-tyle of the buildings, but owiuL' to certain 
architectural features of the galleries and to the crowded 
condition of most of tliem^ it has not been found possible to 
obtain satisfactory views of their interior as a whole an 1 
.special objects or exhibits have, therefore, been chosen to 
represent them. 
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Guide-books, catalogues asd lectures. 

The que^stioti of ^uide-books is always a difficult one : in a 
polyglot country like India the difficulty is increased, nur 
is it lessened by the fact tliat tlie vast majoritv of those 
who visit museums are illiterate in all languages. Further- 
more, guide-books may become an actual temptation to the 
college -student already all too prone to cram for his examina- 
tions. 

However, atteinpts have been made in the Indian Mu- 
seum to overcome, or rather to evade, tlie difficulty — not 
altogether without suceps=; if one may accept the criterion of 
sales — by publishing guide-books in simple English. 

In the archaeological galleries the late Dr. John Ander- 
son"-i '• Catalogue,'" to which tribute is paid on p. 31 of this 
volume, belongs practically to the category, a<; is indicated in 
its full title ; it deals not only with the specimens but with 
their (former) position in the galleries. The late Dr. Bloch's 
supplement, published in 1912 by the Archaeological Survey, 
does so still more frankly. But these are rather for the learned 
visitor, a 7'ara (tvis in Calcutta, than for the populace or 
the ordinary educated man. 

A real guide-book to the art galleries, that is to say one 
for the average educated person, already exists in manuscri))t 
and will, we hope, be published before long. 

Members of the Geological Survey have written ■' Popular 
(fUides" to several of the geological galleries, and although 
these are included among the publications of the Survey and 
not of the Museum, they should be mentioned here. The fol- 
lowing list is taken from the cover of a recent part of the 
Records of the (Teological Survey of India. 

I'oiinl'iniinih I,, IW I !i<ihni„-Li.l O'lbclo-u^ m Ih, lo'hiin Murium, 

( ■itU iilb<. 

\o. 1. Tvi tiary vci-tL'bi'atc aiiiin.iN Bv K. Lydt-kkiT .;i>S7!') 
'/ priiil). 

N'o. ± Mineral-, liy K. K. Malli-t i 1879) {ohI ,.f i.rl.it). 
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Xo. 3. By F. Fi'ddeu (188u) Un't "/print) 
Xo. -1. I'alaeoutolugicul culk'ctio[i>. Bv 0. Fei>tinaulel. 
No. o Economic mineral prodiict-i. By F. R. Mallet 08"^:!) ('-"'' '/ 
priiil) 

Guide-books to several of the zoological galleries were 
prepared in Alcock's time, but all are now out of date, if 
not out of print. The latter fate rapidly befell tlie excellent 
account of tlie Invertebrate Gallery written by Alcock him- 
self, for the greater part of the whole edition was boufiht 
up by medical students for u.?e as a text-book. Alteration.^ , 
originating directly or indirectly in the hasty destruction 
of the old Fish riallery in 190H, have, however, been So con- 
tinuously in progress in most of the galleries of recent years 
that there has been no opportunity for the preparation of 
fresh guide-books. In the Invertebrate Gallery this lias not 
hitherto been the case so much as in -^ome of tlie otliers. and 
Alcock. when he left India, handed over to his successor the 
manuscript, only partially complete, of a neu- edition of his 
account of that gallery. The individuality of its style, liow- 
ever, proved a stural^lins-block to its actual completion and the 
present superintendent was diffident in rewriting the whole. 
As the gallery is now being entirely rearranged the preparation 
of a new edition must again be postponed. A comj)lete li-t 
of the official' guide-books to the zoological galleries will be 
found at the end of the l)ock in the last appendix. 

Here we may mention an interesting little book, the late 
Rai Bahadur R. B. Sanyal's "Hours with Nature^' (r'al- 
cutta: 189(i), in which considerable space is devoted to a 
tour of the zoological galleries of the Museum described in a 
dialogue betwicii a pupil and his teacher somewhat after tlie 
style of "Sandford and .\ferton but with an ori-inahtv 
and quaintness of it> own. Thr- b<;ok is of course in no 
sense official. 

Quite recently, iiifleed since the bf.ginnin<; of 1014 a 
small guide-)K>ok to the whole :\Iuseura has l)eeirpu])liylied' in 

» For a technical iva-,oii tho pul,lic,-,tinn-, r,t the Tru^t..,.,, ,|,, n(it r.uik a- 
official Govornmcat publications. -I-I,,-, m.xki--, it po^-il.!,- for the MM-cniu \i, 
issuo p.iprrs in German, French, [talian ,.r r.atin : f,,i ,l,».,i,n,-nN ..t 

tho Gcivonira<-nt of India iiiu,t be publi~h.',l either in Eii-ii^li or ii, an ludi.m 
verii.ii-iilar. 
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Bengali by the Trustees. The whole has been edited by Dr. 
B. L. Chaudhuri of the Zoological and Anthropological Sec- 
tion, but the component parts were prepared under the direct 
supervision of the heads of the different sections. Great care 
was taken in making the language as simple as possible, and 
although several of the authors were anxious to use abstruse 
Sanskrit words as equivalents of English technical terms, it 
was decided to substitute for them the nearest vernacular 
equivalents, giving the English term in brackets when neces- 
sary, for in modern Bengali terms of the kind have been 
adopted freely : it is often possible to follow the discussions 
of Bengali students in the geological galleries without know- 
ing a word of Bengali. The general guide-book, which is 
sold for two annas (twopence), is necessarily of a superficial 
nature, and it is greatly to be hoped that more elaborate ones 
for the different galleries will be prepared, whether in English 
or in some Indian vernacular, at an early date. 

To produce catalogues of its collections is a particu- 
larly important part of the duties of a museum that claims 
to be a centre of investigation but is isolated geographically 
from the community of scientific and historical research. 
Nor has the Indian .Museum been remiss in this respect. 
Museum catalogues are of many species, as they are of 
many degrees of utility; it is often difficult, as in the case 
of Dr. Anderson's account of the archaeological collections, 
to draw a hard and fast line between them and guide- 
books ; but they may as a rule be separated into three main 
divisions : — 

Hand-lists , 

r<ita logu es ra issoti , 

descriptive catalogues. 
In zoology the late .Mr. (i. Nevill's '■ Hand List of the 
MoUusca in tlie Indian .Museum,"' the completion of which was 
unfortunately prevented by the author's death, is an excel- 
lent example of tlie first division, while the " Catalogue of 
Mammalia in the Indian Museum by the late Dr. .John 
Anderson and .Mr. W. L Sclater belongs rather to the cate- 
gory of cainloffiie-s rui-sotuH'.^. It is, however, by full descrip- 
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tive catalogues with numerous plates that the zoological work 

of the I\Iuseura is best represented. Many of tliese illustrate 
the biological work of the ' Investigator,' and are referred to 
in chapter viii at greater length than is necessary here, but 
others deal with land animals, as for example, Mr. W. L. 
Distant's ^Monograph of Oriental Cicadidne'". Indeed the 
bulk of all taxonomio work undertaken in a museum must 
consist very largely of what are in effect descriptive cata- 
logues of a more or less elaborate kind. 

In archaeology we have not only Dr. Anderson's account 
of the sculptures in the archaeological galleries, but also a 
series of descriptive catalogues of coins. The earliest was that 
prepared by the late 'Sir. C. J. Rodgers in l.S94-<i, while the 
more sumptuous volumes dealing with the conjoined cabinets 
of the Museum and the Asiatic Society of Bengal and written 
recently by Mr. Vincent Smith and Mr. Xelson Wriglit are 
fine instances of modern numismatic research. 

For details as to all these publications the reader should 
consult the last appendix to this volume. 

Apart from publications issued by the Trustees, those of 
the Geological Survey of India include several catalogues 
named as such, for example Lydekker's -'Catalogue of the 
Remains of Sivalik vertebrates" : while the different series 
of " Palaeontologia Indica " practically form elaborate des- 
criptive catalogues of fossils in the Geological Section of the 
Museum. 

In the Industrial Section cataloguing is represented by 
certain numbers of the Agricultural Ledger, which was 
formerly issued by the Reporter on Economic Products to 
the Government of India. This publication consists of 
several different series of pamphlets, some of which are actual 
catalogues of economic .specimens in the Museum , while one 
refers to a .series now among the anthropological collections, 
viz. 3Ir. I. H. Burkill's paper on Indian pens (Agricultural 
Ledger, 1908-09— No. 6: Vegetable Product Series, No. III). 
The paper is also in a sense a guide-book to the exhibit of 
pens in the ethnological gallery. 



The latest function assumed by the Indian Museum is 
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that of organizing popular lectures directly or indirectly 
based on its collection*'. In the design of the new wing of 
the buildings provision was made for a commodious lecture- 
room and in 1913 the Goverinuent of Bengal provided funds 
for the necessary furniture, lantern, etc.; for the preparation 
of lantern-slides, the payment of lecturers and otlier incidental 
expenses. The money came from the grant annually made 
by the Government of India to the local government for the 
improvement of education. In the scheme drawn up by the 
Trustees a special feature was made of the payment of lec- 
turers, although it was recognized that most of these would 
be members of the ^^taffs of different sections of the ^luseum. 
It was realized that the greater part if not the whole of the 
work of preparation must be doile out of office-hours. 

It has been arranged that two courses shall be delivered 
each year, one in the winter season and one in the " rains,"' 
between July and September. Both are to be of a popular 
nature, but the latter course is to be slightly more technical 
than tlie former. 

The winter course of 1913-14, the only one as yet deli- 
vered. was successful so far as attendance was concerned, the 
average number of visitors at each lecture being over 150 for 
six lectures. Tlie lectures were given by members of the 
staffs of the different sections, except the first, on the history 
of the Museum, which was by the Chairman of the Trustees. 
It is reproduced in the introductory chapter of this volume. 
The subjects of the others were as follows : — 
" Sponges as living animals."" 

'•A visit to the Art Section of the Indian Museum."" 

"Trees tliat weep."" 

'■ Extinct Indian ^Mammals."' 

'•The Field of Indian Archaeology."" 

" Freshwater Fishes of Bengal. " 

The last was delivered in Bengali and was the most 
popular of the series, 2(53 members of the general public hav- 
ing been present: it was noted that, in addition to numbers 
of Bengali studeTits, tiiere was a considerable English audience, 
many of the members of which knew no Bengali but came 
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merely to see the lantern-pictures. Moreover, one lecture 
at which no slides were shown, although it was perhaps the 
most generally interesting in the series both in subject and 
style, attracted a very poor audience. 

The summer course for 1914 will consist of six lectures 
on the insects and spiders of Calcutta by Mr. F. H. Gravely, 
Assistant Superintendent in charge of the entomological col- 
lections. 



APPENDIX I. 
ACTS PiELATIXii TO THE MT SEUM. 



ACT No. XVII OF \m\. 



Passed by the Governor General of India in Council. 

{Received the assent of the Governor General on the 2Srd 
March, li>66.) 



An Act to provide l"or the establisliiuent of a Public 
Museum at Calcutta. 



THEREAS it is expedient to provide for the establishment 
Pieimbie ^ Public Museum at Calcutta, to be 

called the Indian Museum ; It is enacted 
as follows : — 

1. The Governor General of India in Council shall cause 

to be erected, at the expense of the 
foSin MlLeurnr'"'^"^' Government of India, a suitable building 

in Calcutta, on or near the site now 
occupied by the Small Cause Court, to be devoted in part to 
collections illustrative of Indian Archaeology and of the several 
brandies of Natural History, in part to the preservation and 
exhibition of other objects of interest, whether historical, physical 
or economical, in part to the records and offices of the Geological 
Survey of India, and in part to the fit accommodation of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, and to the reception of their Library, 
Manuscripts, Maps, Coins, Busts, Pictures, Engravings, and other 
property. 

2. The said building shall be constructed according to such 

plans and specifications as shall have been 
Building t„ w oreoted approved of and agreed upon by and 

iiocording to plans ap- , ' ' iu o i. <. \.i /-< 

proved bv tlu. Secietarv between the Secretary to the Govern- 
to tlio Department of nient of India in the Public Works 
Public Works' and tlie Department for the time being and the 
Council of the Asiatic Council of the said Society ; and in ease 

the said Secretary and Council shall be 
unable to af^ree witli reference to any such plans or specifications, 
the point or points on which tliey shall so disagree shall be 
referred to the final decision of the Governor General of India in 
Coimcil. Such building shall be completed, so far as to be in 
a condition to receive the collections mentioned in Section 11 of 
this Act, within five years from the date of the p.assing of this 
Act ; and the Government of India shall keep the building in 
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repair, and pay and defray the salaries, allowances, and pensions 
of the officers and servants, and all other expenses connected with 
the said Indian Museum. 

3. The Chief Justice of the High Court of Judicature at 
Tnistep=! of the Indian Fort William in Bengsl, 

Mii-ieum incorporated. 

the Bishop of Calcutta, 

the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta, 
the Secretary to the Government of India in the Home 
Department, 

four other persons to be nominated by the Governor 
General of India in Council, 

the President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and three 
other Members of the said Society for the time being, to be 
nominated by the Council of the said Society, 

the Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India. 

and their successors, appointed as hereinafter directed 
and subject to the provisions hereinafter contained, shall be and 
are hereby constituted a Body Corporate by the name of the 
'• Trustees of the Indian Museum,'" and sliall have a common seal, 
and by such name shall have perpetual succession : and all the 
powers of the said Corporation may be exercised so long and so 
often as there shall exist five Members thereof. 

4. It shall be lawful for the said Body Corporate to receive 

bequests, donations, and subscriptions 
Tru.tpo-. ompovvcrcd t„ ij^^d, buildings, mouev, and anv such 

I'ecfive bei.iue>>t£i, dona- r,-. r-i l -t ' i . 

tioiw. and nlbsr-riptions. objects of interest as aforesaid, and to 

hold the same and to lay out such inoiiey 
for the purposes of tlie said 'ndian Museum in tlie improvement 
and enlargement of the collections deposited in, presented to or 
purchased for the said Museum, and all such collections shall 
become the property of the said Body Corporate for the purposes 
of their Trust herein mentioned: and the said Bodj' Corporate 
shall have the exclusive possession, occupation, and' control, for 
tlie purposes of such Trusts, of tlie said building, other than 
those portions thereof whioli upon its completion shall be set 
apart by the said Body Corporate for tlie records and offices of 
the Geological Survey of India, and for tlie accommodation of 
the said Society, and the reception of their Library, Manu- 
scripts, ilaps, Coins, Busts, Pictures. Engravings, and otlier pro- 
perty. 

5. Tlie persons for the time being holding the offices, res- 
Ex-nfticio Men.iH-r.. P^f'^'^' 'mentioned in Section 3 of this 

Act shall be ex-officio Members of tlie 
said Body Corporate, and shall cease to be such Members, respec- 
tively, upon ceasing to hold the s;id offices respectively. In 
the event of any two of the .said offices being held by the 
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same person, it shall be lawful tor the Governor General of India 

in Council from time to time to nominate 
rroNisiou in cj-ie uf two gm^j^ otlier person as to liim mav seem 

unice-< being lielu bv one i m i j ii • * i." i 

person " nt. to be a irustee under this Act so Jong 

as the said two offices shall be held by 
one person. Provided tliat wliea and so often as the said Chief 
Justice, Bisliop, Vice-ChaiLel'or, Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Home Department, or Superintendent of the 
Geological Survey of India shall also be tlie President of the said 
Society, the Counc'' ol the Soc ety may nominate any other 
person being a Member of tlie Society to be a Trustee under this 
Act so long as such Presidency shall be held by the said 
Chief Justice, Bishop, Vice-Cliancellor, Secretary, or Superin- 
tendent. 

6. If any of the said Trustees to be nominated by the 

Gov^ernor General of India in Council, or 
Pouerto appomt ne^^ ^ ^j^^ Council of the said Societv. or 
irustee^.. • m • ^ i i ■ '• i i 

any Trustee appointed as herein provided, 

shall die or be absent from India for a period exceeding twelve 
months, or desire to be discharged, or refuse or become incapable 
to act, then and in every sucli case it sliall be lawful for tlie 
Governor General of India in Council, or the Council of the said 

Society, as the case may be, to appoint a new Trustee in the 
place of the Trustee so dying or being absent from India, or 
desiring to be disciiarL'ed. or refusing or liecuming iaeapable to 
act as afore.■^aid, and every Trustee so appointed shall thereupon 
become and be a Member of the said Body Corporate as fully and 
effectually as if he had lu en hereby constituted a Trn>tee. 

7. At all meetuigs of the said Body CorpoMte, five .shall be 

a cjuoriim for the transaction of business 
"■ and for the e.xercise of any of the powers 

conferred ujion them by this Act. 

8. It shall l)e lawful for the said Body t\)rporate from time 

to time to malce, alter, and repeal bye- 
Foucr to 'rnYn'o t(. laws consistent with this Act for the 

inakc. altri. ,in( n pi ii manatrement of the said .Museum , for the 

l>\L--ld\\> aiiil to .ippoiiit , , ,1- 

iittioers ami ant^ suininouuit;, liolcung. and adjounimeiit 

of General and Special Meetings of .Mem- 
bers of the Body Cor])orate, for securing the attendance of the 
Members at such ineetiiigs. for the provision aii<l kee])inu of 
minute books and account bonk?, for the compiling of catalogues, 
and for all other purposes neces-iary for the execution of tlie-ir 
Trust. And all officers and servants, salaiied or otheruiM". 
employed in the cai(> ur man igement of the Trust property shall 
be appointed, and may he removed or .susjieniled by the said 
Body Coiporatc, subject to .such regulations and conditions as 
such Bcidv Corjiorate shall think proper, and such officers and 
servants shall be considered public servants within the meaning of 
the Indian Peiuil Code. 
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9. It shall be lawful for the Trustees from time to time to 

order anv duplicates of printed books, 
.•^'■irholuatr '""'"'''^''"^ medals, coins, specimens of Natural His- 

iip ita tt.iry, or other curioriities to he exchaniied 

for raanu.scripts. books, or othei objects of interest, or to direct 
any such duplicates to be sold, and tlie money to arise from such 
safe to be laid out in tin- purciKise of manusciipts. books, ma|)s, 
medals, coins specimens of Natural History or other curiosities 
tliat may be proper for the said .Museum. 

10. The Slid Trustees shall furnish to the Government of 

India, on or before the hist day of Decem- 
Tni.tef, .hal] fnruiM. ^.^^j. ^ report of their several 

ciijtiLuii repurt-, and .ic- - , i i- e 

proceedmas. acts and ordniances for the 
past twelve months, an.l further stiall fur- 
nish on or before the same day in each year to sucii Auditor 
as the Governor General of India in Council shall apjjoint in this 
belialf accounts of all monies e.xpenfled by the Trustees during 
the past tweh-e montlis supported by the necessary vouchers. 
The said report and accounts shall be annually published for 
general information. 

11. The Council of the said Society >hall cause the collec- 

tions belon,u'inc; to the Society and illus- 
-^-''"i'- ^'"";f> f" trativ of Indian Archaeolojiv and the 
the new ljuihliiiu', several branches of Aatural History, and 

all additions that may be made thereto, 
whether before or after the time next hereinafter mentioned, to 
be removed to and deposited in the said buildi-ig, at tlio expense 
of the (Government of India, as soon as the same shall be com- 
pleted so far as aforesaid 

12. The said Society shall continue to have the same 

exclusive property in and control over 
Th.. .AMatH- S,„-iety t(, .j^^j^, j j Library, Manuscripts, Maps, 

i-ft.un their J^ihrarv. cVf.. r ■ i ii 

and the Cuimeil ot the Coins, Busts, Pictures, and Ii^n^ravums 
Society to have e\<lii-ii\p which they at present po.ssess, and the 
po-„e^si<)n of tlie portion-; Council of the said Society shall have 

of the new biiildiii'^ to In- .1 1 . ■ . . , 

,<.t apart for the So^.et^ . ^'^^ exclusive possession, occupation and 

control, for the purposes of the said 
Society, of those portions of the said buildin;: which shall, upon 
its completion, be set apart for the accommodation of the said 
Society and the reception of their Library and other property 
ment'oned in Section 4 of this Act. 

13. Every article in tlie collections and additions mentioned 

in Section 11 of this Act shall be marked 
(.•oUei-tious of Asiatic and numbered, and shall (subject to the 
boi ietv t(j be kept ai>- ■ ^ • 1 ■ c. i .> . . 

tingtushed ..1 tliu ilu- provisions contained m Sections 9, 14, 
seiim. »nd 15 of this Act) be kept and preserved 

in the said Indian Museum with .such 
marks and numbers, and an inventory of sucli articles beiim 
deposited as aforesaid, one copy of such inventory shall be signed 
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by the said Trustees, and kept bv the said Society, and another 
copy shall be signed by the Council of the said Society, and kept 
by the said Trustees. All objects taken in exchange under Sec- 
tion 9 of this Act for, and all monies payable on sale under the 
same Section of, any of such articles, shall be held (jn trusts 
and subject to powers and declarations corresponding as nearlv 
as may be with the trusts, powers, and declarations by this Act 
limited and declared concerning the same articles. 

14. Until the said building shall be completed so far as 

aforesaid, the said collections of the 
Custody of the collec- g^id Societv and all additions that may 
tifins ot the Asiatu So- , i ii ^ • , , .. , V, 

ciety until completion ot ''^ "i.^^^e thereto in the meantime shall 
the new hmldin:.' remain ill the house in which they are 

at present, but under the care of such 
persons as by the Trustees shall be approved and nominated in 
this behalf, with such salaries and allowances as, subject to the 
approval of the (Government of India, the Trustees shall limit 
and direct; and the said collections and additions shall be open 
to all persons desirous to view the same, under such rules as 
by the said Trustees shall be established, and the said salaries 
and allowances shall be paid by the Government of India. 

15. In the event of the Trust hereby constituted beiuir 

determined, all collections then in the 
in ca,e of d.-ti-nnina- said Indian Museum, other than those 
ti..n ot irust. Asiatic J^o- . i - r. • i i .i , 

ciety may le.-laim their hereuiaiter mentioned, shall become 

collections. the jiropertj' of the Government of India, 

and the collections and additions men- 
tioned in Section 11 of this Act shall become the property of 
the said Society or their assigns; and the said Societv sliall 
vacate the portions of the said building which shall have been 
set apart as in the twelfth Section of this Act is mentioned; and 
such portions shall tiien become the property of the Government 
of India, anything in this Act contained to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 
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ACT So. XXII OF 1S7(>. 



Passed by the Governor General of India in Council. 

{Received th assent of the Governor Chniral on the llth of 
December, 1876.) 



An Act lo provide for the maaageinent of the Public 
Museum at Calcutta. 

WHEREAS, by Act Xo. XV[I of 1866, reciting that it was 
p J 1^ expedient to provide for tlie establisli- 

ment of a Public Museum at Calcutta, 
to be called the Indian Museum, it was enacted that the Gover- 
nor General in Council should cause to be erected at the expense 
of tlie Gfovernment of India a suitable building in Calcutta, to be 
devoted in part to collections illustrative ot Indian Archaeology 
and of the several branches of Natural History, in part to the 
preservation and exhibition of other objects of interest, whether 
historical, physical or economical, in part to the records and 
offices of the Geological Survey of India, and in part to the 
fit accommodation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and to the 
reception of their library, manuscripts, maps, coins, busts, pic- 
tures, engravings and other property; and it was also enacted 
that the Government of India should keep the said building in 
repair and pay and defray the salaries, allowances and pensions 
of the officers and servants, and all other expenses connected 
with the said Museum ; and by the Act now in recital certain 
officials and other persons therein mentioned or referred to, 
to the number of thirteen, and their successors, were constituted 
a Body Corporate by the name of the Trustee=i of the Indian 
Museum, and the said Trustees were empowered to receive 
bequests, donations and subscriptions, and to deal witli the same 
in the manner therein mentioned for the purposes ot their trusts 
therein mentioned; and it was also enaiited that the said Trustees 
should have the exclusive possessinn, ocoupation and control, for 
the purposes of audi ttu-its, of the s.iid building, other tlian those 
portions thereof which, uptm its c mipletinn, should be set 
apart by the said Trustees for the records and offices of the -aid 
Geological Survey and for the accommodation of the said Asiatic 
Societ\' and the reception of their library, manuscripts, ina[)S, 
coins, busts, pictures, engravings and other property; and it 
was also enacted that all officers and servants, salaried or other- 
wise, employed in the caro or management of the trust-property, 
should be appointed, and might be removed or suspended, by tlie 
said Truster's, subject t) sufli regulations and coiulitiDiis as the 
said Trustees should think proper: and it was also enacted that 
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the Council of the said Asiatic Society should cause the collections 
belonging to such Society, and illustrative of Indian Archaeology 

and the several brandies of Natural History, and all additions 
that niiglit be made tliereto, to be removed to and deposited in 
the said building at the expense of the Government of India 
as soon as tlie same should be completed so far as to be in a e Jn- 
dition to receive tlie said collections, and that an inventory of 
the articles in such collections should be made by the said 
Society, one copy whereof was to be signed by the said Trustees 
and kept by the said Society, and another copy was to be signed 
by the said Society and kept by the said Trustees, and that the 
said Society should continue to have the same exclusive property 
in and control over their said library, manuscripts,, maps, coins, 
busts, pictures, and engravings which they then jjossessed, and 
that the Council of the said Society should have the exclusive 
possession, occupation and control, for the purposes of the said 
Society, of those portions of the said building which should be 
set apart for the ancommodatioa of the said Society and the 
reception of their library and other property thereinbefore 
mentioned ; 

And whereas the Government of India has caused the said 
building to be erected, and the Council of the said Society has 
caused the said collections belonging to the same Society to be 
removed to and deposited in the said building at the expense of 
the Government of India ; and an inventory of the articles in such 
collections has been made by the said Society . one copy whereof 
has been signed by the said Trustees and delivered to the said 
Society, and another copy has been signed by the Council of the 
said Society and delivered to the said Trustees ; 

And wlieieas tlie said Trustees have, in pursuance of the said 
Act, set apart certain portions of tlie said building for the said 
records and offices of the GeoluLjical Survey of India; 

And whereas, in consideration of a sum of one hundred and 
fifty thousand rupees paid to tliem by the Government of India, 
the Council of the said Society has relinquished tlie exclusive 
possession, occupation and control secured to them by the said 
Act, of the portions of the said building which, under the said 
\ct, were t<i be set apart for the accommodation of the said 
Society and the reception of their said Library and other property ; 

And whereas it is expedient to alter the constitution of the 
said Body Corporate and to amend the law relating to the ap- 
pointment and salaries of the said officers : 

And whereas under the circumstances aforesaid it is expedient 
to repeal th;' said Act, and to re-enact it with the modifications 
hereinafter appearing; It is hereby enacted as follows: — 

Pielimindry. 

1. This Act may be called " The Indian Museum Act, 
Sliort titlo. 187«." 
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2. Act No. XVII of 1S66 {to provide for the establishment or 
a Public M u-ieum at Calcutta) 9A\a.\\ be re- 
Repeal of Act No XVII pgaled. But all persons nominated under 
the said Act as Trustees of the Indian 
Museum, and all officers and servants appointed under the 
same Act and now holdins: oflace, shall be deemed to have been 
respectively nominated and appointed under this Act. 



fncorporafion of the Trwitees 

3. The Trustees of the said Indian Museum shall be— 

such Secretary to the Government of 
Trustee, of tlie Indian j^^^^- ^j^^ Governor General in Council 

Museum incnrporated. ... j- i. • ii • u i ir 

trom time to time directs in this benalt, 
the Accountant General, 

five other persons to be nominated by the Governor General 
of India in Council, 

the President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and four other 
Members of tlie Council of the said Society for the time being, 
to be nominated by the Council of the said Society, 

the Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India, and 

three other persons to be elected by the Trustees for the 
time being and appointed under their common seal: 

and such Trustees and their successors shall, subject to the 
provisions hereinafter contained, be and are hereby constituted 
a Body Corporate by the name of the "Trustees of the Indian 
Museum," and shall liave a common seal, and by such name 
shall have perpetual succession; and all the powers of the said 
Corporation may be exercised so long and so often as there shall 
exist seven Members thereof. 

4. The persons for the time being holding the offices 
„ ~. ■ V, respectively mentioned in section three 

shall be ex-officio Members ot the said Body 
Corporate, and shall cease to be such Members respectively upon 
ceasing to hold the said offices respectively : 

Provided that, whenever the said Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Accountant General or Superintendent of the 
Geological Survey of India is also the President of the said 
Society, the Council of the said Society may nominate any other 
person, being a Member of the said Society, to be a Trustee under 
this Act so long as such presidency is held by the said Secretary, 
Accountant General or Superintendent. 

5. If any of the said Trustees for the time being dies or is 
I'ovvor to appoint new India for more than twelve 

Trustees. consccutive months, or desires to be 

discharged, or refuses or becoincs incapable 
to act, or not having been an ex-o/ficio Meinher of the said Body 
Corporate becomes such, or if any of the Trustees to be nominated 
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by the Council of the said Society ceases to be a Member of 
such Council, then and in every such case the authority which 
appoints the Trustee so dying, being absent from India, desiring 
to be discharged, refusing or becoming incapable to act or 
becoming an ex-officio Member as aforesaid, or ceasing to be 
such Member of Council as aforesaid, may appoint a new Trustee 
in his place according to the provisions of section three, 

an(J every Trustee so appointed shall thereupon become 
and be a Member of the said Body Corporate as fully and 
effectually as if he had been hereby constituted a Trustee. 



Powers of the Trustees. 

6. It shall be lawful for the said Trustees (a) to receive 

bequests, donations and subscriptions of 
re:ei:^' wZrTw l-d. buildings money and such objects 
tions and subscriptions. of mterest as aforesaid, and (b) to hold 

the same and to lay out such monej' for 
the maintenance, improvement and enlargement of the collections 
deposited in, presented to, or purchased for, the said Indian 
Museum, and otherwise for the purposes of the same Museum ; 

and all such collections shall become the property of the said 
Trustees for the purposes of their trusts herein mentioned ; 

and the said Trustees shall have the exclusive possession , 
occupation and control, for the purposes of such trusts, of the 
whole of the said building, otiier than those portions thereof 
which have been set apart by the said Trustees for the records 
and offices of the Geological Survey of India. 

7. The said Trustees may from time to time make bye-laws 

consistent with this Act — 
Power to Tru^teo. to jj^^ ,iianagement of the said 

Museum ; 

(6) for the summoning, holdin<; and adjournment of general 
and special meetings of the said Trustees ; 

(c) for securing their attendance at such meetings ; 

(d) for the provision and keeping of minute-books and ac- 
count-books ; 

(e) for the comiiiling of catalogues, and 

(/) for all other purposes necessary for the execution of tlieir 
trusts. 

8. Subject to such regulations and conditions as the Trustees 

think fit, they shall appoint, and may re- 
Power to Trasteeri to move or suspend, all officers and servants, 
vuntT* salaried or otherwise, employed in the 

care or management of the trust-property 

provided — 
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{a) that no officer be appointed without the approval of the 
Governor General in Council if such officer be, at the date of his 
appointment, in India, or without the approval of the Secretary 
of State for India in Council if such officer be not then in India ; 

(6) that no new office be created, and no salaries of officers 
be altered, without the previous sanction of the Governor General 
in Council. 

9. The said Trustees may from time to time order any 

duplicates of printed books, medals, coins. 
Trustees may exchange gpeeimens of Natural History or other 
or sfU Uupiicate-^. curiosities deposited in the Indian Museum 

to be exchanged for manuscripts, books or other objects of in- 
terest, or direct any such duplicates to be sold and the money to 
arise from such sale to be laid out in the purchase of manuscripts, 
books, maps, medals, coins, specimens of Natural History or 
other curiosities that may be proper for the said Museum. 

10. At all meetings of the said Trustees three shall be a 
Quorum quorum for the transaction of business 

and for the exercise of any of the poweis 
conferred upon them by this Act. 



Duties of the Trustees. 

11. The said Trustees shall furnish to the Government of 

India, on or before the first day of Decera- 
Trustee^ shall furnish 1,^^ ^^^^^^ ^.^ ^ report of their several 

cS. proceedings for the past twelve months, 

and further shall furnish, on or before 
the same day in each year, to such Auditor as the Governor 
General in Council appoints in this behalf, accounts of all moneys 
expended by the Trustees during the past twelve months, sup- 
ported by the necessary vouchers. 

The said Trustees shall cause such report and accounts to be 
annually published for general information. 

12. The said Trustees shall cause every article in the said 
V 11 (tioii of Watic *^o''^''*i""sb''^o"g*"g to the Asiatic Society, 

Society to"i'e kept 'ruttm- ^nd all additions that may hereafter be 
u'uishod in the Museum made thereto otherwise than by purchase 

under section six, to be marked and 
numbered, and (subject to the provisions contained in sections 
nine and fifteen) to be kept and preserved in the said Indian Museum 
with such marks and numbers; and an inventory of such addi- 
tions shall be made by the said Socit'ty, one copy whereof shall 
be signed by the said Trustees and delivered to the said Society, 
and another copy shall be signed by the Council of the said 
Society and delivered to the said Trustees, and shall be kept by 
them along with the inventory already delivered to the said 
Trustees as aforesaid. 
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13. All objects taken in exchange under section nine for, 

and all moneys payable on sale under the 
Ai'fieles received m ex- ga^e section of. anvof such articles, shall 
cnanfre and monevs paid. , iii . ."j u-^i 
on sale to be hukl on held on trusts and subject to powers 
trust. ^ I and declarations corresponding as nearly 

as may be with the trusts, powers and 
declarations by this Act limited and declared concerning the same 
articles. 

Miscellaneous. 

14. All officer.s and seivants appointed under this Act shall 

be considered public servants within the 

^ Officw^i under Act to meaning of the Indian Penal Code ; and 
%1idr'luarieTpen.ions ^o far as regards their salaries, allowances 
and leave. and pensions and their leave of absence 

from duty, they shall be subject to the 
rules for the time being a<)plicable to uncovenanted civil servants 
of the Government of India. 

15. In the event of the trust hereby constituted being 

determined, all collections then in the 
^ In case ot detennina- saijj Indian Museum, Other than those 
Sonetv nuu""n^:iainrthe.r "^^t hereinafter mentioned, shall become 
collections.' the property of the Government of India, 

and the collections and additions men- 
tioned in section twelve sliall become the property of the said 
Society or their assigns. 



ACT NO. IV oi 1SS7. 



Passed by the Governor Gener.al of Indi.\ in Council. 

{Rereived the usseiit of the Governor Gmeral on the lith 
January, 1SS7.) 



An Act to alter the constitution of tlu» Body Corporate 
known us tli<> Trusteos of the Indian Musoum, and 
to confer certain additional powers on that liody. 

"ly^HERKAS it is expevlient to alter the constitution of the 
'» Body Corporate known as the Trustees of the Indian 
Museum, and to amend the law relatin<z to tlie powers of 
he said Trustees; It is liereby enacted as follows: — 
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1. (1) Tliis Act may be called the Indian Museum Act, 
1 887; and 

Titli' Aiu\ ooininciicc- 
inent. (2) It slial! come into force at once. 

XXII of 2. Sections 3, 4 and 5 of the Indian Museum Act, 1876, 

1876. , . i are repealed. 

Kepeal ot certain >e(- ^ 
tion-> of Aft XXII ot 
187ti. 

3. For those sections the following shall be substituted. 

Substitution of new sec- namely : 
tions for -ec-tion-- repealed. 

"Incorporation of the Trustees." 
" 3. The Trustee.s of the said Indian Museum shall be— 

Con-titutiori and nieor- («) the person for the time beins; hold- 
poration ot the Trustee^ ing the office of Accountant 

of the Indian Mu-euni General of Bengal ; 

(6) five other persons to be appointed by the Governor 
General in Council ; 

(c) five other persons to ije appointed by the Lieutenant- 

Governor of Bengal ; 

(d) five other persons to be appointed by the Council of the 

Asiatic Society of Bensjal ; and 

(e) five other persons to be appointed by tlie Trustees ; 

and the said Trustees shall be a Body Corporate, by the 
name of the Trustees of the Iiulian Museum, and shall have per- 
petual succession and a co timon seal. 

"4. All the powers of the said Body Corporate may be 
Xunil,erof<orporator.,. exercised SO long and so often as theie 
are nine members thereof. 

"5. If a Trustee appointed under section 3 dies, or is 
. , absent from the meetinjis of the Tru-tees 

Fower to appoint new t i\ i i , • , 

Trustee-. 1°'^ nwte than twelve consecutive months, 

or desires to be discharged, or refuses or 
becomes incapable to act, or becomes Accountant General of 
Bengal, then the authority which appointed the Trustee may 
appoint a new Trustee in his place." 

XXII of 4. (1) For the purposes of the Indian Museum Act, 1.S76, 

1876. as amended bv this Act — 

Continuance of e.xi»tinK 
Trustees (a) tlie persons nominated by tiie 

Governor General in Council 
under the Indian Museum Act ]87(), and now hold- 
ing office »s Trustees, shall be deemed to be persons 
appointed by the Governor General in Council under 
section 3 of that Act as amended by this Act ; 
(b) the President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , and tlie 
other members of the Council of that Society nomi- 
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nated by that Council under the Indian Museum Act, 
1876, and now holding office a? Trustees, shall be 
deemed to be persons appointed by tlie Council of the 
Asiatic Society of I^engal under the said section ; and 

(c) the persons elected and appointed by the Trustees under 
the said Act, and now holding office as Trustees, 
shall be deemed to have been appointed by the 
Trustees under the said section. 

(2) The Secretary to the Government of India and the 
Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India shall cease to 
be ex-ofjicio members of the said Body Corporate 

5. Xotwithstauding anything in the Indian Museum Act, XXII of 
1876,— 1S70. 

ke^r collections 'not il" («) the Trustees of the Indian Museum, 
longing to them, if they think fit, may, with 

the jjrevious sanction of the 
Governor (General in Council, and subject in each case 
to such conditions as he may approve and to such 
rules as he may prescribe, assume the custody and 
administration oi collection'* which arc not the pro- 
perty of the Trustees for the purposes of their trusts 
in that Act mentioned, and keep and preserve the 
collections either in the Indian Museum or elsewhere : 
and 

(6) in the event of the trust constituted by that Act being 
determined, collections of which the Trustees have 
assumed the custody and administration under the 
foregoing part of this section shall not by reason of 
their then being in the Indian Museum become tlie 
piopert}' of the Government of India. 



And whereas it is provided in the Indian Museum Act, lS7ti. XXII of 
that the Trustees of the Indian Museum shall have the exclusive 

possession, otcupatinn and control, for th.e purposes of their 
trusts in that Act mentioned, of the whole of the buildinii called 
the Indian Museum, except certain portions thereof set apait 
for other purposes: and whereas the Trustees are by virtue of 
that provision in possession of the property described in the 
schedule to this Act ; It is hcieby enacted as follows : — 

6. The Trustees may, with the previous sanction of the 
Governor General in Council, and subject 
Power to lni-.too-! to (.q gucli conditions as he may approve, 
111 their pc)^>e-;>i.)n deliver jio'session of the whole or any 

part of that property to such person a^ 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal may appoint in that behalf. 
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THE SCHEDULE. 

Land bounded on tlie north by a straight line drawn between 
the east and the west boundaries parallel to the main south wall 
of the Museum at a distance of twentj-five feet from the said 
wall: on the west and the south-west by the Chowringhee Road 

and the walls of the premises known as Xo. 29, Cliowringhee 
Road ; on the south by Kyd Street: and on the east by the walla 
of the premises known as No. 15, Kyd Street, and No 4. Chow- 
ringhee Lane; measuring in all four acres three roods and sixteen 
perches; together with all buildings, roads and tanks e.Kisting or 
erected thereon, and all easements appertaining thereto. 



A(T No. X OF WHO. 



Passed by the Governor General of India in Coitxcil. 

(Received the assent of the GoKnior General on the ISih 
March, .!»!(».) 



An Act to con.solidate and iimt'nd the law relatini;^ to 
the Inihaii Musemu 

\1,^HEREAS it is e.xpedieni to consolidate and amend the law 
»» relating to the Indian .Museum: It is hereby enacted as 
follows : — 

Preliminary. 

1. (1) This Act mav be called the Indian Museum Act 

1910. 

Short title mill coin- /o\ ij. i n ■ . f 

iiienr-fin.-iit. (-) conie itito force on such 

date as tlie Governor General in Council, 
by notification in the Gazette of India, may direct. 

Ivcorporulion oj the Trustees. 

2. (1) The Trustees of the Indian Museum (liereinafter 

called the 'iVusteesl shall be — 

^^^^ persons for the time being 

of the Indian -Miisi-uiii. peiforminK the duties of the 

following offices, namely : — 

(i) the Accountant (General of Henyal : 
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(ii) the Principal, Government School of Art, Cal- 

cutta ; 

(iii) the Director, Geological Survey of India; 

(iv) the Superintendent of the Zoological and Anthro- 

pological Section of the Museum : 

(v) the Director General of Arohitiology ; and 

(vi) the Officer in charge of tlie Industrial Section 
of the Museum ; 

(6) one other person to be nominated bj' the Governor 
General in Council ; 

(c) three other persons to be nominated by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal ; 

one other person to be nominated by the Council of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal ; 

(e) one other person to be nominated by the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce ; 

(/) one other person to be nominated by the British Indian 
Association, Calcutta ; 

(g) one other person to be nominated by the vSyndicate of 
the Calcutta University ; and 

(/() three other persons to be nominated by the Trustees, 

(2) The Trustees shall be a body corporate, by the name of 
' The Trustees of the Indian Museum," with perpetual succession 
and a common .^eal, and in that name ^hall sue and be sued, and 
shall have power to at-quire and hold property, to enter into 
contracts, and to do all acts necessary for and consistent with 
the purposes of this Act. 

(3) The nominated Trustees shall, save as herein otherwise 
provided, hold office for a period of tl iree years : 

Provided that the authority uomiaating a Trustee may extend 
his term of office for one or more like ])eriods. 

3. (1) The powers of the said body corporate may only be 

, . exercised so long and so often as tliere 
Tr.,stet.,an<l.|M„ni,., '^""^ iT'^P members thereof. 

C2) The quorum necessary for tiie tran- 
saction of business at a meeting of the Trustees shall not be less 
than six. 

4. If a nominated Trustee— 

,, (n) dies, or 

lower tu nppiiiiit iii-w 

Tnistci'^ (o) is absent from the meetings of the 

Trustees for more than twelve 
consecutive months, or 

(c) desires to l)e ilisoharged, or 

^rf) refuses or becomes iiicapalile to act. or 
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(e) is pppointed to perform the duties of any ofiBce specified 
in section 2, clause (a), 

the authority which nominated the Trustee may nominate a new- 
Trustee in his place. 

5. From the commencement of this Act the term of office of 
all persons appointed to be Trustees under 
XXITof ^f5^t'°'^ °* "^-^'^ the Indian Museum Act, 1876, shall 

ia7« existing iruotecs. ' ' 

cease. 

Property and powers of the Trustees. 

Q. (1) All the property, whether moveable or immoveable, 
which at the commencement of this Act 
Property vested m or jg ije]^ the Trustees of the Indian 
KeTrustee, ' Museum constituted by the Indian Mu- 

XXII of seuni Act, Is76, on trust for the jjiirposes 

1876. of the said Museum shall, together with any such property wliich 

may hereinafter be given, bequeathed, transferred or acquired for 
the said purposes, vest in the Trustees of the Indian Museum 
constituted by this Act on trust for the purposes of the said 
Museum : 

Provided that the Trustees may expend the capital of any 
portion of such property which may consist of money on the 
maintenance, improvement and enlargement of the collections 
deposited in, presented to or purchased for the said Museum or 
otherwise for the purposes of the same as they may think fit. 

(2) The Trustees shall have the exclusive possession, oc- 
cupation and control, for the purposes of such trust, of the land 
specified in the schedule, including any buildings which may have 
been, or may hereafter be, erected thereon, otlier than those 
portions thereof which have been set apart by the Trustees for the 
records and offices of the Geological Survey of India. 

7. Subject to the provisions of any bye-laws made in tliis 
behalf, the Trustees may, from time to 

Power to Tru~tfi"-. to fjfjip 

excliariKe. aiitl de-troy ' 

articles in collections. (rt) deliver, by way of loan, to any per- 

son the whole or any portion of, 
or any article contained in, any collection vested in 
them under this Act; 

(b) exchange or sell duplicates of articles contained in any 

such collection and take or purchase, in the place of 
such duplicates, such articles as may in their opinion 
be worthy of preservation in the Museum; 

(c) present duplicates of articles contained in any such col- 

lection to other Museums in British India ; and 

(d) remove and destroy any article contained in any such 

collection. 
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R, (1) The Trustees may from time to time, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor General 
Power to Trustee, to Council, make bye-laws consistent with 
make bve-law . i • » i. » r ii 

this Act for any purpose necessary for the 

execution of their trust 

(2) In particular, and without prejudice to the generalitj' of 
the foregoing power, such rules may provide for — 

(a) the summoning, holding and adjournment of general and 
special meetings of the Trustees ; 

(6) the securing of the attendance of Trustees at such meet- 
ings; 

fc) the provision and keeping of minute-books and account- 
books ; 

(<Z) the compiling of catalogues: 

(e) the lending of articles contained in the collections vested 

in the Trustees : 
(/) the exchange and sale, and the presentation to other 

-Museums in British India, of duplicates of articles 

contained in such collections ; 
(g] the removal and destruction of articles contained in such 

collections ; and 
{h) the general management of the .Museum. 

9. Subject to such regulations and conditions as may be 

prescribed by tliem in this behalf, the 
Power t-. Trustee, t,. Trustees shall appoint such officers and 
appoint iithcer-. and t.er- ' f 

servants as may be necessary or proper 

for the care or management of the trust- 
property, and may assign to such officers and servants such pay 
as they may think fit. 

Provided that — 

(a) no officer shall be appointed — 

(i) if such officer is, at tln> date of his appointment, in 

India, without the approval of the Governor General 
in Council, or 

(ii) if such officer is not then in India, without the approval 

of the Secretary of State for InJia in Council; and 

(6) no new office shall be created, and no salaries of officers 
sliall be altered, without the previous sanction of the 
Governor General in Council. 

Duties oj the Trustees. 

10. (1) The Tiustees shall furnish on or before the first day 

of December in each year — 

nualivportsan.lac.nuut. («) to the Government of India a re- 
port of their several proceedings 
for the previous financial year, and 
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(6) to such auditor as the Governor General in Council ap- 
points in this behalf, accounts of all moneys expended 
by the Trustees during the previous financial year, sup- 
ported by the necessary vouchers. 

(2) The Trustees shall cause such report and accounts to be 
published annually for general information. 

11. (1) The Trustees shall cause every article in the collec- 

tions in the Scaid Indian Museum formerly 
Collection-, of .Uiatic belonging to the Asiatic Soeietv of Bengal 
:>ocietv to be kept distm- , "i,.^. . i' i_ 

auished in the iluseuni. '^^'^ additions that may hereafter be 

made thereto otherwise than by purchase 
under section 6, to be marked and numbered and {subject to the 
provisions contained in sections 7 and 16) to be kept and preserved 
in the said Museum with such marks and numbers. 

(2) An inventory of such additions shall be made by the said 
Society, one copy whereof shall be signed by the Trustees and 

delivered to the said Society, and another copy .siiall be signed by 
the Council of the said Society and delivered to the Trustees, and 
shall be kept by them along with tlip inventory delivered to the 
predecessors in office of the Trustees when the said collections 
were deposited in the said Museum. 

12. All objects taken in exchange and articles purchased 

under section 7 and all moneys realized 
Articles receded m ex- from sales made in accordance with the 

, l.an-e or purchased and ^..^.^j^, ^j^^ ^^^^^ section shall be held 
luoni v-i icanzed troiii ^<il(> , , , . , , , , 

to Ije'held on tnwt ^n trust and subject to powers and de- 

clarations corresponding as nearly as may 
be with the trusts, powers and declarations by this Act limited 
and declared. 

Hupplemtnlal Provisions. 

13. All officers and servants appointed under this Act shall 

be deemed to be publi-'. servants witiiin 
Xl.Vofi80(> ufficcr-, iimlei- A< t tn f^e meaning of the Indian Penal Code: 

be public !-er\ants and c i ii ■ i ■ i 

snb/ect to Civil .Service regards their salaries, al- 

RcLiulations. lowances and pensions and their leave of 

absence from duty, they shall be subject 
to the rules which under the Civil Service Regulations for the 
time being in force would be applicable if their service was service 
under Government. 

14. Xotwithstanding anything hereinbefore contained, the 

Trustees inav, if thev tliiiik fit, with the 
Ue!|rV;'lle:;,on'r|,7; l.';: V^^^^^^ sanction of the (Jovemor General 
lon-inL' t.i the,,,. "I l-ouncil and subject in each case to 

such conditions as he may approve and 
to such rules as he may prescribe, assume the custody and adminis- 
tration of collections whi-h are not the propertv of tiie Trustees for 
the purposes of their trust under this Act and keep and preserve 
such collections either in the Indian Museum or elsewhere: 
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Provided that if the trust constituted by this Act is at any 
time determined, any such collections shall not by reason of their 
then being in the Indian Museum become the property of His 
Majesty. 

15. The Trustees may, with the previous sanction of the 

Governor General in Council, and subject 
Power to Tru^ce- to g^^j^ conditions as he may approve. 

part with certain pro- 11. . i 11 

pertv in their possession. dehver possession of the whole or any 

part of tlie property described in the 
schedule to such person as the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
may appoint in that behalf. 

16. If the trust constituted by this Act is at any time de- 

termined, — 

Property in collections . , t t • 

on determination of trust. (a- the collections and additions men- 
tioned in section 1 1 shall become 
the property of the said Asiatic Society or their as- 
signs, and 

(b) all the other collections then in the said Indian Museum 
shall, save as otherwise provided by section 14, become 
tlie property of His Majesty. 

17. The Indian Museum Act, 1876, and the Indian Museum XXII of 
RepeaK. ^^^t' ^^^'^ ' ^'^'^ ^^"^^y ^Pealed. 1^7'^^. j^^. 

The Schedule. 

(ib'cf Dcctioui 0 and 15.) 

I.and bounded — 

on the nortli side ))y tlie premises Xo. 2. Sudder Street, and l>y Siulder 
Street : 

on the west side l)y Chowrinu;liee Road and by tlie preuii-.e--. Xo. -'J. (.'hnw- 
ringhee Road (occ\ipied by tlie Bengal United Service Chib): 

on the south -.ido by the premises X^o. C'howriu^hee Road, by Kyd 

Street, and In- pieun^es X'o. 4. Chowringheo Lane, and 
on tlio east side by tlio promises Xo. 15, Kyd Street, and the premises 

Xos. 4, 3, 2, ami 1. Chovvrinirhee Lane. 

toijetlit'i' with all buildinf,'3. roads and tanks existing lir erei-ted thereon, ami 
all easements appertainmir thereto. 
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Bye-laws sanctioned by the Government of India 
on 4th March 1912, in accordance 
with Act X of 1910. 

rXhe^e bye-laws, with tii>' exc-optiiui of the fii'ift part, refer only to the 
Zoolosifdl ami Anthropolo^ieal ami the Arr Seotioiis of the Jlu^euin. 
as the other seotion-- are not under tlio tlireet control of tlie Trustee*.) 

FAKT [. 

Bye-laws relatixo to the Mtseum as a whole. 
SECTIOX I. 

The Sections of the Museum and the officers in charge of each 

1 The following Sections are recognized as constituting the 
Indian Museum : — 

(1) The Zoological and Anthropological Section. 

(2) The Art Section. 

(3) The Archaeological Section. 

(4) The Industrial Section. 

(5) The Geological Section. 

2. The first two Sections, viz., the Zoological and Anthio- 
polocical and the Art Sectio'is, remain under bhe direct control 
of the Trustees, through whom the officer in charge of each 
Section shall make arrangements neceasarv for the upkeep of the 
establishment, for tlie proper preservation, classification and 
arrangement of the specimens, and for scientific or artistic work 
done in connection with the .Museum. Separate hye-laws have 
been drawn up as regards the>:o Sections. 

3. As regards the other Sections, viz., the Arcljaeological, 
Geological and Industrial Sections, the Trustees retain visiting 
powers. The officer in charge of each Section shall submit to the 
Trustees an annual report as to the workinsz of that Section and 
shall communicate directly with the Trustees as regards matters 
within their jurisdiction "He will, however, arrange directly with 
the Government of India as regards the staff and tfiant necessary 
for the proper preservation, classification and display of tlie 
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specimens in his charge and for any soientific work carried out in 
connection with his Section. 

4. The Superintendent of the Zoological and Anthropological 
Section is recognized as officer in charge of that Section ; the 
Principal of the Government School of Art, Calcutta, of the Art 
Section; the Director-General of Archaeology in India, of the 
Archaeological Sertion; the Director of the Geological Survey, of 
the Geological Section ; and the Director of Botanical Surveys, of 
the Industrial Section. 

5. The officer in charge of a Section who is not resident in 
Calcutta shall have the power, witli the consent of the Trustees, 
of delegating his functions as officer in charge of a Section to any 
gazetted officer appointed for the purpose by, or with the consent 
of the Government of India or the Government of Bengal, as the 
case may be. The ofificer thus appointed shall correspond directly 
with the Trustees as regards matters within their jurisdiction and 
shall attend their me-'tni&s if invited to do so, in order that he 
may advise them as regards technical questions. 

SECTION II 
Duties of the Superintendent. 

6. The Superintendent of the Zoological and Anthropological 
Section is recognized as Superintendent of the Museum, and as 
representative of the Trustees resident on the premises shall 
exercise control of the Museum buildings, the land held by the 
Trust and tlie servants on duty as durwans in the public galleries 
or resident at night in the servants' quarters attached to the 
Museum. 

7. The Superintendent shall not, however, interfere as re- 
gards the internal arrangements of galleries, offices or laboratories 

of Sections other thantlie Zoological and Anthropological Section, 
except in cases of extreme urgency or unless it .shall be decided by 
the Trustees tiiat such arrangements are dangerous to the public, 
or to the Museum buildings or ('ollections. 

8. The Superintendent shall not disrai.ss any servant attached 
to any Section other than the Zoological and Anthropological 
Section without first referring the matter to the officer in cliarge 
of the Section to which the servant is attached. 

9. The keys of iiU the public galleries of the Mn.-euin sliall 
be formally handed over to the Superintendent or to iiis ac- 
credited deputy every evening at such time as the otKces of the 
Museum are closed and shall remain in his charize until tiie 
offices af-e opened again. He shall liave free access to all parts of 
the Mu.-eum out of office hours and shall be responsible for the 
safety of the galleries and their contents so long as the keys are 
in hi.s charge. 

10. The Superintendent shall not leave Calcutta without 
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making arrangements for a properly accredited officer to take his 
place as Resident Superintendent. 

11. The Superintendent shall be empowered, in exceptional 
circumstances, to close the pubHc galleries of the Museum to the 
public, duly informing the officers in charge of Sections of his in- 
tention and reporting the matter at the next ordinary meeting of 
the Trustees. 

12. The Superintendent shall he empowered to draw up sueh 
rules as seem necessary fiom time to time to regulate the sale of 
sweetmeats, etc., at the entrance to the Museum. Such rules 
shall be laid before the Trustees at a monthly meeting. 



SECTION III. 

Relating to the Meetings, Committees. Publications, ami 
Privileges of the Trustees. 

13. All meetings of the Trustees sliall be called by circular 

specifying the hour and the place of the 

, ,. - meetms and signed bv the Secretary or 

circiiJar. r . <^ i - , . 

the Librarian of the Zoological and An- 
thropological Section. 

14. An ordinary meeting of the Trustees shall be iield on 

the second Monday of every montli. If 
Hheii to b;> held. quorum be present lo minutes after 

the time of meeting, the meeting shall be 
called for the Monday following. 

15. The following shall be the order of business at ordinary 
Order of busiiie-,- then - meetings :— 

at 

(i) The minutes of tlie pievious meeting shall be read, and. 
if approved, confirmed and signed by the Chairman. 

(ii) The accounts of the {)receding month shall be submitted, 
and. if passed, signed by the Chairman. 

(Hi) Reports of the Committees shall be read and considered, 

and orders ]>asse(l thereon. 

(iv) Letters and communications recevied by the Secretary 

shall be read and considered and order passed there- 
on. 

(v) Recommendations by the officers in charge of Sections 

shall be considered and orders passed thereon. 

16 An Annual General AL eting of the Trustees shall be held 
\nuual Oeiieiul .Meet- ^n the secoi.d .Monday in Marcli, at which 
m;; and biisme.ss to ho the order of business shall be as fol 

tiMM>5H0ted tlieri>iit lows : 

(/) The election of a Chairman. Vice-Ciiairman and Trea- 
surer for the ensuing year. 
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(ii) The appointment of Visitors for each section of the 

Museum and of such annual Committees as shall be 
considered nece.ssary from time to time. The Com- 
mittees shall consist of not less than five Trustees, 
of whom any three shall form a quorum. Vacancies 
in the Committees or in the list of Visitors shall be 
filled up from time to time at an Ordinary Meeting. 

17. The Armual Reports of the officers in charge of Sections 
\nmial Renoit ^^'^^ Superintendent shall be read 

at the Ordinary Meeting of the Trustees 
in August, after circulation in proof. 

18 The Administration Report of tlie Trustees with which 
shall be incorporated the reports of the officers in charge of 
Sections and the Superintendent, shall be read at the Ordinary 
Meeting of the Trustees in November, after circulation in proof. 

19. In accordance with the orders of Government (Home 

Department No. 895, dated the 15th Feb- 

^Condition^^of ^tuseum ^.^g^^y 1870), it sliall be particularly stated 
stated in Annual Report.''^ the Trustees' Annual Report whether 
the whole of the Museum property, col- 
lections and library, is safe and in good condition. 

20. The Chairman (or in his absence the Vice-Chairmau) 

„ ^ ,. , may of his own proper motion and shall 

Extraordinarv meet- „, ' .• . . • ... - 

,„g^ ■ at any time at the request in wntmg of 

four Trustees call an extraordinary meet- 
ing. 

21. Minutes of each meeting of the Trustees or Committees 
Mniutes of .neetiuKs. ^1^^'' ^aken during their progress and 

shall be circulated by the Secretary to 
the members resident in Calcutta, before being copied into the 
minute book. 

22. If any member considers that any matter discussed at 
the meeting is of sufficient importance to be referred to the 
whole body of members, he shall inform the Secretary, who shall 
refer the matter to each member. Tiie opinions of members sub- 
mitted in writing shall then be discus.sed at the next ordinary 
meeting or at an extraordinary meeting held for the purpose. 

23. At the end of each financial year a complete inde.x to 
Index t(. the minutes the minutes for the whole year shall be 

to be printed yearlj-. prepared. 

24. The Annual Reports .shall be printed, with a statement 
, , , , 1 '^^ itdditions and presentations to the Mu- 

tion of the annual reports. ""^ Libraues, and be distnbuti'd 

to the Trustees and Officers of the Mu- 
seum, to Government and to otlier institutions Two copies of 
the yearly volume shall be kept in tlie Secietary's office and two 
copies in the library of each Section. 
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25. The publications of the Trustees shall be distributed 

according to the list annually sanctioned 
Distribution of copies , Trustees. Three copies of all pub- 

of Museum publirations. ,., m i ^ j. 

lications of the Trustees shall be sent to 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

26. Any Trustee shall have free access to any of the Mu- 

seum collections and libraries between the 
Privileges of Trustees. ^^^^^ ^Q - ^jj ^^yg ^j^^^^ 

oflScers of the Museum are in attendance, and may take with him 
such persons as he may please to introduce. 

SECTION IV. 

Relating to the Powers and Duties of the Officers of the Trust. 

27. The Chairman or Vice-Chairman shall preside at the 
Chairman or Vice- D^^^tings of the Trustees : in their absence 

Chair^aT to preside t^ie meeting shall elect a Chairman for 
meetings. the day. 

28. The Chairman (or in his absence from Calcutta the Vice- 

.-^1 r i ^ Chairman), the Treasurer and the Sec- 
Olneers ot the Irvist to i n i ,y. • ■ r 

be er-officio members of rotary shall be ex-ojficio members of all 
the Committees. Committees, 

29. The Superintendent of the Zoological and Anthropolo- 
Superintendent to be gic^l Section shall Ordinarily be ex-officio 

Secretary. Secretary to the Trustees. 

Duties of Secretaiy. 30. The duties of Secretary shall be — 

(1) To conduct the correspondence of the Trust, and sign, in 

the name of the Trustees, all letters and papers eman- 
ating from the Trustees. He shall be empowered, in 
urgent cases, to sign on behalf of the Trustees in an- 
ticipation of sanction. 

(2) To attend all meetings of the Trustees and of Committees 

and take minutes of their proceedings ; to see that the 
minutes are properly circulated and entered in the 
minute book before tlie following meeting, and that 
all letters, papers and documents of every kind con- 
nected with the Trustees' office are properly filed and 
preserved. 

31. The following books shall be kept by the Secretary and 
shall be submitted at every meeting of 
theSem-tlry. Trustees, or of the Committees, if 

required and shall be at all times open to 
the iospection of any Trustee on application to the Secretary: — 

{i) A minute book, in which shall be entered a report of all 
business transacted at the meeting of the Trustees, 
reports of the Committees and orders passed by the 
Trustees being entered in extenso. 
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(it) Registers of all letters, circulars and public notices re- 
ceived and issued on behalf of the Trustees. 

32. All letters , circulars and public notices shall be properly 
Records, etc., to be filed, classified and filed by the Secretary. 

33. The Treasurer shall draw and disburse all sums due to 
Dutie,,of theTrea.,u.er. ^"^^ the Trustees, and shall keep ac- 
counts oi all receipts and payments. He 

will see that proper vouchers are produced for all disbursements, 
and that they are cancelled so that they cannot be used again. 
Vouchers shall be kept three years and then destroyed. 

34. All moneys received by the Treasurer on behalf of the 
Sums to be lodged iii Trustees shall be lodged at the Bank of 

Bank. Bengal. 

35. The Treasurer shall keep the following records, which 
Books to be kept by s^ail be submitted at each meeting of 

Treasuier. ' the Trustees : — 

(i) A cash book. 
(«) A ledger. 

(iii) Establishment pay book. 

(iv) Contingent bill file. 



SECTION V. 

Relating to Accounts. Indents, etc., in connection iciih the 
Sections directly under the control of the Trustees 

36. Except in tlie case of petty disbursements from the cash 

imprests provided for in the special bve- 

All pavment.s to be , . ti ^ tt ^ ttt h . 

made through Treasurer. la^s in Parts II and III, all payments 
shall be made by the Treasurer, on pre- 
sentation of bills supported by vouchers and certified by the 
oflBcers in charge of the Zoological and Anthropological and Art 
Sections. 

37. All the larger items of contingent expenditure shall be 
Payment of large con- P^id cheque and signed by the Tiea- 

tingent items. SUrer. 

38. All payments by cheques shall be entered in the cash 
Payments of cheques. ^"""^ f separate items, so that the 

amount may tally with those of the 
cheques drawn. The number of the cheque shall also be entered 
against each item and be written on tlie bill or receipt on which 
the payment is made. 

39. The monthly accounts for each Section shall be examined 
Contingent biUs. ^^^^r in charge of the Section, and 

the correctness of the charges certified by 
his signature for submission to the Trustees. 
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40. The officer in charge of each of the Sections shall cause 
Verification of ac o a detailed classified account to be main- 
tained for it, and shall satisfy himself at 

the end of each month that the total receipts and payments for 
the month as shown in the account agree with those recorded in 
the Treasurer's books. 

41. All orders to tradesmen for bazaar stores and petty items 

, ., , , shall be entered in counterfoil registers to 

Counterfoil book^, tor i i t i, i.i cc ■ t e 1.1. 

pettv bazaar item-.. '^"pt by the officers m charge of the 

two Sections, and shall bear a consecutive 
number, which siiall run throughout the official year. No such 
order shall be issued before tbe original and counterfoil copy 
shall have been signed and dated by the officer in charge of the 
Section. 

42. When orders are sent to tradesmen for books or stores, 

etc., the officer in charge of the Section 
Parcels to be addre-.--ed forwarding the order shall in each case 

to Iru^tee^ and bilK ■ • . i i 

made out in their name. instructions that the parcels are to 

be addressed to tlie Trustees of the Indian 
Museum with the name of the Section added, and that the bills 
shall be made out in the name of the Trustees and addressed to 
liim officially as officer in charge of tlie Section. In cases when 
this rule is not complied with by tradesmen, the officer ordering 
the stores shall write and point out the error. 

43. On receipt of parcels of books, stores, etc., the officer 

in charge of the Section shall compare the 
tiouTpareX'orbX: contents with the invoice and see that 
^tore^,. etc. they are of the proper description and 

quality and correspond with the order, 
certifying to tliis effect, and noting any differences on the invoice. 
In case of the officer in charge of the Section finding that the 
stores, etc., are damaged, or of inferior quality, or otherwise do 
not correspond with the order, he shall take such action as he 
deems necessary and report such action at a meeting of the 
Trustees. 

ii. It shall be the duty of the officers in charge of the two 
, , , Sections to check all bills for books, 

toKbiHs. stores, etc., and certify on the bills if 

found correct, '"compared with invoice 
and found correct " : if found incorrect, they shall note the differ- 
ences and report them to the Trustees. 

45. Advances made on private account are not to be paid 
AdN an.vs f , om Muse.nr, from the Museum funds. 

fuiid'^ forbiildi'U 

46. Special sanction shall be obtained beforehand by the 

officers in charge of the two Sections for 

iHMnent ot e.xtra at- 1 t 1. 4.4. j 

temlmuv durn.K holulav^. expenditure ou account of extra attend- 
ance specially necessary during holidays. 
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47. In accordance with the orders of Government that a 

record of service shall be kept by the 
Records of ser^ .ce and trustees of everyone who, under section 2 
■ of Act XVII of 1886, may be eUgible 

for pension, a statement shall be furnished to the Comptroller 
General annually in April, duly filled up with the names and other 
information, in respect of all the persons employed under the 
Trustees in situations qualifying them for pension, and a leave 
statement of such persons shall be forwarded monthly to the 
Assistant Accountant General. 

48. Under order of Government (Revenue, Agricultural and 

Commerce Department No. 9."), dated the 
Trustee^ may remit jgth February 1874), the Trustees of the 
llooks et*" Museum are exempted from the 

operation of the rule laid down in Finan- 
cial Resolution No. 3263, dated 27th November 1873, requiring 
that moneys payable in England for books, etc., should be re- 
mitted through Government. 

SECTION VI. 

Relating to Officers and Servants of the Museum who are directly 
under the control of the Trustees. 

49. No officer of the Museum shall be permitted to form a 

^ ^ private collection of objects similar to 
f.,nn7":at: Xt^n ^^se of which he is officially m charge. 

Ail such objects received by an officer of 
the Museum shall be considered as sent to the Museum. 

50. No paid officer of the Museum shall accept any other 
,, a, ^. employment, or engage in other business, 

MiLseuiii ofticers not to . ! ., • ? . „ , ^"^'"='' 

accept otlier employment witliout the Special Consent of the Trus- 

withoiit sanction. tees. 

51. P>ery donation to the Museum shall be immediately 

. , , , . , acknowledged in the name of the Trustees 
Aeknovvlediiment nt ■ j. j , , , '•■""x^^'' 

donations to the Museum. a printed or lithographed form by the 
officer in charge of the Section to which 

the donation has been made. 

52. Every article presented or bequeathed to the Museum 

shall, immediately on receipt, be entered 
ed «"?rZ;rs' nLr'" in the Museum Register. ai!d shall bear a 

number corresponding to the number in 
the Register. All specimens, as far as practicable, shall have the 
names of the donors marked on or attached to them. Specimens 
received from the Asiatic Society of Bengal shall be marked A.S.B. 

53. The officers in charge of Sections shall have the power 

to remove any specimen which shall ao- 
I'ower ot head, ot Hec- ^o them unfit for tlie Museum and 

tions to remove or des- T . , u -uuacuia ana 

troy specimens. to destroy any specimen immediately in- 

jurious to other collections, reporting the 
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same to the Trustees for their orders in the case of particularly 
valuable specimens. 

54. The officers in charge of Sections shall be empowered to 

make exchanges of duplicate specimens, 
du^UclTe"^'' '""''^ immediately reporting all such transac- 

tions to the Trustees in the case of parti- 
cularly numerous or valuable specimens. They shall also be em- 
powered to present duplicate specimens, on the same conditions, 
to provincial or other Museums in India. 

55. The ofiBcers in charge of Sections may take or lend 
specimens for exhibition at public meetings in Calcutta, on their 
personal responsibility, without reporting to the Trustees. 

56. The keys of all cases containing sp cimens belonging to 
Cu tod of key Museum shall be kept by the officer 

in charge of the Section, who shall be 
responsible for their safe custody. 

57. The folloviing register books shall be kept by the officers 

in charge of Sections and shall be sub- 
k ^/'''hv"thr"^re\-' m ^'''^'^i' "i^^ting of the Trustees, 

ohMge of Section-.''"'" o"" Committees, if required, and 

shall be at all times open to the inspec- 
tion of any Trustee on application to the oflBcers in charge of 
Sections : — 

(i) Registers of all the specimens in their respective Sec- 
tions; those specimens which were the property of the 
Asiatic Society being distinguished in the Registers by 
the letters A.S.B. 

(ii) Registers of all the specimens added to the collections 
either by donation or purchase, together with the 
name of the donor or seller, the date of donation or 
purchase, and the price (if any) paid for the specimen. 

58. Unless permitted to be absent , the servants of the Mu- 

seum shall attend daily from 10 a.m. to 
Attenclaiue oi J'a.M- 5 p^j Attendance-books showing the 
dernusts an.l M,.s.nnn sp,- ^^^^ j.^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

control of the officers in cliarge, each in 

his own Section. 

59. Servants of the Museum shall be bound to attend at 

such hours on any day (not excepting 
.\ttendance of AIii-..'nin gmnjays and holidays) iis the officer in 

.servants .,„ S.uulnv. a,,,! ^^^^ ^^^^^ j,^ Section, shall 

order. 

60. Casual leave, not exceeding ten days, may be granted 
( H-ii 1 li'a\.> officers in charge, each in his own 

Section, to any of their subordinates. 
Any further leave must receive the sanction of the Tru.stees. 
Tlie total amount of casual leave shall not exceed fifteen days in 
a year. 
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AH leave {except casual) granted to gazetted officers 
under the provisions of the Civil Leave 
Leave of gazetted Q^^g ghj^n be notified in tlie Gazette of 
officer--. India, Part II, under authority of the 

Trustees, . 

6-^ The officers in charge, each in his own Section, shall 
liave power to suspend or dismiss any 
Su-pen-^joii and aismi-- servant or subordinate guilty of careless- 
sal of servants and -^nb- ^^^^ neglect, Or of injuring the pro- 
ordinate-. party of the Trustees, reporting each 

case at the next meeting of the Trustees for final orders. 

63. During the continuance of such suspension the sub- 

ordinate so suspended shall be liable to 
-Lo>< of pay during .sii'.- ^qj-j^j qj. partial loss of pay, as the Trus- 
pen"'""- tees may decide. 

64. Absence from duty , unless sanctioned by the officer in 

cliarge, each officer in his own Section, 
Lo.''.^ of appointment gj^^^ji ^g^der the absentee liable to the loss 
for absence j^j^ appointment. 

65. No servant of the Trustees shall, on any pretence what- 

ever, accept anv fee or gratuity from a 

Ser\auts of Trustees ^x-.^^. 
not to aceept fees from visiwi. 
vi!>itor.j. 

66. Any servant of the Trustees who may be detected 

taking fees shall be liable to be pro- 
Punislunent for takmg ggcuted, and, in any case, shall be im- 
mediately discharged, and forfeit all sal- 
ary due to him at the time. 

67. The families of Museum durwans and servants, or per- 

sons not connected with the Museum, 
Servants' families and gi^a,ll not be permitted to reside on the 
outsiders forbidden to re- ^j^gj. Breach of tills rule renders 

side on Museum premises. 1 i-ii^- i- 

the onender liable to immediate dismis- 
sal. 

SECTION VII. 

Relating to Admission of Visitors. 

68. The Museum shall be closed to the public for the execu- 

tion of repairs, cleaning, etc., from the 

Museum when elosed j^,. jg^j^ j^j ^^^^^ ^^^^ jg^,^ 

and open to the public. . u • \ m. u n 

November in each year. At all other 

periods the Museum shall in ordinary circumstances be open to 

the public, free, except on Friday and Thursday in each week. 

69. On Thursday the Museum shall be open from 10 a.m. to 
12 noon to students only, and from 12 to 4 p.m. (or to 5 p.m. in 
accordance with the time of year) to women and children only. 

70. On Friday the Museum shall be open to students free, 
and to tlie public on payment of 4 annas per persfm. 
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71. The hours during which the Museum shall be open 
Hour, uf o eninn^ tht ^'^^'^ from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. from the 

:Museum. " °P^"'"? jgj February to the 1st Xov^ember and 

from 10 A.M. to 4 p.m. from the 15th 
November to the 31st January. 

72. A daily register of tlie number of visitors shall be kept. 
Register of number of 'The register shall show the number, sex 

visitors to be kept. and nationalitj' of the visitors. 

73. Visitors are to be decent and orderly in their appearance 
., ... and behaviour. The officers are to ex- 

\ isitoi'B to be decent i i n j- i i 

and orderlv. clude all disorderly persons, or cause 

them to withdraw. 

74. No smoking or pan-chewing can be permitted in the 

Smoking and pan-chew - Museum, 
ing forbidden. 

75. At times when the Museum is closed to the public, the 
Admission of students gazetted officers of the Museum shall have 

and visitor- on closed the power of admittinj; anv student or 
'^^y'- visitor. 



SECTION VIII. 

Relating to Students consulting the Collections which are 
directly under the control of the Trustees. 

76. Persons engaged in the study of any Sections of science 

or art represented iu the Museum, who 
Appheation for per- ^^^j^g examine anv part of the 

mission to consult tlie col- ii ,• ,i 
lections. collections with more attention than can 

be done in the ordinary way of viewing 
the Museum, or who may have occasion to make drawings of 
anything contained in the collections shall appl}-, in writing, 
either to the Superintendent of the Museum or to the officer in 
charge of the Section they wish to consult, stating their profession 
or business, their place of abode, the purpose for which the 
application is made, and specifying the specimens or other articles 
they wish to examine. The Superintendent, or such otlier officer 
shall exercise his discretion in granting or refusing such applica- 
tions, or referring them for the orders of the Trustees In the 
case of an application being granted, the officer concerned shall 
make the necessary arrangement, and shall inform the applicant 
when the specimens, etc., will be at his disposal. 

77. It shall be the duty of the officers of the Museum to 

give every facility to students in their 
Rvety facility to be researches, and an assistant shall be set 
given to students — Special ... . o. c*.» k,^^ 

assistant. apart in eacli instance to wait on those 

consulting the collections. 
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78. It shall be the duty of the assistant to keep a register 

of the specimens given out to students, 
Specimens given ont to j.^ ascertain that alJ are returned and 

students to be resistered • • j i i n i ^ i 

bv asbistant. uninjured ; lie sliall also restore each 

specimen to its proper place in the col- 
lections. 

79. Any injury to a specimen must at once be reported to 

, . the officer in charge of the Section to 

Injui'v to specimens. i • i .. i i 

which it belongs. 

80. No student shall on any account dissect, or in any 

way disarrange, a specimen, without the 
Dissec tion or disairang- gpecial permission of the officer in charge 

insj ot .specimens torbid- <■ .< S i.- ^ i ■ i • i. 

(jpj, of the hection to which the specimen be- 

longs. 

81. In those instances in which injury is likely to result to 

a specimen if it were removed from its 
• nien^irthe* crbinet.^'" ^a^inet, the student, accompanied by the 

assistant, may have access to the speci- 
men in its cabinet. 

82. As it is desirable that objects should not be removed 

, , . from the exhibition galleries, full permis- 

hxaiuiiiatiun ot objf<.-t« „: ,i „ii i „». j j. i i ^ 

in exi.ibifori c.a,-,e,. ^^^^ ^1^*" granted to students to ex- 

amine the specimens by having the cases 
opened in the presence of a Museum officer or the appointed 
assistant. 

83. No person other than an officer in charge of a Section 
, , , , or the special assistant shall have the 

L se ot kev.< bv stu- „fii i r i.- j. r ii 

dents, etc.. forb.dden. "^e of the keys of any Cabinet for the 
purpose of consulting the collections. 



SECTION IX. 
Relating to the Common Seal and Deeds. 

84. The common seal and deeds shall be kept in an iron 
(.'ustody of the com- box, the key of which shall l)e kept by 

mon .seal and deeds. the Secretary. 

85. The common seal shall not be affixed to any deed or 

writing, except at a meeting of the Trus- 
Mode cf atiixing the ^ggg^ ^y their authority; after the 

common ^eal to ileo<i^. t j.u i i i i 

athxmg or the seal such deed or writing 
shall be signed by the Chairman of the 
meeting and by two other Trustees present. 

86. These Rules shall take effect from the 1st March 1912. 
Re.,cin,ling clause. ^" prewious Bye-laws, Regulations and 

Orders hitherto in force are hereby re- 
scinded as from that date. 
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VART IT. 

Bye-laws relating to the Zoological and Anthropological 

Section only. 

{With Appendices.) 

The follovvinij: rules are to be regarded as supplenjentary to 
those in Part I of the Bye- Laws and are to be applied to the 
Zoological and Anthropolosioal Section only. 

SECTION I. 
Finance. 

1. Under orders of Government (Revenue and Agricultural 
Department Resolution No ^'i^,, dated the 25th July 1898) the 
Secretary is empowered to draw in advance annually, by a single 
bill, the whole grant for the Zoological and Anthropological 
Section for tlie year, less the estimated pay of the non-gazetted 
establishment, which is drawn monthl}'. 

2. The Superintendent will be allowed a permanent advance 
of Rs. 500 from which he will meet items of petty expeiiditure. 
All other payments are to be made by the Treasurer on bills cer- 
tified by the Superintendent in cliarge of the Section. The 
Superintendent shall, however, invite the attention of the Trea- 
surer to any item over Rs. 500. The permanent advance may 
be recouped when necessary by the presentation of detailed 
contingent bills to the Treasurer. 

3. The Superintendent shall draw up each year and cir- 
culate to the Trustees, before the annual meeting in March, a 
budget showing (i) the expenditure for the current financial year, 
(»■(') the proposed expenditure for the next financial year, (iii) the 
funds, if any, actually in hand, (iv) those to be realized from the 
Government grant or grants during the next financial year, and 
(v) any other sums wiiich may reasonably be expected to accrue 
during the year to the Trust. He shall include a statement show- 
ing the actual expenditure fur the preceding three years. 

4. The budget siiall be drawn up systematically under 
separate headings to be decided from time to time by the Trus- 
tees. 

5. The budget shall be discussed by the Trustees either at 
their annual meeting or at an extraordinary meeting called for 
the purpose, and, if it is approved, the Superintendent shall be 
empowered to spend the funds of the Trust in accordance with it. 

6. In the event of a re-appropriation from one heading to 
another in the budget becoming necessary, the matter s'lall be 
referred immediately to the Trustees. 

7. If the Treasurer considers that any item of the cxpendi- 
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ture proposed by the Superintendeut is extravagant or that 
expenditure is being incurred unduly in any direction, he shall 
bring the matter to the notice of the Trustees, who shall appoint 
•r\ committee to consider it and to report at the next ordinary 
meeting. 

SECTION II. 
Duties of the Scientific Officers. 

8. The attention of scientific officers shall be given in the 
first place to determinins, cataloguing, arranging and preserving 
the collections under their charge. They shall not, however, 
neglect descriptive work subservient to these duties and shall be 
encouraged to undeitake morphological and biological reseat eh, 
so long as it does not interfere with their Museum work. 

9. Each Assistant Superintendent shall be placed in charge 
of a collection of certain specified groups of animals and shall be 
responsible for their ])reser\ ation and arrangement and for the 
display of suitable representatives of them in the public galleries. 
The Superintendent shall decide for which group each Assistant 
Superintendent shall be responsible, retaining under his own 
immediate care those groups not assigned to one of the A.ssistant 
Superintendents. 

10. The scientific work of officers of the Section shall, when 
{)racticable, be issued cither in India in such form as the Trustees 
may from time to time direct, or in the ' Fauna of British India 
and Ceylon" published in London under the authority of the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

11. The Superintendent shall be editor of all publications 
issued by the dejiartment. 

12. The Superintendent shall be empowered to send any 
officer or servant of the Section to any part of India or Burma in 
furtherance of the work of the Museum, provided that the 
travelling expenses the oflficer or servant can be met from the 
budget sanctioned by the Trustees for the year. 



SECTION III. 

Regardin;/ the Lending of Specimens to SpcciaU-sl-i not connected with 

the Museum. 

13. The Superintendent and the Assistant Superintendent 
are empowered to send specimens other than type specimens to 
specialists in India oi abroad for examination, determination or 
description under the following conditions: — 

(0 No specimen or specimens sliall ordinarily be despatched 
to a private address. 

{li) All specimens sent out from the Museum shall be ac- 
companied by a printed form in whii.h the number 
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or approximate number and the nature of the speci- 
mens is stated. The specialist to wiiom the speoi- 
mens are sent shall be asked to sign and return thi* 
form. If he does not do so within a reasonable time, 
the Secretary to the Trustees shall write to him and 
ask him whether he lias received the specimens. 
(Hi) So long as the specimens are out of the Museum the 
ofiScer who has sent them, or the head of the Section 
shall write at least once in six months to the spe- 
cialist to whom tiiey h.ive been sent, to enquire what 
progress is beinsi made in their determination or 
examination and when they ase likely to be re- 
turned. 

(iv) All specimens sent out for determination shall be accom- 
panied by a form signed by the iSecretary to the 
Trustees, stating that under the provisions of the 
Museum Act the Trustees are not empowered to 
alienate any but duphcate specimens, and that there- 
fore all type specimens and specimens unique in the 
eoJlertion must be returned to the Indian Museum. 

1-1. If the Superintendent or an Assistant Superintendent 
considers that it is in tlie mterests of the Museum to refuse an 
application for the loans of specimens, he shall be empowered to 
do so, referring the matter to the Trustees, if he considers it 
desirable. 

15, The following rules shall be strictly observed in sending 
out type specimens for examination: — 

(/) Type specimens shall only be allowed to leave the 
Museum in exceptional circumstances and with tlie 
express consent of the Trustees. 

(ii) Xo type specimen that is in any way damaged or that 
is exceptionally fragile shall be allowed to leave the 
Museum under any circumstance. 

(Hi) Under no circumstances shall a type specimen be sent 
to a private address. 

(i(') Type specimens shall only be allo\\ed to leave the 
Museum in tlie personal charge of an officer of the 
Museum or on receipt of a signed apjilication in 
writing from the head of a recoi;nized scientific in- 
stitution, or from the head of a laboratory attached 
to a recognized university or college, who is willing 
to make himself responsible in his official capacity 
for the safety of the speciraen.s and for tlicir return 
in good condition within a period of six months. 

(v) A receipt for the specimens must be signed immediatfly 
on their arrival by tlie apphcant (that is to say, by 
the head of t!ie institution or lalioratorv), and re- 
turned to the Trustees. 
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(vi) No one outside the Museum shall be permitted to have 
more than six type specimens from the collection in 

his possession at any one time. 

(vii) A copy of these rules shall be sent to any specialist 
applying for the loan of a type specimen, and be- 
fore the specimen is sent he shall be requested to 
sign a declaration stating that he is willing to abide 
by them. .Should he not be the head of a scientific 
institution or of a laboratory in a university or col- 
lege, he shall be requested furtlier to submit his 
application through and in tlie name of the head of 
the institution or laboratory to which he belongs or 
in which he works. Unless the head of the institu- 
tion or laboratory is willing to submit an application, 
the specimens shall not be sent. 

{viii} If an officer of the Museum desires to remove a type 
specimen from the Museum for comparison with 
specimens in other collections in India or abroad, 
he shall only do so after obtaining the express con- 
sent of the Trustees and undertaking to observe 
such regulations as they shall lay down in each case. 

SECTION IV. 
Relating lo the Library. 

16. The library shall be under the direct supervision of the 
Superintendent. 

17. All correspondence relating to the library shall be con- 
ducted by the Librarian under the orders of the Superintendent. 

18. The Librarian shall keep the following register books : — 

[i) An order book, showing what books have been ordered, 
of whom they were ordered, their cost and when 
they were supplied. 

{ii) A register of books belonging to the JIuseum library, 
showing their registered number, title, date of re- 
ceipt, price, donor, edition, number of volumes, 
number of plates, size, place and date of publication. 
[Hi) A register of photographs, negatives, drawings, maps, 
plans, etc., belonging to the Trustees, showing their 
reaistered number, date of receijjt. how thev'' were 
acquired, subject, etc 

(iv) A register of all books removed from the librarv for tiie 
use of Museum officers. This register shall show 
the title and number of the book, the name of the 
person taking it, the date of its removal, and the 
date of its return. 
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19. As a general rule, books, copies of which are already 
accessible in other libraries in Calcutta, shall not be purchased 
for the Museum library, the only exceptions beins; works which 
are so constantly in use by the officers of the Museum as to 
render it desirable to liave copies in the Museum. 

20. In selecting books for purchase, preference shall be 
given to works whicL, whether general monographs, periodicals, 
or descriptions of local colleetions and faunas, have reference to 
Asia and Asiatic seas. 

21. Under orders of the Government i Home Department 
No. ."JTSe, dated loth August 1870, confirmed, after withdrawal, 
by Revenue, Agricultural and Commerce Department Xo. 151, 
date 15th February 1872), the Trustees are exempted from the 
operation of the rule which requires the purchase of books, etc., 
to be made through the agency of the Secretary of State for 
India. 

22. A list of books purchased each year by the Trustees, 
with their cost, shall be submitted to Government annually with 
the Trustees' report (Revenue, Asricultural and Commerce Depart- 
ment No. 193, dated 10th April f874). 

2'A. All books received for the library shall immediately on 
receipt be stamped with the library stamp, and shall be entered 
in the register with a continuous numbering, the number and 
date of receipt being written in each book in the centre of the 
stamp. Each plate shall be carefully stamped on the back with 
the library stamp. All new works shall be placed on the Trus- 
tees' table for inspection at each monthly meeting. 

24. All photographs, negatives, drawings, maps, plans, etc., 
acquired by the Trustees shall form part of the library, shall be 
stamped and numbered in the same way as books, and shall be 
entered in separate registers. 

25. Donation to the hbraryot books, drawings, photographs, 
etc., shall be acknowledged officially by the Superintendent in the 
name of the Trustees on a lithographed or printed form. 

26. The Librarian sliall submit to tlie Superintendent, for 
inclusion in his annual report, a detailed list of the additions to 
the library made during the year, with the names of donors. 

27. No book, drawing, photogiaph or maps, etc., entered 
in tlie library registers shall be removed from the Museum build- 
ings under any circumstanecu, except in the case of duplicate 
volumes set aside for the use of officers on tour. 

28. As soon as space can be provided, special accommoda- 
tion shall be set aside for the use of students consulting the 
library. 

29. Any person wishing to consult the library for purposes 
of study can do so under such restrictions as the Superintendent 
shall consider necessary. Application should be made to the 
Superintendent either personally or in writing. 
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PART HI. 
Bye-Laws Relating to thu Aet Section Only. 

SKCTION I. 

Finance. 

1. The officer in charge shall draw up each year and cir- 
culate to the Trustees before the annual meeting in March a 
budget showing {i) the expenditure for tlie cunent financial 
year, (ii) the proposed expen liture for the next financial year, 
(lit) the funds, if any, actually in hand, (iv) those to be realized 
from the Government grant or grants during the next financiiil 
year, and {v) any other sums which may reasonably be expected 
to accrue during the year to the Tru-t. He shall include a 
statement showing the actual expenditure for the preceding three 
years. 

2. The officer in charge will be allowed a permanent advance 
of Rs. 5< 0 from which he will meet items of petty expenditure. 

All other payments are to be made by the Trustees on bills cer- 
tified by the officer in charge. The latter >ha!l, iiowever, invite 
the attention of the Treasurer to any item over Rs. 5U0 The 
permanent advance may he recouped when neccssarv bv the 
presentation of detailed contingent bills to the Treasurer. 

3. The budget shall be drawn up systematically under 
separate headings to be decided from time to time by the Trus- 
tees. 

4. The budget shall be discussed by the Trustees either at 
their annual meeting or at an extraordinary meetins; called for 
the purpose, and, if it is ap[)n)ved. the officer in charge shall 
be empowered to spend the funds of the Trust in acc^ordance 
with it. 

5. In the event of a re-appropriation from one beading to 
another in the budget becoming necessary, the matter shalf be 
referred immediately to the Trustees. 

6. If the Treasurer considers that an\ item of the expendi- 
ture proposed by the officer in charge is extravagant or that 
expenditure is being incurred unduly in any direction, he shall 
bring the matter to the notice of the Tiustees, who shall appoint 
a committee to consider it and to report at the next ordinary 
meeting. 

SECTION II. 
Duties of the 0/ficer in charge. 

7. The attention of the officer in charge shall be given in th(! 
first place to determining, cataloguing, arranging and preserving 
the collections under his charge. He shall not, however, neglect 
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descriptive work subservient to tliese duties and shall be permitted 
to undertake investigations in various branches of Industrial Art, 
provided this does not interfere with his Museum work. 

8. The officer in charge shall, without detriment to his 
other duties and with the permission of the Trustees, be allowed 
to visit any part of India in furtherance of the work of the Museum, 
the travelling expenses for this being met from the budget 
sanctioned by the Trustees for the year. 

SECTION III. 

Begarding the Lending of Specimens. 

9. The oflicer in charge is permitted to lend specimens to 
properly authorized persons or associations, reporting such action 
to the Trustees. 

10. If the officer in charge considers that it is in the interests 

of the Museum to refuse an application fur the loan of specimens, 
he shall be empowered to do so, referring the matter to the 
Trustees, if he considers it desirable. 

SECTION IV. 

Regarding Copyright of Specimens. 

11. No specimen may be photographed or mechanically 
reproduced in any manner except on an application being made 
to the officer in charge, who may, if he considers this necessary, 
refer the matter to tlie Trustees. 

12. Sketches and drawings may however be made, during 
the hours the Museum remains open to the public, of any of tlie 
objects, provided the-e are not required to be removed or taken 
out of their cases, fu any other circumstances applications must 
be made to the officer in charge. 

SECTION V. 
Relatitig to the Library. 

13. The library shall be under the direct supervision of the 
officer in charge. 

14. All correspondence relating to the library shul! be con- 
ducted under the orders of the olficer in charge. 

15. The following register books shall be kept : 

yi) An order book, sliowing what books have been ordered, 
of wlioin they were ordered, tlieir cost and when 
they were supplied. 

(ii) A register of books belonging to the Museum library, 
showing their registered number, title, date of re- 
ceipt, {'"CO, donor, edition, number of volumes, 
number of ])lates, size, place and date of publication. 
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{Hi) A register of photographs, negatives, drawings, maps, 

plans, etc., belonging to the Trustees, showing their 
registered number, date of receipt, how they were 
acquired, subject, etc. 

(t'«) A register of all books removed from the library for thfi 
use of Museum officers. Tliis register shall show 
the title and number of the book, the name of the 
person taking it, the date of its removal, and the 
date of its return. 

It). As a general rule, books, copies of which are already 
accessible in other hbraries in Calcutta, shall not be purchased 
for the Jiuseum library, the only exceptions being works which 
are so constantly in use by the officers of the Museum as to 
render it desirable to have copies in the Jluseura. 

17. In selecting books for purchase preference shall be given 
to works which, whether general monographs, periodicals, or 
descriptions of local collections, have reference to Oriental Ait. 

18. Under orders of the Government (Home Department 
No. 3786, dated loth Auuust 1870, confirmed, after withdrawal, 
by Revenue, Agricultural and Commerce Department No. 151. 
dated 15th February 1872), the Trustees are exempted from the 
operation of the rule which requires the pnrfhase of books, etc.. 
to be made through the agency of the Secretary of State for India. 

19. A Hst of books purchased each year by the Trustees, 
with their cost, shall be submitted to Governmeiit annually with 
the Trustees' report (Revenue, Agricultural and Commerce Depart- 
ment No. 193, dated 10th April 1874). 

20. All books received for tlie library shall immediately on 
receipt be stamped with the library stamp, and shall be entered 
in the register with a continuous numbering, the number and 
date of receipt being written in each book in tiie centre of the 
stamp. Each plate shall be carefully stamped on the back with 
the library stamp. All new works shall be placed on the Trustees' 
table for inspection at each monthly meeting 

21. All photographs, negatives, drawings, maps, plans, etc . 
acquired by the Trustees shall form part of the library, shall be 
stamped and numbered in the ^ame way as books, and shall be 
entered in separate legisters. 

22. Donations to the library of books, drawings, photo- 
graphs, etc , shall be acknowledged officially by the officer in 
charge in the name of the Trustees on a lithographed or printed 
form. 

23. The officer in charge will include, in his atmual report, a 
detailed list of the additions to the library made during the vear, 
with the names of donors. " 

24. No book, drawing, photograph or map, etc., entered in 
the hbrary registers shall be removed from the Museum buildings 
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under any circumstances, except in the case of duplicate volumes 
set aside for the use of officers on tour. 

25. Any person wishing to consult the library for purposes 
of studj' can do so under such restrictions as the officer in charge 
shall consider necessary. Application should be made to the 
officer in charge either personally or in writing. 
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Nl MHEIi OF VISITORS. 1904. -11»U. 



XU3JBEE OF VISITORS. 11M»4.-11>U. 



The yearly average number of visitors, both Asiatics and 
Europeans, for the pa.st 10 years is 643,688 : Asiatics (male 
and female) 636,699 : Europeans (male and female) 9 989. The 
lowest number of visitors during any year of the last decade 
was 503,377 for tlie year ending 31st March, 1910, the highest 
was 829,910 for the year ending 31st March, 1913. 



Number of Visitors from 1st April, 190-1, to 31st March. 1905. 



3[0XTU>>. 



April . . 

May*. . 

June . . 

July .. 

August 

September 

October 

November* 

December 

January 

February 

March 



GR.\jir> ToTAi. 



Asiatics. 


Elropeans. 












ToTAI,. 


:Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


' Female. 




23,053 


0,100 


717 


186 


29.122 


14,964 


3.3;{3 


272 


118 


18.087 


3ti.748 


7.205 


5<U 


283 


44,830 


47.740 


9.376 


455 


150 


67.730 


41.16] 


7.9.")0 


428 


132 


49.071 


39,518 


8.238 


450 


133 


48.33!t 


84.t>95 


lo.7I!l 


020 


257 


101.291 


10M7 


4.692 


320 


148 


21 .533 


43 Aid 


7.572 


858 


391 


52.247 


51,804 


10.328 


1.429 


704 


U4.32.-I 


40.1.50 


8.482 


832 


597 


50.061 


30.080 


7.814 


580 


295 

1 


39.375 


470.321 


95.875 


7.501 


! 3.454 


577.211 



The number of visitor.s to the :Mu«ieuui durinp the 237 days on which the 
Institution was open to the fieneral public was 577,211, or a daily avcrace 
of 2,438. 



Closed for minor repair-^ from l.-t to 15th May and l.st to 15tli November. 
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Number of Visitors from 1st April, 1905, to 31st March, 19U6. 





Asiatics. 


Europeans. 






- 











1 OTAIj. 




Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 




Hay* 


31.130 


7,748 


420 


132 


39,436 


17.079 


4.185 


295 


96 


21,055 


June . . 


3i.996 


10.778 


358 


117 


46.249 


July . . 


47.403 


8,885 


381 


131 


56.800 


August 
September . . 


43,516 


7,483 


320 


160 


51,479 


40.857 


9,802 


385 


124 


51,168 


October 


80.926 


13,588 


402 


160 


95,142 


November* . . 


22,731 


3,584 


284 


1U5 


26.704 


December . . 


47.032 


8,346 


694 


318 


56,390 


January 


47.172 


9,789 


1,279 


553 


58,793 


February 


44.525 


10,528 


1.059 


544 


50.056 


March 


33,337 


8,002 


884 


389 


42,612 


Gkaxd Total . . 


490.770 


102,718 


6.821 


2835 


603,144 



The number of visitors to the -Museum during tlie 237 days on which the 
Institution was open to the general public wa^, 603.144. or a daily average 
of 2,544 persons. 

Number of Visitors from Ist April, 1906, to 31st March, 1907. 





Asiatics. j 


EcROrEAX-S. 














TOT.AL. 




Male. 


Female. ' 


:Male. 


Female. 




April . . 

May* 


28.080 


6.348 


62(> 


183 


35.237 


13,416 


4.135 


202 


84 


17,837 


June . . 


31 ,808 


11,299 


460 


162 


43,729 


July 


37,825 


10.273 


375 


1(»5 


48,578 


Augu.st 


33.572 


8.117 


324 


100 


42.119 


September . . 


. : 63.108 


1 1 .575 


571 


165 


75,479 


October 


. ' 48.574 


9.574 


.-.29 


183 


.)S.8(;o 


November* . . 


. ' 25,400 


5.()59 


273 


107 


31.439 


December 


61.141 


8.081) 


785 


403 


71.015 


January 


01,353 


15.739 


1.298 


520 


78,91(i 


February 


32,949 


7.079 


819 


245 


41.692 


March 


33.473 


10.113 1 


507 


1 171 


44.204 

1 


Gbaxd Total . 


. 47(1.759 


109.197 


0,769 


2.440 


' 589,105 



The number of visitors to tlie Muscnun during the 240 days on which the 
Institution was open to the general public was 589,165, or'a daily average 
of 2,4.54. 



* Closed for minor repair.s from 1st to 15th May and 1st to 15th 
November. 
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Number of Visitors from 1st April, 1907, to 31st March, 1908. 

Asiatics. Europeax.s. 





- 

Male. 

- 


Female. 




-Male. 


Female. 


To'l AI.. 


April . . 
May*.. 


30.887 


S.()87 


(>21 




139 


40.334 


.. ■ 14.380 


3.971 


244 


85 


18.080 


J line . . 


3r>.3S<t 


10.709 


.388 


117 


40,003 


July .. 


44.47r. 


11.493 


205 


74 


52.308 


August 


33.572 


8.210 


312 


74 


42.108 


September . . 


39.44.5 


12.171 


352 


75 


.52.043 


October 


(-.2,233 


10.073 


405 


14S 


73.439 


Xovember* . . 


14.110 


5.395 


180 


78 


19.703 


December 


41 ..51.5 


10.020 


732 


351 


52.017 


January 


44.107 


10.942 


583 


339 


.5(i.001 


February 


48.!-)S8 


21 .259 


522 


258 


71.027 


March 


. . 1 39,542 

1 


10.904 


400 


ISO 


51 .098 


Graxd Total 


.. j 448.733 


124.434 


5.(»7(> 


1.924 


580.101 



The number of visitors to the Jluseuin durms the 237 days on which the 
Institution was open to the jreneral public was .580.101, or a dailv a\eraee 
of 2.447. 

Number of Visitors from lat April, 1908, to 31st March, 1909. 



Months. 



ASIATJI'S. 



Ei'i{Oi'EA>;!>. 



Jlale. 



Female, i Male. Female. 



T< n -VL. 



April . . 

May* 


35.118 


9.107 


411 


104 


44.80f) 


17. .509 


3.9.5() 


295 


54 


21.814 


June . . 


. ' 30,140 


1 1 .902 


580 


107 


48.789 


July 


33.0.34 


10.470 


305 


90 


43,905 


August 


. ■ .54.980 


11.833 


471 


150 


07.440 


September . . 


. . 45.490 


12.318 


442 


112 


.58.302 


October 


79.4.50 


n.ooli 


511 


221 


97.t>94 


November* . . 


10.128 


3,843 


270 


78 


20.319 


December 


30.000 


l).4G0 


724 


292 


38.148 


Jaimai-y 


37.722 


9,082 


077 


332 


47.813 


February 


40,109 


8.074 


.572 


2.30 


49.045 


March 


32,335 


5.713 


377 


180 


38.011 


fiRAXn TOT.\L . 


4.58.7.53 


110.9.30 


5.095 


2.022 


.577.400 



The number of visitors to the Muheum duriiif; the 238 days on whidi the 
Institution was open to the general public was 577.400, or a dailv average 
of 2.420. 



* Closed for minor repairs from Kt to 15th ^lay and 1st to loth 
Xovember. 
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Number of Visitors from 1st April, 1909, to 31st March, 1910. 



AsiATlt's. El'KOPEA^fS. 



Months. 


- — 









Total. 





Male. 


Female. 


JIale. 


Female. 







April . . 




31,187 


5,905 




377 


141 


37.070 


Ma\-* 


111,879 


4,842 


239 


97 


25.057 


J une . . 


29,(>S1 


5.390 


289 


141 


35..)U1 


July 


28,7o8 


5,429 


321 


112 


34.020 


Augu-<t 


37,782 


G.943 


342 


97 


45.104 


September . , 


34.727 


ti,t)70 


321 


87 


41.805 


October 


73,095 


15.217 


574 


172 


89.0.58 


November* . 


I .-,,535 


4.020 


444 


294 


2(».293 


December . . . , 


34,552 


0.905 


; 573 


245 


42. .335 


J ariuary 


40.U12 


10.043 


: 1,128 


443 


.53.120 


February 


2!».47() 


9,042 


822 


3!Mi 


3U,73() 


March 


30.285 


7.920 


. Ii23 


175 


3fi.012 


Gkan'O Total . . 


4l)5,S(i!l 


89.055 


I 0.0.53 


2,400 


.503,377 



Tlie number of visitor-, to the Jliivnm durini: the 237 days on which tlie 
Institution \vu> open to the jtf'ieral public wa.s 503.377, or a dailv ave'.au:e 
of 2.12.3. 

Number of Visitors from 1st April, 1910, to .'Jlst March, 1911. 



Asiatics. Eltiopeans. 



-Months. 










TOT.VL. 




.Male. 


Female. 


-Male. 


Female. 




April . . 

May* 


28 .1 191 1 


9.iins 


705 


430 


38.899 


17.0.53 


4.405 


400 


174 


22,032 


June . . 


41.447 


10.7.35 


0.5,S 


233 


.59,073 


July 


51.852 


17,2.54 


904 


273 


70,283 


August 


.52.408 


I7.0SO 


785 


234 


71,107 


September . . 


.53.91)4 


22.422 


095 


255 


77,270 


October 


9H,203 


29.934 


1.204 


.502 


129,903 


Xoveuibor* . . 


27,003 


H.219 


533 


140 


35,895 


December 


57.919 


15.107 


1.512 


70S 


75.300 


.January 


0I,1S9 


21.8.)4 


1 .01)4 


S39 


,S5.4M0 


February 


49,074 


17.070 


1,103 


r,.'tH 


OS. 411 


March 


39,170 


12.04K 


022 


288 


.52.728 


Gkvxu Tor.vL 


. .577.432 


193,r.02 


10.785 


4,700 


7.S0.519 



I 



The number of visitors to the Mu-,einn durum t'le 237 days im which the 
Institution was open to the general public was 780,519, or a dailv axerasre 
of 3,318 



* (.'lo^ed for minor repairs from 1st to l.">tli May and l-t to I5tli 
November. 
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Number of Visitors from 1st April, 1911, to 3lst March, 1912. 
' Asiatics. Elkopkax-j. 



ilONTHS. 



Mdlf. Ffmak'. Mdk'. Female. 



'J'u'l AI.. 



Api il . . 


:}1J.4(1 


u.oi:} 


424 


142 


41.7.r. 


May* . 




4.111 


313 


<Ji.l 


17.3(Hi 


June . . 


4:j.0,s2 


l."i.7s(i 


3112 


Kll 


.i!i.2(i.-i 


.July .. 


4i.3ri.-, 


I(i.>s47 


322 


!t3 


.->3.827 


AugUat 


;jS.ti28 


!l.7l>.S 


271. 


lb8 


4ti.S4ii 


Septetiiber . . 




13.24.5 


323 


ISO 


1)4.742 


October 


72.332 


2."i.4l Ki 


3t)9 


14K 


!t«.2.-)3 


Xovembcr* . 


13.St>3 


3.',l(i2 


220 


12<t 


18.174 


Deceiiibev 


42.2S."> 


8.388 


yiM 


2S4 


.51 .822 


Jauuaiy 


. . 47.732 


12.8(17 


1.3111 


SKI 


t>2,()-5ii 


February 


33.1.-|2 


9.807 


8114 


4(i.-. 


44.22^ 


iEavch 


32..-)li.) 


9.78r, 


.-,111 


19.-) 


43.01(1 



(iKAx.!) Total .. 4t.l..5S4 133.4.-)0 <l.o2!» 2.80!l (103.872 



The nuiubor of visitui^ to the ili'-eiun duriiiLi the 234 daV'^ on wliich the 
Iiiftitution «as open to the tteneral jiublie wa-. ()03.872. or a daily average 
ot 2. .584. 

Number of Visitors from 1st April, 1912. to 31st March, 1913. 



AsiATK Kn!oi'j;AX-. 
Mo.NTit>. ' Tdi'al. 

ilalf. I Female. ^lale. Female. 



Ap'il 


3I.!I03 


14.282 


43!t 


ISo 


4ll.MI!t 


May* 


1! 1.0.511 


!I,.518 


1S() 


81 


28.844 


.June . . 


47 .'.143 


14.1.51) 


41S 


209 


1)2.721) 


.July 


73.!)S4 


27.247 


434 


189 


101.8.51 


Anijust 


4<i.t)S4 


14.148 


444 ■ 


2(i2 


01. .538 


September 


t>4.34<. 


24.()27 


00.5 


402 


S9.9S0 


(Jetober 


77.(t7!t 


24.4!l!l 


027 


407 


103.512 


November* . . 


3l.->:?,5 


10. 294 


;!.5S 


1.5() 


42.:i43 


DoieiTiber 


()O.70l» 


I7.(i:!l 


1 .074 


(iol 


80.14(1 


.January 


.52.044 


19.34,5 


98( I 


703 


73. ((72 


Ke!)ruar\' . . 


48,033 


lt).2t)l) 


810 ; 


.527 


().5.li3() 


March 


.51.324 


20.912 


741) 


408 


73.4.5(t 


(.Jk.vnd ToTAl, . 


()0,5.(i24 


212,92.5 


7.121 ; 


4.240 


829,910 



The luimbcr of visitor-^ to the Museum (lurhi<r the 238 day.- on whieh the 
In.^titution \va.>< open to the general public was 829.910, or u d.iily a\erago 
of 3,487. 



* Closed for minor repairs from 1st to 15th May and Lst to 15th 
November. 
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Number of Visitors from Ist April, 1913, to 31st March, 1914. 







EiJioi 






















1 Fi'iii.ile. 


Mal.j. 


Fcnali'. 




April . . 


-- -- 
4S..")4') 




lii.iiT'.i 


442 


219 


(lo.SSii 


-May* 


iV).r,s.-, 




:i f.i 


140 


3.J.IUII 


June . . 


4>ljl!il 


|s.4.V( 


4S8 


299 


ii,S.2.)l 


July .. 








2.->ll 


72.7S') 






l.s.l;ii, 


.')ii7 


301-. 


72.230 


September . . 


(i!i.T;>.") 


:!."). l'.-jT 


1.31) 


2'.i;t 


1(J.-).S!»1 


Oetoboi 




• 2-A.:iU 


.-..->;) 


+ 14 


1I7.94.") 


Xovomber* . . 


■2\A'A 


!1.:!m4 


H2 


2:is 


:!! .li>s 


Decembi'i' 


.-,2.,S17 


I'.Mi.r, 


''72 


.">47 


73.:(4I 


Januarys 


:!i;.i.-,4 


ir>..",4'i 


7:!:5 


49S 


.■')2.92."> 


February 




J'.l.OI 1 


7:i7 


4:!7 


7il..'il.i 


March 


V.I.S'.K] 


Is. 717 


7s7 


.'is:! 


i.n.7.su 


Ukvnd Total 


.■^.siJ.Olo 


i2l.ii:!.l 


7.149 


4 o21 


Ml, .11.-. 



Till- numlirr of vi-^itor, to tln' -AIm^.'^imi ibu'iii; tin 233 il,iv~ cm wliii-li tin.- 
Iii'^titulion was op.Mi to tlic '.:i.-ni':dl pulili'' ua-. Sin ll.">. .^r .i Jailv avfra'.'f' 

i.f :}..-.i»2. 



* ( lo-sed for uiiiior n-pair^ from Nr to l.")ih AF in aiiil l~t ti- Ijtli 
Xo\ombor. 

■;- (.'l.)jeil from 12th to l!tf-h .laiiiiary ou .[■•'■omit of fVntHnarv <'i'lcbia- 
tions. 
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LLST OF ME3IHERS OF TlIF UOAKI) OF TIM'STEKS 
PAST AND PUESFXT. 



BOAKl) OF TKU8TEES. January. 1014. 

[The name of the electing hody, etc., is given in brackets in the case of each 

Trustee.] 



Chairman. 

The Hon. Jostice Sir Asutosh Mookeejeb, Kt., C.S.I. , M.A., 
D.L., D.Sc, F.R.S.E., F.R.A.S., F.A.S.B., etc. (A.S.B.) 

Vicc-Chainnnn, 

H. H. Hayden, CLE., B.A.. B.A.I., Hon. D.Sc, P.G S., F.A.S.B., 
Director of the Geological Survey of India (ex officio). 

Hon. Treasurer. 
The Hon. Raja Reshbe Case Law, CLE. (Trustees.) 

Secretary (ex officio). 

N. Annandale, B.A., D.Sc, F.A.S.B., C.M.Z.S., F.L.S., 
Superintendent. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Carmichael of Skirling, G.C.I.E , K.C.M.G., 

etc. (Trustees.) 

H. G. Tomkins, C I.E., Accountant General of Bengal (ex 
F.R.A.S. officio). 

Percy Brown, A. R.C A. .. Principal, Government School of 

Art, Calcutta (ex officio). 

J. H. Marshall, CLE., Diiector General oi; Archaeology in 
Litt.D., F.S.A. .. India (ej; o/^cio). 

C. C. Calder, B.Sc, F.L.S. Offg. Director, Botanical Survey of 

India [ex officio). 

H. G. Graves . . . . Patent Secretary, by designation 

(Government of India). 

H. F. Samman, I.CS. . . (Government of Bengal). 
Sir Rajendra Xath Mooker- (Government of Bengal), 
jee, K.C.LE. 

J. B. Lloyd . . . . (Bengal Chamber of Commerce). 

The Hon. iMaharaja Bahadur Sir Prodyot Cooniar Tagore, Kt. 

(British Indian Association). 

The Hon. Dr. Deva Prasad (Calcutta University). 
Sarbadhikari. CLE., 
iM.A., Litt.D. 

The Hon. Air. W. VV. ((4oveniment of Bengal). 
Hornell, M.A. 



F0I13IEK TBI STKES. 



Ex Officio. 



Date of 



app 


lintnient. 




June, 


ISIili 


The Hon. Sir Jiauie- 




I'eacock 


do. 


Tlie Rt. Rpv R. ililman. 






DD. 


do. 


The Hon. Mr. H. S .Maine 


do. 


K. ('. Hayley. l.L' S 


do. 


T. Oklliuui. LL.l). 


J an. . 




.J . Favi'er. M.O. . . 


Apl., 


1S*)7 


H. B. Medlieott 


Oct.. 


1S(«7 


. The Hon Jlr. \V S. Sfton 






Karr, 1 C.S. 


Feb., 


1S70 


. The Hon Mr. .L B I'liear 


May. 


ISTO 


.. Su K. Cnuch 


Oct.. 




Mr. .1 P. Xormaii 


Dec. 


1S72 


H. Dampier. ICS. 


Feb.. 


ISTS 


. A. C Lynll. ICS. 


Apl.. 


IS?:} 


Col. H. Hv.l.-. K i: 


May. 


bs7.i 


. K. H. M...lli-.ct 


May. 


1S7+ 


. A P. HoH.-il. 1 I 


Feb.. 


187.-1 


. The Hon y\r K ( P„i\le\ . 






C.S.I.. 1 C.S. 


Feb.. 


1S7.") 


The Him .Mr. .\ (J .Ma. - 






Plier..on 


Mar.. 


1S7.". 


. Th.- H.iii :\rr. .\ H..bh.iu-. 


•luno. 


1S7.-. 


Sir I; (lartli 


Apl.. 


Is7ti 


Sii' I-;. ( ■ n,i\ i.-\ 




lv.(_ S 1 . l.C S 


Apl. . 


ls7r. 


. H P. .Meilli.-.irt 


Feb.. 


1,S77 


. H. .\. .Man^rle.. 1 ( .S 


Feb.. 


1S77 


. ' 1). .M IJailM.iir 


Feb., 


187'.i 


. W T I!l.uif..iil 



Chiet .Jil^tiee ot the Hiijh 
Court. 

Lord Hi-luip of taleutta. 

Vire-Chaneellor oi the Cal- 

eiitta L'm\■er■^lty. 
Set y . Ciov t of India. Home 

Depavniient. 
Siipdt. . Geol. Sur\ey of India. 
Pre~.. Asiatic S.ieietv of 
Henu'al 

Olfs. Siii)dt . Ocil. Siii\ey of 
India. 

Vii.'-( 'liaiieelliir ot the Cal- 
cutta l'ni\"er^ity. 
Pi'f^ . A-i,itif S.iei.'tv of 

Beu-al. 

Cluet -lll-fi-e 1,1 the Hllih 

I 'olil t 

Ortu'. Clilel .rii..t!(e of the 

HiL'h L'ouit. 
.■>ee\ .(;o\t oi lii.ha. Home 

Departni.'nt. 
.S..( V . (io^ r of IihIm Flome 

I Ji'pai til .■lit 
Pi I'- . .\>iat I. So. 'ft \ ot 
H.-iii^al 

Otln Siipi (I.M.I Sui\.'\ of 
1 HI lia 

Sre\ . (;,,vt ot Inill.l. Hi'llle 

Di'p.ii tini'iit. 

I'l e- . -V-I.ltli S, M |,'| \ , if 
P>.-n-al 

Otfu ( hlel .ln.-ti t the 

H iirh t iiiirt. 
\'ii i -l hail, ellor .It till- ( 'al- 

1 iitfa I'nn ei-..it\ 
( hu t .(ii,ti<-,- lit ' fli.' Hiuh 

I '1,111 1 

Ply- \-i,Uii Siii-iet\ of 

Siipdt. , ( ;f(il ^ul \ e\ ,,f India. 
.\i count. (lit ( leiii-ral 
Olli; .\r.iiuiltailt i:.'liilal 
Olti; Siipdt .(ieol. Survey ot 

I iidia. ami IVe., . \^inf le 

So(iet\ or Hciiiiiil 



APPENDIX IV— LIST OF TRUSTEES. 



Date o£ 
appointment. 

Dec. 1877 

Apl.. 1878 

Mav. 1878 
Oct., 1878 
Jan., 1880 



Mar.. 1880 

Dec, 1880 

Feb., 18S1 

Apr.. 1881 

Mav, 1S81 

Sep., 1881 
do. 



Xov. , 
Jan. , 
Apl., 
Maj , 

JIay. 
J luie . 
July. 
Axis.. . 
Dec , 
Feb., 

Axi^x- . 
Oct. . 
Xov., 
Xov., 
Jan , 
Feb . 

Mar. . 
Apr.. 

Feb , 



1881 
1SS2 
1882 
1882 

1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1883 

is,s:i 
188:? 
I88:i 

1884 
1884 
1884 

1884 
1884 
1885 



Feb.. 1880 

ila> . I88ii 

.J.iii.. IS87 

Apr . ISOI 

yim:. I8!I2 

1 89:! 

Ki-li . IS!I4 

Ai>l . I.S!)."> 



The Hon. Mr. J. O Kineal% 

C. Bernard. C'.S.I. 

I C. Kiernander 
.J. We.xtland 
Dr. T. R. Lewi-; 



H. F. C'Ioo-.toiui . . 

D. Harbour 

The Hon. Mr. C Grant . . 
1 The Hon. Sir A^hlev Eden. 

, K.c.s.r. 

' A. P. MacDonell . . 
R. Logan . . 
.\. Mackenzie 

S. Jacob 

A. P. MacDonnell 

■ J. A. Cook 

i The Hon. Mr. H. J. Re\- 
nold?>. T.C.S. 

S. Ja< ob . . 

E. T. Atkinson 
J. A. Cook 

S. .Tacol) 

-A. C. Tupp 

E. C. HiK-k. I.C.S. 



E. W. Kcllner 

A. C Tup]> 

.J. (Zookp 

E. .). SmkiDson 

E. T .\tkinson 

H. F. Blanford. F.B S. . 

R l.oaan . . 

E. T Atkinson . . 
Rajendra Lala ^Mittra. 

Rai Haba.lur. CLE.. 
LL.D 

F. . T. Atkin-oii 

K. \V. IC.-lhuT 
H. T. .VtUmvin. 1 ( S 
O T. r.arrow . 1 C.S. 
H. K. HaiiiiUuM . . 

(). T, H,irr..\\ . LC.S 
( ;. E Maiii-t\-. LC S 
.\ !■■ ( 'o\. 1 ■( ' i< . . 



?<er-y.. Covt .-t India. Home 
Department. 

Sec\..(!ovt. of India. Home 
Department. 

Offij Aeoonntant General. 

Accountant Genera!. 

Otfg. for the Pre* . A.-^iatic 
Society of Bengal. H. B. 
Medlicott (Trn<;tee er offi- 
cio). 

Ofl'u. Accoiuitant General. 

Secy.. (Jovt. of India. Home 

Department. 
Pre^. . A-idtic Society of 

Bensral. 
Offg. -Aeronntar.t General. 

Secy. . Govt, of India. Hume 

Department. 
Ofl'iz. Aeconntant (ieneral. 



Pres. . Asiatic Society of 

Bengal 
Offsr. .\ccountani General. 



*Sec\.. Go\t. of Iiulia. Re\ 

and Aaril. Department. 
Otfo. .Acconnrant General 



Pre~. . A-'rttii Soeiet\ of 

Bengal. 
.Accountant (ieneral. Benc;al. 

Pre, . Asiatic Societv of 
Ben-al 

Pre-,.. A^iatii' Societv of 

Bcimdl. 
An oiiTit.mr (reneral. Bciii^al. 



Ofti;. AiioMiirant Ccmial. 
Hernial. 

.Vccountaiit < Icncr.iL H^'ncrni. 

Otli;. .Vci ountanl ( Jeneral. 
Hensial 



* Trii^tee-hip tran-,feri'ed troiii Sei\\.. Home Department, to Secy . 
Ro\ . and -Aarieult. Department, by order of (Tovernment 
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Date of 
appointment 
Mar.. 1890 



R. E. Hauiilton . 

T. H. S. Biddulph 

R. E. Hamilton 
T. H. Biggs 

W. L. Harvev. I.C'.S. 
W H. Dobhi'e . . 

W. H. Michael, I.C.S. 

J. ('. E. Bran=.on. I.C.!?. . 
W. H. Dobbie . . 

W. H. llu-hael. I.C.S. . . 
J. C. K. Hran^oti. I.C.S. . . 
il. F. Gauntlett. I.C.S. . 
J. C. E. Bran-oii, I.C:S. . 
H. Keene. I.C.S. . . 

A. JI. Brig^tocke. I.C.S. . . 

W. S. Adie, I.C.S. 



Oft'g. Ae(ountant General, 
Bengal. 

Offg. Acuouiitant General, 

Bentral. 
Accountant General. Bengal. 
Offg. Accountant General, 

Bengal. 
Accountant General. Bengal. 
Offg Accoiintant (ieneral, 

Bengal. 
Ottg- Aceountaiit General, 

Bengal. 
Accountant General. Bengal. 
Otiff. Atcomitant General, 

Bengal. 
Accountant General. Bengal. 



Uttg. Acconiitaiit General, 

Bengal. 

Offg. Accountant General, 

Bengal. 

Ofta Accoiuitant General, 

Bengal. 

Accountant General, Ben<;al. 



J. C. E. Brandon, I.C.S. 
M. F. Gauntlett, I.C.S. 

T. H. D. La Touche. Otta. Director, (.ieol. Survey 

of India. 

Olig. Dn-ector General of 

Arcliaeoliiuv. 
Officer in charge. Industrial 

Section. 
Offg. Accountant General, 
Bengal. 

Offg. "Supdt.. Zool, and 

Anthrop. Section. 
Oflicer m charge, Indu.-*trial 

Section. 
Oltg. Principal, School of .\rt. 



F.G S. 
J. Ph. Vo^cl. I'li.D. 

I. H. BurldU, il.A. 

Rai X. G. Ba-,u Bahadur 
I CLE. 

; S. W. Kemp. B..A. 

I JCajor A. T. Gage, I.M.S. 



A. X. Tasore 
H. X. Bo^e 
S. W. Kemp, B.A. 



A. X. Tagore 

S. \V. Kemp, B.A. 



Offtr. Siipdt.. Zool. and 

Anthrop. Section. 
OftY;. Principal. School of Art. 
Offg. Supdt., Zool. and 

Anthrop. Section. 



Nominated by thk Goveknok General in Council. 

The Hon. Jlr. J. P. Xormau 

,, A. Eden, I.C.S 
A. (Jroto. I.C.S. . . 
V. H. Schalch. I.C.S. 

H.L. Dampier, I.C.S. .. Tier the Hon. .A. Eden. 

J. I ayrer, .\I.O recc A. Grote. 

Babu Rajendralal JluUick, Vicr X. H. Schalch. 
Rai Bahadur. 



APPENDIX IV— LIST OF TRUSTEES. liii 



Date of 
appointment 
June, 1860 

Aug.. 1869 
do. 

Feb.. 1871 

Aug., 1871 

Dec. 1871 



ApL. 
Xov.. 
Jan., 

Feb , 

Aug., 

Mar. . 

Apl.. 

Apl, 
Aug.. 

Feb.. 
Sep. . 

Sep.. 

Apl.. 

:\[ay. 

Oct.. 
Mar., 



1871' 
1873 
1877 

1878 

1884 

I8S7 

1887 
1S8S) 
18!)1 
1893 
1895 
1894 
1896 

1898 
1899 

1899 

1904 



do, 

Feb., 1906 

Mar.. 1907 

May, 1907 

June, 1910 



Cul. H. L. Thuillier, C.S.I. 

Col. H. L. Thuillier. C.S.I. 
C. B. Clarke 

Raja Jotendro ilohiin 

Tatjore. 
.\. O. Hume. C B. 



Raja Jotendro Mohun 

Tagore. 
Col H. Hyde. R.E. 
A. O. Hume, C.B. 
■ Maj.-Genl. A. Cunning- 
ham, R.E.. C.S.I. 
, Col. J. T. Walker. R.E. 
C.B. 

Lt.-Col H. R. Thu.Uier 
R.E. 

Dr. J, BuT-ge^,. CLE. 
LL.D. 

Surgn -ilajor G. King. M.B 
J. Eliot 

H H. Risley. I.C.S. 
E. Thurston 
Col. C. Strahan. R.E. 
R. E. S. Thomas 
Maharaj Kumar Prodyot 

Coomar Tagore. 
.Maj. D. Prain. I.M.S. 
-\. Tocher . . 

Lt -Col. St. G. C. Gore 
R.E, 

Lt.-Col. F. B. Longe, R.E 

, (i. T. Walker. 51.A. 

F.R.S. 
I X. Mel-eod 
Capt A. T. Gage. [..M.S. . 

: L. Sinitli 

I J. W. .Meaie>i 



Offg. tor E. C. Bayley, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Cniversity. 

Vice H. L. Danipier. 

Offg. for E. C. Bayley, Vice- 
Chancellor of the L'niversitv. 

Offg. tor J. P. Norman, Offg. 
Chief Justice. 

OS'j. for E. C. Bayley. Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, 
\ ice C. B. Clarke, resigned. 

Vire J. P. Xorman. 

Vice Dr. Fayrer. 

Vice Col. Hyde. 

-Additional Trustee under 

-Act XXII of 1876. 
Vice Mdj.-Genl. ThiuUier. 

Vice Lt.-Genl. J. T. Walker, 

retired 

Vice :\la].-Genl. Sir A. Cun- 

iiintiham, retired. 
Vice Raj Rajendralal Miillick. 
Vice A. 0. Hume. 
Vice Dr. J. Burgess. 
Vice the Hon. H. H. Rislev. 
Vice Col. H. R. Thuillier. ' 
Vice E. Thurston. 
Vice Maliaraja Sir .J. 11. 

Tagore. 
!")■ ■( Sir (i King. I'etired. 
Vi-e R. E S ' Thomas, re 

sigllL'll, 

Vice Maj.-Genl. C. Strahan, 

resigned. 
Vice Col. St C. Gore, 

letired. 
Vice Sir J. Eliot, retired. 

Vice A. Tocher, resigned. 
Vice Lt.-Col. D. I'ram. retired. 
Vi'p X. McLeod. resigned. 
By designation (Patent Secre- 
tary. ) 



Nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 



P. Xolan, I.C.S 

.M. Finucaiie, I.C.S. 
A. .Sim.son 

Hiiji .Jakaria Xiir .Ma- 
homed. 

Babii .Amrita Xatli Mitter 

Prince .Teban Kader ilir/.a 
Bahadur. 

C. K. Bui kland. I.C.S. . . 

J. D. .Maxwell 



Act IV of 1887. 



Vice Haji Jakaria Xnr Ma- 
homed. 
Vice P. Nolan. 
Vice A. Simson. 



liv 
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Datf of 
appointment. 

Slav. ISOi' 
.May. 189 J 
Julv. I8<t2 
■ do. 

ao. 

Mar.. ISUd 
Apl., ISiM. 

.July. Is'Mi 



■ 1S97 

July, IS'iT 



Xoy.. 
Mar.. 



1S1I7 



June, ISttS 

Oct. . 18!IS 

Mar.. lS9!t 

Apl.. ISOK 

Aug., lX!»"t 



Dec. 



do. 
do. 



Mar.. 1!KJ."> 

July. 190.J 

l!IO(i 

Apl., I!»n7 

Dec. 1!M<7 

.June. HtOH 

July. JftO!) 

Joiie. 1910 



Dec, 
Jan.. 



lit 10 
1912 



\V. C. Maephcrsou. I.C'.S. 

A. Sllll-Ol': . . 

W. .Maude. I.C'.S 

The Hon. Mr. H. H. Ri-ley 

C. E. Huckland. I.C'.S. . . 
r. C. Lyon. I.C'.S 

The Hon. Mr. M. Fiiiueane. 

r.c.s. 

iloiihi Abdul Jubbar. , 

Khau Baliadur. CLE. 

\V. ilacPherson. I.C.S 
The Him. Sahibzada ilu- 

hanimed Biikhtyar Shah. 

C I.E. 
P. C. Lyon. I.C.S. 

D. J. MacPlierson. I.C'.S.. 
CLE. 

The Hon. Mr. M. Fmuoaiie. 
I.CS.. CS.L 

F. A. Slaeke. I.CS. 

Tlie Hon. Mr. M. Finueane, 

I C'.S.. C'.S.L 
Col.T. H. Hendley.LM.S., 

CLE. 

Tlie Hon. Mr. F. A. Slacke. 

r.cs. 

S. L. .Maddox, I.CS. 

C. a. H. Allen, I.C.S. . . 

G. H. Sutherland 

Tlie Hon. Jlr. A. Earle. 

' 1 C'.S. 
The Hon. Mr. R. \X. Car- 

Ivle, I.C'.S.. CLE. 
\ D. Beat.son Bell. I.C.S. 
CE. A. \V. Oldham, I.C'.S. 
The Hon. Mr. E. A. Gait - . 
W. R. Gourlay, I.CS. . . 
The Hon. Mr.' F. W. Duke 
The Hon. Sir C Allen . . 
Sharn^iil-uluia ilahomed 
Y\i-<oo£. Khan Bahadur. 
J. G C'limining. I.CS. 
The Hon. Mr. J. H. Kerr. 
I.C'.S.. CLE. 



Vict ^r. Kiinieane. 
Vie, .!. I). Maxwell 
I'lCf ('. E Buekland. 
Vice \V. Maude. 
Vict H. H. Ri-ley. 
Vice W. C. MaePherson 
Vicf C E Ruekland. 

Vi'c Tlie Hon. Prmce Sir 
Jahan Kader Mirza Ma- 
liomed ^\"ahed All. 

[' u-e P. C Lyon. 

Vice iloulvi Abdul .lubbar. 
Khan Bahadur. 

Vice W. C ilacPher^on. 
Vice JI. Finucane. 

Vice D. J. MacPlier'ion. 

Vice M. Finucane 

, Vice A. Siin-oii. 

Vice M. Finucane. 
I Vice P. (.'. Lyon. 

T'icr Col. T. H. Hendle\ . 

Vice A. Earle. 
\'ice S. L. Maddox. 

Vice R. W. C'arh-le. 

Vice C E. A. \V. Oldhain. 
I Vice E. A. Gait. 
I T'icr F. W. Duke. 



T'i'fi' 'W. R. Gourlay. 
Vice .1. Ci. CuminiiiiT. 



Nominated by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 



June, IStiti 

do. 
do. 

do. 
Sep., lMi.s 



Mav, 
Mar.. 



1H71 
1872 



July. 1«7.} 



J. Fa\rer. M.D. 

S. B. Paitiidge. M.D. 
W. S. .\tkin^on 
H. F. Blanford . . 
Col .J. K. f}a>trell 

Dr. F Stoliezka . . 
Col. J. E. Gastrell 

Col. J. K. Ga.stroll 



OHk- for E. C Bayley, Presi- 
dent. 



Oft>. lor Dr. r. Oldham, 

President. 
Vice Dr. I'artridfje. 
Offfj. for Dr. T. Oldham, 

President. 
Vice Dr. Stoliezka. 



APPENDIX IV— LIST OF TPvUSTEES. Iv 



Apl.. 


1874 


.Mai-.. 


IHTo 


Apl., 


187.5 


June, 


187.'> 


Mar.. 


18715 


do. 


Apl.. 


1876 


liar.. 


1877 


Aug. , 


1878 


Sep.. 


187K 


Dec, 


1878 


Oct., 


1879 


Jan. , 


1880 


do. 


Mav, 


188U 


Mav, 


1881 


Feb , 


1882 


Mar.. 


1S84 


June, 


1884 


Fel).. 


188b 


do. 


Nov.. 


18Hii 


Jan. , 


1887 




1887 


do. 


Feb.. 


18!Mt 


Mav, 


1890 


Feb., 


1891 


May, 


1892 


Feb., 


1898 


Jan., 


1898 


May, 


1899 


Jan., 


19IJI 


Feb., 


1902 


Feb., 


1903 


Feb., 


1905 


Apl., 




Dec, 


19l)(i 


Feb., 


1908 


Feb., 


1910 



J. ( jeogliegan, l.CS. 
S. B. Tartridge. il.U 
T. R. Lewis. M.B. 

Col. H. Hyde. K.h:. 
Capt. ,J. Waterlioii^e 
H. Bluehniaiin. M.A. 
T. R. Lewi,-,. M.B. 
T. «. Isaae. L'.E. . . 

E. Gav 

C. H. Tauney 

H. Reverie V 

Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle . . 
J. Crau ford 

Dr. T. R. Lewis . . . . 

A. Pedler 

J. Ehot 

Maj. J. Waterhi>n^e 
Dr. H. W. McCann 
The Hon. Mr. H. J. Hev- 
nokls, l.C^. 

F. E. Pargiter 

H. F. Blauford. F.R.S. . 
Babu Rajendralala Mittra. 

Rai Bahadur. (".I.E., 

LL D. 

E. Gav 

E. T. Atkinson. l.C.S. . . 

A. Pedler 

Surg.-ilaj. D. D. I'liimuig- 
hain. 

C. Little 

H. Be vendue. l.C.S. 

Sir A. W. Croft. K.C'.T.E. 

The Hon. Dr. Molieiidra 

Lai Sircar. t'.I.E 
R. D. Oldham . . 

(;. \V. Kiieliler 

Hi-- (irace the Most Rev. 

Dr. Raul Goethals, S.J. 
T. H. Holland. F.G.S. . . 
\V. K. Dods 

Sir J. A. liourdiUon. 

K.C.I. E. 
,]. Alacfarlane 

R. 1'. .\shton 

Lt Col. D. C. Phdlott. 
LA. 

Lt.-Col. G. F. A. Harn-,. 
LM.S. 

Lt-Col. F. P. Mavnard. 
M.H.. F.R.C.S. 



Vice H. F. Blauiord. 
Vice J. Geosliegari. 
0%. for Dr. T. Oldham, 

Pre-ident. 
Vicr W. S. Atkin.-on, 
T'lVf Col. Hyde. 
T'itv Dr. Partridge. 
Vire Col .J. E Ga,tiell. 
Additional Trustee under 

Aet XXII of 1S70. 
Vice H. Blochinami. deceased. 
Vicf E. (ray, resigned. 
Vice T. R. Lewi«i. resigned. 
Li'ct T. S. Isaac, resigned 
Vice Maj. -J. Waterhouse. 
' LiCf H. B. Medlicott (an e,i- 
o(ficio Trustee). 
Vice J. Crawford. 
r>(v A. Pedler. 
Vice C. H. Tawney. 
Vice H. Beverley. 
■ Vice J. Eliot. 

Vice Dr. H. W MeCann, 

deceased. 

I'iVf F. E. Paiiiiter 

[nolds. 

Vice The Hon. H. J. Rey- 

I'llcf H. F. Blaiiford. 
Vice E. T. Atkinson. 

Vice Raja Rajeridra Lala 

Mittra 
Vice E Gay. resigned. 
Vice H Be\ eridfie. 
Vice Sir A. W. Croft. 

Vice Surg. Lt.-Col. 1). D. 

Cunningliam. 
Viec C. Little. iVsigneiL 
Vice Dr. A. F. K. Hoernle, 

ret ired. 
Vii. R. D. Oldham. 

Vice \V K. Dods. 

I'iVc Dr. >1. L. Sircar, de- 
ceased. 
I'iVi Sir .A. Pedler, retiri-d. 
]'ice ,}. llacfarUine, deceased. 

Via G. \V. Kucliler. 

ViCt Lt.-Col. CJ. F. A. Harris. 



Ivi 
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Elected by the Board of Tkustees. 



Date of 
appointment. 
Feb., 1877 
do. 
do. 

June, 1878 
Dec, 1879 

May, 1882 
Feb., 1883 

do. 



Dec. 1S84 



Mar., ISS.j 



Jan., 1887 

an. . 1887 

do. 
June, 1887 
Julv, 1887 
Julv, 188!» 
Sep"., 1H89 

do. 



Dec. , 
Mav, 



1891) 
1802 



Aug., 180;i 
Feb., 18!J1 



Sep., 
Nov. 



1894 
189(i 



Mar., 1897 

May, 1897 

June, 1S97 

Jan., 19UI) 

do. 

do. 
do. 
Jan., 

Apl., 1907 
Xov.. 1907 
do. 

Jan., 1910 
do. 

June, 1910 
do. 



H. J. Revnolds . . 

H. F. BUnford . . 

Babu KajendraLila^Mittia. 
Rai Bahadur, LL D. 

The Hon. Mr. A Mackenzie 

The Hon. Mr. H. J. Rey- 
nolds. 

F. J. Fergus><on . . 

The Hon. C'ol. S. T. Trevor. 
R.E. 

E. T. .A.tkiu-on . . 



R. Lncau 



ilaj. J. Wdterhoii^f 
C. H. Tawnev 



Lt (',,1. R. V. KuUk-U. 
R.E. 

H. B. Mfilhctt. K.K.S. . . 

Ur. .J. fSciillv 

Dr. \V. Kinir 

Lt.-('.)1. Cr. S. Xeiil 

E. T. .\tkiri-^)>n 

Col. A. W. B.uid 

Major .1. H. Sadler 

ICSl. 

Sir .7. \V. Editor. K.C.I.E 
G. A. (;i'it'i'-.oii. I.C.S. 
W. R. Gu vtlii-r . . 
Sir A. W Croft. K t'.l.E. 
C. L (irie^haoh, (' l.K. . 
The Hon. Mr H. H. Kwlpv 
W B. Colvdl.- 

E. L'ptoii . . 

F. J Ro«e 

The Hon. .Justin- Stanley. 

, ^ Q.G 

Tlip Hon .ruitice Harinf;- 

ton. 
R. D. OldhaTn 

A. For.-,\ til 

Col. G. il. Porter. K E. 
F. X<jel-Paton 

B. K. Finnunore . . 
Maharaj .\dhiraj cf 

Biirdwun. 
Dr. E. D. R(„s . . 
F. St. Geome Manners 

Siuitli. 

Lt.-Col D. (.:. Plullott, r A. 
-Maj. A. T. (Ja};,>. I..M.S. . . 



Under Ac t XXII of 187t). 



Vice H. J. Reynolds. 
Vice A. JIacKenzie. 

Vice H. J. Reyp.old.s 
Vice F. J. Feigiis.son. 

Vice H. F Blanfiird (Pres., 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

e.c-offirio Trustee^). 
Vice E. T. Atkinson (Ac- 

c-(jiintant Cleneral. Bengal, 

e x-otl'tcio Trustee). 
Virc H. LoL^an. re.siijned. 
Vic^ Dr. Rajendra Lala 

Mittra ( Pres..A--iatie Society 

of Bengal, f r-otficio Trustee). 
Vice The Hon. Col S. T. 

Tre\'or. 

( Xct W of 18S7. Two addi- 

( tmnal Trustees. 

V!c,- H. B. Medhcott. 

Vic Lt -Col, R. V. Riddell. 

Yuc Col. G. S. XeiU. 

Vice C H Ta\vne\ . 

Vict K T. Atkin.son (Ac- 
count an t-< Wera 1 . Bengal . 
' \--ofiicio Trustee). 

T'iV' ih\\. .T. H. Sadler. 

Via Sir .r W. Edtrar. 

Vic Suri.r.-:\[a|. .1. Seullv. 

Vice Col. A. W. Hainl. 

Via Dr. W. Kma 

Viri' C L. ( Iriesbacli 

Vice Sir .\. Croft. 

Vin G. A. ( trier.soo. 

I'lVc Col. .f. Waterhoiisf.. 

Vice V. .!. Rowe. 



Vi.r. K. IX Oldham. 
Vice Sm- H. H. Risley. 
Vice \V B. ( Juyther. 
Vice .\. Forsyth. 

Vice Col. U. -AI. Porter. 
Viie B. K Kinuiinore. 
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Nominated by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 



Date of 
appointment. 
Jan., 1912 
June, 1910 
Dec, 1910 
Dec, 1911 



I. H. Burkill, M.A. 
Sir G. Sutherland 
R. P. Ashton 
R. G D. Thomas.. 



Vice S\nl. A. T. Gage. T.M.S. 

Vice Sir G. Sutherland. 
r«e K. P. Ashton. 



NOailKATED BV THE BRITISH IsDIAX ASSOCIATION. 



June, 1910 



Alaharaja 
Coomar 
elected). 



Sir Prodyot 
Tagore (re- 



Seat vacant, Jan.. 1912. 



Former Honorarv Officers. 
1. Chairmen. 



Date of appointment. 
Dec, 1807 . . 
Jlav, 1870 . 
ilaV, 1871 .. 
May, 1872 . . 
May, 1S73 
June, 187'5 
June, 1877 
Mdv, 1879 
May. 1880 
Mav. 1882 
May, 1883 
Mav. 1885 . . 
Mav. 188U . . 
Ma'y, 1891 .. 
June. 1894 
Mav, 1895 
May, 1897 
3Har,, 1900 . . 



Dec, 
May. 
May, 
Mav. 
:Mav. 
May, 
June. 
.Tune. 
Mav. 
Mav. 
.Mav. 
Jlav. 
May. 
May. 
May, 
Mav . 



1807 . 
1809 , 
1870 . 
1872 . 
1873 
IS7.'> 
1S70 . 
1877 . 
ISSd 
i88:i 

188.-) 

1887 . 

1888 , 
1889 
1890 
1891 



Tlie Hon. 8ir tiarni'^ Peacock. 

.. Sir R. Couch. 

.. Mr. J. V Xornian. 

.. Su R. Couch. 

.. Mr. A G. MacPherson (Off- ). 

., :\Ir. Sir R. Crarth. 

.. .Air. Sir E C. B.ivlev, K.C.S.I. 
Col. J. T. Walker. R.E. 
The Hon. ilaliaraja J. M. Tagoi'e. 
Lt.-Gcnciul J. T. Walker. R.E. 
The Hon. -Mr H. J. Reynolds. 
Maharaja Sir .1. .M. Tagore. 
E. T. Atkinson, I.C.S. 
Brig. Surg. G. King. C.T.E., LL.D. 
A Pedler. F.K.S. 
Col. J. Waterhouse, l.S.C. 
The Hon. Mr. H. H. Rislev, l.C S., CLE. 
T. H. Holland. F.R.S. fr. nred Sep. 1909). 

2. f ice-Chairmen. 

J. Favrer. AI.D. 

T. Oldham. IX.D. 

The Hon. Mr. J. K. Pliear. 

T. Oldham. LL.D. 

Col H. Hvdo. R.E. 

T. Oldham. LL.D. 

Tlif- Hon Sir E. C. Baylcy. K.C.S.I. 

Maharaja .1. M. Tagore. 

Tlie Hon. .Mr. H. .f. RevnoUU. 

H. K. HIaiifonl. 

The Hon. Mr. H. J. Reynolds. 

ilahai aja Sir J. .M Tagore, K C.S.I. 

Dr. .1. SnilK. 

E. (niv. 

Dr. .1.' Scull V. 

A. Pedlcr. K.K.S. 
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Date of Appointment. 
June. 1894 . . 

ilaj . IS'.IT . 

5Iav. lS!t« . . 
3Ia"v, 1«99 . 
Mai-., lOOti . 
.June. 1910 . 
ilar. . 191 1 - . 



Sep.. ism 
Mar.. lS(i7 . 
April. ISiiT 
Xov., ISLiT 
April. 1S74 . 
May. 1875 . , 
Mar.. 1870 . 
June. 1870 . . 
do. 

Oct., 1870 . 

:^rav, is87 

MaV, 1889 
yiav, 189(1 
MaV, 1893 
Mav. I89S . 
Mav, 1!«M» . 



Surs. Lt.-C.)l. D. D. Cunningham. I.JI.S.. F.R.S., 
CJ.E. 

. Brig.-Surs. Lt.-Col. G. King, I.M.S., F.R.S., 
CLE. 

. . ilaj.-Geiil. C. Stralian. K.E. 
. A. Pedler. F.K.S. 
. . The Hon. ^Ir. .rvi-..tipp ilookerjee 
. T. H. 1) La TourlH.. F.G.S. 
. ilaj.ir A. T. Gage. I.M.S. 

.3. Honorary Secretaries. 

! H. F. Blanfovd. al-io Treasurer. 
T. Oldliaiu, LL.D.. also Treasurer. 
H. B. Medlicott. aKo Trea'?urer. 
H. F Blanlord. 
J. Gf(igliei;an. C.S. 
T. R. Leni-.. M.B. 
' Gapt. .J. Wateiliouse. 
, H. B. Medlicott. 
; W. T. Blanfor<i. 
H. B Medlicott. 
Lt.-C'ol. J. Watcrliousp. 
Dr. J. Scullv. 
Dr \V. Kinu. 
C. Little. 
G. W. Kikliler. 

\V. Bank..; Gwxther, F.K.l.B.A. 



Xote. — ^The post o£ Honorary Secretary was abolished in 1(K)1 



Xov. . 

April. 

Aug., 

April, 

Mav, 

Ma'y, 

Jan.. 

Mav, 

Mar., 

June . 

Aug. . 

Nov.. 

Aug. , 

Sept. , 

Xov. . 

May. 

.Jan , 

Mav, 

Sep"., 

Xov., 

Jan. . 

April, 

May, 

June. 

July, 

Aug. , 



1807 
18(>8 
1808 

1871 . 

1872 . 

1873 . 

1874 . 
187-1 
1870 
1878 . 

1878 . 
1878 
1879 

1879 . 
1879 
1880 
1881 
18H1 
1S81 . 
1881 
1882 

, 1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 , 
1882 



4. Treasurers. 

V. H. Schalcli. 

A^'. 8. .Atkin.son. 

Dr. 8 B. Partridf.'!,'. 

T. OkUiaiii. LL.D. 

Gol. H. H\de. R K. 
I H. B Medlicott. 
I Col J. E. GastrelL 

Dr. S. B Partridge 
I H. Blochniann. 

W. T. Blantord. 
\ T S l-,aac. 

Gapt. .J. Wateiliouse. 

J. We-tlaiid. 

G R. Kieniander. 

J . Westland 

H. F CloKstoun. 
' D Barhour. 

A. P. MacD'^nnell. 

R. Logan 

5. .Jacob. 

A, P. MacDonnc'll. 

J. A Cook. 

S. .Jacol). 

K. T. .Atkin.son. 

J. A. C"ook. 

S Jacob. 
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Date of appointment. 

Dec, 1882 I A C. Tnpp. 

Aug., 1883 E. W. Kellner. 

Oct., 1883 A. C. Tupp. 

Nov., 1883 ; J. E. Cooke. 

E. J. Sinkinson. 

Jan., 188-t , E. T. Atkinson. 

May, I89I I A. Pedler. 

Juiie. 1894 Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle. 

May, 1895 . . . . . . [ Rai Omrito Xath Mitter, Bahadur. 

Mar., 1909 I Col. G. M. Porter, K.E. 

Sep., 190'J ' R. P. Ashton. 

June, 1910 Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott, I.A. (retired May, 1912), 



APPENDIX V. 



LIST OF 31E3fBEriS OF THE STAFF 
PAST AND PRESENT. 



MEMBERS OF THE STAFF. January. li)U. 

{Gazetted appointments only.) 



ZOOIOGICAL AND ANTHROPOIOGICAL SECTION. 

Superintendent. 

N. Annasdale, B.A. (Oxon),D.Sc (Edin.), F.A.S.B., CM Z..S., 
F.L.S. (Appointed, 1907.) 

Senior Assistant Superintendent. 
S. W. Kemp, B.A. (T.C.D.), F.A.S.B. (Appointed 1910.) 

Assistant Superintendents. 

B. L. Chaddhubi, B.A. (Gale ), D.Sc. (Edin.). F.R.S.E., F.L.S. 

(Appointed, 1909.) 

F. H. Gravely, M.Sc. (Manch.). (Appointed, 1910.) 

[lonorary Assistants. 

Major R. E. Lloyd, I.MS., Professor of Biology, Calcutta Medi- 
M.B., D.Sc. eal College : formerly Surgeon- 

Xaturali.st to the Marine Survey of 
India. 

Capt. F. H. .Stewart, I.M.S , Formerly Surjjeon-Xaturalist to the 
M.A., M.B.. D.Sc. Marine Survey of India. 

Capt. R. B. Seymour Sewell , Surgeoii-Xaturalist to the Marine 
l..M.S.,M.R.C.S.,L.R CP. Survey of India. 

T. Southwell, A.R.CS., Deputy Director of Fislieries (Benga!). 
F.Z.S.,FL.S 

Ekendranath Ghosh, M.Sc Asst. Professor of Biology, Calcutta 

Medical College. 

Honorary Corn, spondents. 

J. Coggin Brown, M.Sc. Geolosrical Survey of India. 
(Dunelm.),F.G.S.,F.C.S , 
Assoc. M.I.M.E. 

J. Hornell, F.L.S. . . Superintendent of Pearl and Cli.ink 

Fislierie-^. Tuticorin. 

C. G. Rogers . . ( 'on.'ervator of Forests, Pegu Circle, 

Burma. 

S. P. Agharkar, M.A. (Bom.) Rashbihari Ghosh Professor of 

Botany, Calcutta University. 
L. W. Middelton . . Tea Planter^ Sonapur, Assam. 

G. Mackrell . . . . Tea Planter, Sylhet, Assam. 
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INDUSTKUI SECTION. 

Ofp^er in Charge — Director of the Botunical Survey of India. 
(ex officio.) 

C. C. Calder, B.Sc. F.L.S., Officiating. 

Economic Botanist to the Botanical Survey of India. 
H. G. Carter, M.B.. Cli.B. 

On special duty. 

D. Hooper. F.C.S., F.L.S., F.A..S.B. (Formerly Economic 

Botanist.) 

AKCHAEOIOGICAL SECTION. 

Officer in Chargt— Director General of Archaeology in India. 
(ex officio.) 

J. H. Marshall, C.I.E.. M.A., Litt.D., F.S.A. 

Deputy Officer in Charge. 
D. B. Spooner, Ph.D. 

Assistant to Deputy Officer in Charge. 
K. D. Batierji, M.A. 

AET SECTION. 

Officer in Chargt — Principal of the Calcutta School of Arl. 
(e.x officio.) 

Percy Brown, A.R.C.A. 

GEOLOGICAL SECTION. 

Officer in Charge — Diiertor of the Geological Survey <i( India. 

(ex officio ) 

H. H. Hayden. C.I.E., B.A., B.A.I , Hon. D.Sc, F G.S., F.A.S.B. 

Curator. 

J. Cogsjin Brown, M.Sc. (Dunclin.). F.G.S., F.(J.S., As^oc. .M.I.M E. 
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PAST 3IE31BEUS OF THE STAFF. 

{Uuzitted appotntmenti unl//.) 



ZOOLOGICAL AND ANTHROPOLOGICAL SECTION. 

{Former!,'! Xat/iral H>!-tor;/ Sec'iou.) 



Sep., 1866 
Jan., 1S6S 

April, 1S6S 



Nov., 

Oct , 

Mar. , 

July, 

June, 

Mar., 

Dec, 

Nov., 

Nov., 

April, 

Mar. . 

Dec, 

Feb., 

Mar., 

Mar., 

April, 

May, 



1S6S 

1870 

1S71 

1873 

1876 

1877 

1879 

188U 

1881 

1882 

1884 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1S87 

1893 

1893 



June, 1S9.5 

Jan., 1896 
Oct., 1S96 



Oct., 

April, 

Nov., 

Feb., 

Nov., 

June. 

Aug., 

Nov., 

Sep. 



1897 
1902 
1902 
1903 
1903 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1909 



Superintendents. 
{At first Curator. ) 

Dr. John Anderson (Curator). 

Dr. J, A. P. Colle* (0%.). 

Dr. F. Stoliczka ),-,.. r^£s: ^ ^ ^ 
Mr V Ball j (Joint Ong. Curators). 

Dr. John Anderson. 

J. Wood-Mason (Offg.). 

Dr. John Anderson (re-appointed). 

J. Wood- Mason (Offg.). 

Dr. John Anderson. 

Dr. Jolm Anderson (Supdt., title changed). 

J. Wood-Mason (Offg.). 

Dr. John Anderson. 

J Wood-Mason (Offg.) 

Dr. John Anderson. 

J. Wood-Mason (Offg.). 

Dr. J. Anderson. 

J. Wood-Mason (Offg.). 

J Wood-Mason (sub. pro tern. Supdt.). 

J. Wood-Mason (Superintendent). 

Surgn.-Capt. A. W. Alcock, I.M.S. (Offg.). 

A. W. Aloock, I.M.S. (Super- 



A. R. 8. Anderson, I M.S. 



Junt'-Xov., 
Mar.- April, 



1912 
1913 



Surgn -Capt. 
intendent). 

Surgn.-Capt. 
(Ofti:.). 

Surgn.-Capt. A. W. Alcock, I.M.S. 
Surgn.-Capt. A. R. S. Anderson, 
(Offg.). 

Surgn.-Maj. A W. Alcock, I.M.S. 

dpt. A. F. McArdle, I M S. (Off'.'.). 

H. H. Hayden (Offg.). 

E. P. Stebl.iug (Offg.). 

Maj. Alcock, I.M S. 

Dr. N. Annandale (Offg.). 

Capt. R. E. Lloyd, I.M.S. (Offtr.). 

Dr. N. Annandale (Superintendent). 

G. H. Tipper (Offg.). 

S. W. Kemp (Offg.). 



I..M.S. 
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Deputy Superintendents. 

(At firnt Ai.iiitant Curator ■ po^t abolished in 1!M)S. ) 

Oct., 1S69 J. Wood-Mason (Asst. Curator). 

Mar., 1870 G. Nevill (Offg.). 

Oct., 1870 J.Wood-Mason. 

Mar., 1877 J. Wood Mason (title changed to Depy. 

Supdt.). 

Mar.. 1881 G. Xevill (Offg ). 

Dec, 1881 J. Wood- Mason. 

Nov., 1887 W. L. Sclater, vice J. Wood- Mason, Supdt. 

Dec, 1891 E. C. Cotes (Oflg.). 

May, 1892 E. C. Cotes, vice W. L. Sclater. resigned. 

April, 1895 . . F. Finn, vice E. C. Cotes. 

Aug., 1897 .. Dr. T. Bloch (Offg.). 

Nov., 1897 F. Finn. 

July. 1904 Dr. N. Ann-^ndale, vice F. Finn, resigned. 

First Assistants to Superintendent. 

(Poxt abolished in 1 ill 19.) 

Oct., 1879 G. Nevill. 

Dec, 1879 .. 0. L. Fraser (Offg.l 

Mar., 1881 . 0. L. Eraser (Offg.). 

Oct., 1881 .. G. Nevill. 

April, 1884 E. C. Cotes. 

Dpc, 1891 R. L. Chapman (Offg.). 

Mar., 1892 . E. C. Cotes. 

Oct., 1894 F. Finn. 

Nov., 1896 . . Dr. T. Bloch. 



INDUSTRIAL SECTION 



(Fonncrli/ Ernnomic and Art Section.) 
[Ri porters on Econotnir rroilwii to the Governintnt oi India ) 



April, 

Sep., 

Nov., 

Sep., 

Dec, 

May, 

Jan., 

April, 

Feb., 

Mar . 

April, 

Oct., 

Jan., 

Dec, 



1887 
1891 
1893 
1896 
1896 
1898 
1899 
1901 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1903 
1903 



Dr. G. Watt. 

E. Tliurston (Offg.). 

Dr. G. Watt. 

D. Hooper (Offg ). 

Dr. G. Watt. 

D. Hooper (Offg.). 

Dr. G. Watt. 

I. H. Rurkill (Ottg). 

Dr. G. Watt. 

D. Hooper (Offg.). 

I. H. Burkill (Offj;.). 

D. Hooper (Offg.)'. 

I. H. Burkill (Offg.). 

D. Hooper (Offg.). 
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Mar., 1904 

Jan., 1905 

Oct., 1905 

April, 1910 

Oct., 1910 

•June, 1900 



Feb., 1912 
Feb., 1912 



May, 1897 
May, 189S 
Jan., 1899 
Mar., 1899 
Sep., 1899 
Alio., 1902 
Oct., 1902 
.July, 1903 
Aug., 1903 
Sep., 1903 
April, 1909 
Oct., 1909 
April, 1910 
Oct., 1910 
Feb., 1912 

Feb , 1912 
Mar., 1912 
April, 1912 
Oct., 1912 



I H Burkill (Otig.). 
D. Hooper (Offs;.). 
I. H. Burkill (Offg.). 
D. Hooper (Offg.). 
r. H. Burkill (Offsz.). 
1. H. Burkill. 

Officer in Charge. 

The Director of the Botanical Survey of 
India became ex officio officer in charge). 

3Iajor A. T. Gage (Director of the Botani- 
cal Survey of India). 

Curators. 
D. Hooper. 

R. Abbey- Yates (Oiig.). 
D. Hooper. 

R. Abbey- Yates (Offg.). 
D. Hooper. 

C. B. Bhaduri (Offg.). 

D. Hooper 

.1. Weinberg (Otfg.). 

0. Reinherz (Offg ). 
1). Hooper 

B. B. Dutt (Offg.). 
D. Hooper. 

S. C. Mukharji, M.A. (Offg.). 

D. Hooper. 

1. H. Burkill (Economic Botanist in execu- 
tive charge). 

D. Hooper (Oft'g. Econ. Bot.). 
I. H. Burkill (Econ. Bot.). 
D. Hooi^er (Offg.). 

D. Hooper (Economic Botanist, Botanical 
Survey of India) 



Aprd, 1SS7 
Oct.. 1888 
Dee. 1888 
Jan., 1896 



.1 ■'isista n t Cura lord. 

T. N. Mukiiarji. 

R. L. Chapman (Offg.). 

T. \. Mukharji. 

R. Abbev-Yates (Offg.). 



ARCHAEOLOGICAL SECTION. 
iScparai.ed /rum 'In: Xrttiiral Hi^tW'i Section in liHl). 
Officpr in Charge— Director (general of Archaeology in Itvdia. 
April, 1911 .. Dr. J. Ph. Vogel (Offg.). 
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Deputy Officers in chanje. 

April, 1911 . . R. D. Baucrji. 

June, 1911 .. Pandit Daya Ram Salmi (Offg.). 

July, 1911 . . R. D. Banerji. 

June, 1912 , . R. D. Banerji. 



ART SECTION. 

{Con^titiif'd in 191 1. 1 

Officers in Chargt. 

(SuperintendentH ot the Calcnttrt Sdionl of Art, ex officio.) 

April, 1911 .. Percy Brown. 

Mar., 1912 . . A. X. Tagore (OfEtr.). 

May. 1912 . . H.N. Bose (Offg.). 

Jan., 1913 . . A. N. Tagore (Offg.). 

GEOLOGICAL SECTION. 

(ThU section has formed an integral part of the Indian ilimeuni finct 1011 only.) 

Officer in Charge — Director of the Geological Survey'of India. 
Dec, 1910 .. H. H. Hayden. 

Curator)^. 

Aug., 1910 . . G. H Tipper. 

Oct., 1911 .. J. Cogjiin Brown. 

Nov., 1911 .. H. S. Bion. 

June, 1912 . . G. de P. Cotter. 

Nov., 1912 .. J. Coggin Brown. 



APPENDIX VI. 
PI'HLICATKLNS OF THE THISTEES. 



I»i;BLirATIOXS OF THE TPil'STEES. 



(a) General. 

Centenary of the Indian Museum, 1814-1914. (The History of the 
Indian Museum (Chapter I, this volume) and Catalogue of 
the Centenary Exhibition) (1914). 

f^r^fsTCir?- »rf5-5i TZ i (1914) (Bengali Guide-Book to the Indian 
Museum). 

(b) Ahchaeological. 

Catalogue of the Archaeological Collections in the Indian Museum, 
Parts I {out of print) and II (1883). Bv J. Anderson, M.D., 
F.R.S., etc. 

Catalogue of Coins of the Indian iluseutn. Parts I to IV 

(1894-96). By C J. Rodgers. M.R.A.S., M.N.S. 
Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, including 

the Cabinet of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. I (1906). 

By Vincent A Smith, M. A., F.R.X.S., M.R.A.S., I.C.S., Retd. 

Vols. II and III (1907-8). By H. Nelson Wright, I.C.S.. 

F.R.X.S., M.R.A.S. 

(r) Anthropological. 

' Craniological Data from the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 1909. 
Ethnographic Survey of India. By Rai Bahadur B. A. Gupte, 
BA. 

(rf) Zoological. 

Account of the Ueei>-Spa Braohyura collected by the R I. M.S. 
' Investigator', 1899. By A Alcock, M.B., C.M.Z.S. 

Account of tiie Deep-Sea Madreporaria collected by the R.I. M.S. 
' Investigator ' . 1893. By A. Alcock. M.B. , C.M.Z S. 

Account of the Triaxoii (Hexactinellid) sponges collected by the 
R.I.M.S. ' Investigator', 1902. By F. E. Schulze, Ph.D.,M.D. 

Account of tlie Aleyonarians collected by the R.I.M.S. 'Investi- 
gator', Part I, 1906. Bv J. Arthur Thomson, MA., and 
\V. D. Anderson, M.A., B.Sc. 

Account of tiie Aleyonarians collected liy the R.I.M.S. " Investi- 
gator', Part JI, 1909. By J. Arthur Thomson, M.A., and 
J. J. Simpson, M.A.. B.Sc. 

Aids to the Identification of Rats connected with Plague in India, 
1st and I'nd editions, 1907. By W. C. Hossack, M.D. 

Annotated List of the Asiatic Beetles in the Indian Museum. 
Part I, Family Carabidae, Subfamily Cicindelinae, 1909. By 
N. Annandale, D.Sc , and W. Horn. 



I 'J'his woi-k wn^, |iul)li>hi'il liy tlii' Etlnuitrriiphii-iil Survt-y cif India. l>iit 
11 lurj;c iiiunbtT of iMijiio \va^ [ilui-ed at tlic ih-ip(»al (if the Tni^tfi'-.. 
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Catalogue of Indian Crustacea, Part I. Introcluetion and Bra- 
chyura Primigenia, 1901. Bv A. Alcock. M.B., LL.D., 
FR.S. 

Catalogue of the Indian Decapod Crustacea, Part II. Anomura. 
Fasciculus I. Pagurides. 1905. Bv A. Alcock, M B , LL.D., 
F.R.S , CLE. 

Catalogue of the Indian Decapod Crustacea, Part III, Macrura. 

Fasciculus I The Prawns of the Peneus Group. 1906. By 

A. Alcock, M.B., LL.D., F.R.S. , CLE. 
Catalogue of Indian Decapod Crustacea, Part I. Brachyura. 
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